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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  desire  that  has  been  generally  ex- 
pressed, to  have  the  Agricultural  Survrts 
of  the  KiNODOM  reprinted^  with  the  additional 
Communications  which  have  been  received  since 
the  Original  Reports  were  circulated^  has  in- 
duced the  Board  op  Agriculture  to  come  to  a 
resolution  to  reprint  such  as  appear  on  the  whole 
fit  for  publication. 

It  is  proper  at  the  same  tin^e  to  add,  that  the 
Board  does  not  consider  itself  responsible  for 
every  statement  contained  in  the  Reports  thus 
reprinted^  and  that  it  will  thankfully  acknowled^ 
my  additional  information  which  may  still  be 
Qommunicated. 


N.  B.  Letters  to  the  Boards  may  be  addressed 
to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart,  the  President, 
No.  33,  Sachville-Street,  Piccadilly,  Londoj^. 
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INTE'OBUCTION* 


AS  there  could  have  been  but  one  motive  in 
the  Government  of  this  country  for  establishing 
a  Board  of  Agriculture ;  and  as  that  could  have 
been  no  other  than  the  general  improvement  of 
t\}e  national  territory,  as  well  by  the  encourage^ 
ment  of  manufadtures  and  commerce,  as  in  fur^* 
thering  the  agricultural  exertions  of  land-owners 
and  farming  tenantry,  objects  assuredly  of  great 
national  importance ;  the  author  of  this  Report 
cannot  but  consider  himself  highly  flattered  by 
the  distinguished  honour  of  having  been  seledled 
by  the  Honourable  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
prepare  a  new  Report  of  Husbandry,  and :  other 
objedls  connected  with  it,  in  the  County  of 
Devon. 

In  prosecuting  an  inquiry  of  this  nature,  it  may 
be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  Surveyor  enters 
on  the  examination  of  the  agricultural  pra6tice 
and  general  intrests  of  the  county,  with  a  mind 
totally  unfettered  by  any  opinions  or  pra6lices 
prevalent  in  its  rural,  commercial,  or  manufac- 
turing departments.  So  little  indeed  has  his 
attention  been  engaged  of  late  years  in  the  con- 
sideration of  rural  improvements  (unless  on  the 
great  scale  of  cutting  down  the  Woodland,  and 
clearing  the  forests  in  Kentucky)  and  the  inte- 
a  3  rests 
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VI  INTRODUCTION. 

rests  of  a  community  necessarily  connected  there,- 
with,  that  on  the  commencement  of  the  present. 
Survey,  he  found  it  necessary  to  i*e-peruse,  with 
considerable  attention,  the  two  Reports  he  for^ 
merly  had  the  honour  to  prepare  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Honourable  Board,  on  the  Agri- 
culture of  Cambridgeshire  and  Essex,  before  he 
entered  upon  the  present  inquiries.  This  recur- 
rence to  former  labours,  has  tended  to  disperse 
the  confusion  of  ideas  which  pressed  upon  his 
inind,  in  his  endeavours  to  retrace^  impressions 
which  once  interested,  although  from  lapse  of 
time  and  other  engagements,  became  in  a  man- 
ner disregarded.  Again,  however,  within  the 
sphere  of  his  former  pursuits  and  inclinations, 
he  reverts  with  pleasure  to  the  contemplation  of 
objects  so  genial  to  him  ;  and,  fully  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  subjedt,  he  enters 
upon  the  following  detail,  subjoining  such  ob- 
servations as  result  from  long  experience,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Honourable  Board. 

DeUffatful  ta«k,  to  rear  the  wholetome  plant. 
To  teach  the  infant  tendril  how  to  climb ; 
To  spread  the  enriching  compott  o*er  the  soil ; 
Ta  till  wkh  temperate  zeal  the  tecmia^  mould. 
And  fix  IB  Nature^s  lap,  with  genVous  care, 
'   Ainindant  crops  for  ages  yet  to  come« 
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Lyminglon,  Hants ,  IsiOB.  1807« 

From  the  Author's  itinerary  engagements  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  kingdom,  there  was  an  absolute  impossibility  of  convey* 
ipg  the  proof-sheets  for  his  exaniination,  without  creating  a  de« 
by  in  ihe  execution  of  the  work,  which  was  much  wished  to  ba 
avoided  by  the  Honourable  Board.  The  consequence  is  the 
following  Errata,  which  he  requests  the  reader  will  take  the 
trouble  of  correcting  with  a  pencil,  before  be  enters  upoii  the 
perusa)  of  the  work.  4 

ERRATA. 

fatit  ft  Bk  s6,  lor  MaiMH  f»i2  Molton. 
18,  ^  aJt,  fi^-haU,  read  biU. 
4],  — .  a^  for  Holme,  read  Holae. 
41,  —  X3,  for,  and  white  yelUnr,  reid  trUte  and  felloir. 
48,  —    X,  for  Bur,  read  Boir. 
53*  —  IS*  thevutda,  aiidfo*,  lo  be  raid  at  the  beginning  of  the  Uaei  itttodofjt 

the  end. 
•^  —  xjy  for  3L  nad  |t. 
^^  —  15,  fof  held,  reftlheUoiiliree. 
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Plge  S7,  line  ]tt  for  Herct  t««4  ^Vbert. 
95,  —  zx,  for  room,  read  roof. 
iiOt  —  19,  for  per  aimom,  read  per  aero. 
1 1  J,  ...  14,  for  18L  read  i8t. 
JZ9,  •*    61  for  crammed,  read  rammed. 
•«,  •..    3t  $,  It,  1$)  X9f  for  atraddle,  read  ttaddle. 

•.,  —  1),  14,  xS,  a;8,  for  tacklea,  read  takki}  and  the  tame  in  p.  m^o,  Unea  4,  ntt4. 
IJ7,  .-  10,  for  moired,  read  wore. 
141,  —  17,  for  lod,  read  aeed. 
>    145, .»    a,  for  billed,  lead  veiled. 
148, ...   9,  for  chert,  read  diedt. 
151,  ^mm  10  and  II,  for  followed,  read  I^Ueved. 
164,  —  17,  for  etamp,  read  tarnip. 
_,  ..  18,  for  foUowed,  read  foUoired. 
179,  —   6t  for  i|,  read  18. 
193,  ..   8,  for  fresh,  read  Irish. 
I9f,  m^  15,  for  Searing,  read  Scorinf. 

198,  .i.  1),  for  Tilling,  read  Pitting. 
«— ,  —    ),  for  16I.  read  6L 

199,  ...   A,  for  171. 4i.  read  17L4S. 
sat,  «.    9,  for  seed,  read  sicav. 
ftiA,  —  16,  for  surrey,  read  siring. 
2^7,  .^  10,  for  commooa,  read  parishes. 
947,  .-  10,  for  lol.  read  am. 

•^  «»  a9)  for  elder,  read  alder. 

148,  «•  u,  for  the  oak,  read  being  barked. 

149,  ..    3,  for  16I.  lead  ]6s. 
tfOt  m^  X4,  far  crane,  read  coarac. 
^59,  —  as,  for  lol.  read  los. 

aidia  mm.  17,  for  Gi^  read  Heathfidd* 

179,  —  19  and  11,  for  summit,  read  awn. 

191,  -»  It,  for  will  heieafoei  be»  read  hat  beet  dreadjr. 

•91,  •»  17,  fw  firs,  read  trees. 

|0t,  ..   6,  for  with  eoxe  cast,  read  at  One  Catt. 

f  10,  -i.  10,  for  weight,  read  height. 

141,  .»  to,  for  hajr,  road  Uj. 

347,  —  16)  for  dim,  read  don. 

358,  —   9i  for  natural,  read  nationaL 

g&Ok  •»  1$,  for  hafcUng,  read  packing, 

366,  -.   61  for  carryMig,  read  rarying. 

404,  •»  7,  for  tqatte,  read  aqnare  nilet. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SURVEY 


OF 


DEVONSHI R  K 


CHAR   L 

GEOGBAPHiCAL  STATE  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES.  ' 
SECT.    1.— SITUATION  AND  EXTE^NT, 

T\£VONSHIRE  is  a  maritiitte  county,  bounded  nortb" 
castwardly  by  Exmoor,  in  the  county  of  Somerset  i 
^ast  and  south  by  a  part  of  Dorsetshire  and  the  English 
Channel ;  west  by  Comwall»  and  a  part  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  $  and  north  by  the  Bristol  Channel  only.  It  is: 
about  70  miles  from  north  to  south ;  65  from  east  to  west^ 
and  280  in  circumference ;  of  which,  after  reje£Ung  the 
prominent  headlands  and  indented  coves  or  inlets,  not 
exceeding  one  mile  in  their  breadth  or  openings,  there  are 
52  miles  on  the  Bristol,  and  on  the  English  Channel  82 
miles,  of  maritime  coast. 

^icrr/.*-The  most  modem  calculation  extant  (or  at 
least  such  as  has  been  within  the  reach  of  the  Author  of 
thb  Report),  assigns  an  ar^  of  1,595,309  statute  acre^, 
or  £493  square  miles,  including  water-courses,  for  the 
surface  territory  of  thecounty. 

DEVON*]  B  SECT. 
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SECT,   II.*— DIVISION^* 

Tiiis  extent  of  cotintrj  is  clivided  into  3^  hundredb^ 
and  again  subdivided  into  432  parishes  and  tithings,  ex^ 
elusive  of  the  22  parishes  and  precinAs  contained  within 
the  bottndaries  o£  the  citj.  of  Exeter,  The  returji^  made 
to  patliameilr  wider  the  Pbf  uiation  A&  of  ihi^  4- 1st  of 
George  the  Thir^,  state  the  number  of  inhabited  houses 
within  the  county  to  be  SB^fi^h  *  these  are  inhabited  by 
72,560  £imiiies,  making  a  population  of  34'39076  souls, 
and  averaging  137^1  kihabitants  to  each  square  mile  qf 
6f0  statute  acres. 

FoUiicaf. — ^  TTnder  the  Roman  domination,  Devon 
was  included  in  the  distrid  named  Britannia  Prima;  by 
the  Saxons  it  was  made  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex, 
and  so  conttmied  till  the  incorporation  of  the  various 
Saxon  states  into  one  monarchy,  in  the  time  of  Egbert." 
'  The  county  of  Devon  gives  the  title  of  Duke  andEail 
tp  the  noble  fiunily  of  Cavendisk.  The  city  of  Exeter 
sends  two  members  to  patfiamentt  and  gives  the  title  of 
Marquis  atid  Earl  t»  the  Cecil  family.  Plymouthi-  oncof 
tLe{Minci|iat  avsentits  (or  the  ntv:d  stores  of  the  kingdom^ 
gtv^esthe  tkle  of  Earl  to  the  family  of  Windsor  Hiclonan, 
anlaeo^  two  diembcrs  to  parliament;  Tavistock  seiids 
twio  mcfhbeni  to  parliament,  and  gives  the  titte  of  Marquis 
to  the  family  0f  Russell;  Dartmouth  ^ends  tvvo  members 
to.  parliament!  and  gives  tkc  title  of  Earl  add  Baron  to 
the  family  of  Lcggc ;  Ashburton  sends  two  mectibcrs  to 
parUbttn^ntj  and  grvH  the  titte  of  3aron  to  the  family  of 
DuttM9g  ;  &arn9tal^ie»  Ttvbflisti>  Oakhampton,  Honiton^ 
Pljsmpton,*  Totiiess,  and'Beeoalston^  each  sends  two  tncm^ 
bcRs  to«parliament:  Tornagtoo  gives  the  tide  of  Vistciunt 
to  the  family  of  Byng. 

ficades 
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Rstldes  these^  thtte  are  th^  fodevmg  mai1set-t0^s^ 
via.  CredttKki,  Bideford)  Topsham^  AjusAmter,  Bvn^ 
ton,  Ncwtdfi  Bu^hdly  Lyfton;  Bow,  Btadninch,  Btcats 
KiBg8bridge»  Dodbrooke,  Chudldgh  (which  latter  gives 
the  title  of  fiiuron  to  the  family  of  CKfibrd)>  Cfamnleigfa^ 
Cnllttrnptdhy  Gombe-martin,  Cofitott,  Hdrtlandy  Hathe>« 
leigh,  Hbldsworthy,  Ilfracombey  Modbuf^y^  Mofetdb 
Hempstead^  and  South  Moltooi 

The  following  vilbges  are  remarkaUe  (ot  giving  the  fol* 
towing  titles,  viz.  Edgecumbe  gtved  the  title  c(f  VistdUnt  to 
the  family  of  the  same  name;  Boringdoti  g^ves  the  title  of 
Bardn  to  the  familyof  Parker  $  Sidbury,  the  same  honour 
to  the  family  of  Pitsgtbbon}  Stevctistone,  to  that  of  RoHe^ 
and  Sidmouth  to  that  of  Addington. 

The  prinri'pal  riVeH  Inmtediately  dilchargiilg  isto  the 
Bristol  and  Englbh  Channel  are,  the  Taw,  the  Torridge^ 
the  Taoari  the  Tlfm,  the  Tealme,  the  Erme,  the 
Aven,  the  Dart^  the  Teign,  the  Exe,  th«  Otter,  and  tb^ 
Axe  I  the  lesser  streams  having  the  same  outftU,  are,  the 
Lyn,  the  Dawl,  and  the  Sid ;  the  head  branches  of  tht 
lirtncipai  rivers  are)  the  Mole,  the  Bray,  the  Okements, 
east  and  west;  the  Tavy,  the  Lyd,  the  Tynhay,  the  C^reyi 
the  Waldon,  the  Lenmon,  the  Bovey,  the  Wrey,  the 
Creedy,  the  Culm,  the  Littte  Dart,  the  Coley,  and  the 
West  Waters  of  the  river  Axe }  all  conspiring  with  their 
respective  dependencies  and  contributory  waters,  to  jus- 
tify the  ancient  designation  of  the  county,  which  was  that 
of  a  country  abounding  with  rivers,  rivulets,  and  streams* 
Hence  its  origim^l  name  D^Avon,  and  afterwardsi  in- 
dudiag  Cornwall,  that  of  J>a;imonium^ 
■ '      '        '     ■  ■ 

*  The  Roman  geographers  attribute  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  to  the 
Svmioiiti  or  Danmonii.  The  Lizard  Point  in  Cornwall,  is  deiVHmnated 
Daamdniom  Ptomontoriom  by  Cambdeni  w)io  brings  the  origin  of  tfaf 
none  hmn  the  firitiib  mtAa^  mpifpag^  ami  another  from  the  valliet 
is  wtieb  the  inhabitants  dwelt^-ZHj^iml,  in  British,  signifying  low  vallics. 

b2  It 
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"4  XLlMAtEi 

r  It  sends  86  xaembeis  to  pariiameUt,  viz.'  twid  for  the 
county,  and  Si^  as  above  shev^n.  It  pa/s  a  one^twantiotli 
part  of  the  land^taXf  and.  provides.  IGOO  men  to  the  na- 
.tional  militia.  It  produces  siWeri  coppef,  tin»  leadi  iroa^ 
.manganese,  umber,  tunber,  slate,  marble,  limestone, 
.freestone,  moorstone,  ft^d  corn  \  cider,  fowls,  game,  and 
.fish  in  abundance.  Its  chief  manufaiSlures  are  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  woollen  cloths,  as  also  of  bonc»la$e,  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  county.  There  are  mineral  waters 
•^t  Tavistock,  Cleave,  Lamerton,  Bampton,  and  Liftoif. 
*:The  bathing  places  so  much  resorted  to  during  the  Sttiftr- 
•«ier  season,  on  account  of  the  great  purity  of  the  wnier 
^d  superior  conveniences  of  sea*bathlng,  arty  Limoi^ 
Ilfracombe,  Clovella  Court,  Ilartland,  Torquay,  Sheldon, 
:Teignmouth»  Bjridleighy  Dawlish,  Star»cro$s^  Exmouth, 
jSalterton,  Sidmouth,  Bere,  and  Seaton.  « 

.,^EccleiiastieaU — Devonshire  lies  u-ifhin  the  province  of 
Canterbury  and  diocese  of  Exeter..  This  city  is  the  see 
of  the  Bishop,  and  was  so  made  by  King  Edward  the 
Confessor,  wh0 .transferred  it  hither  from  Cijeditoii, 
[fhe  city  is  a  county  within  itself,  and,  with  the  county  of 
Devon,  is  included  in  the  western  circuit  of  the  kingdom^ 


SECT.    III. — CLIMATK. 

« 

DlSTJllCT  L— North  Vcvoilm 

'  •  The  climate  here,  although  very  indulgent  in  re* 
speft  to  many  parts  of  England,  is  by  no  means  compa* 
raWc  to  the  temperature  which  charafterizcs  the  seasons 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  county  :  even  here,  and  along 
(he  sea^coasts,  from  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
dtstri&  to  the  southernmost  cove  in  the  Barnstable  or 

Bidcfonf 
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Bidetord  1>ay,  snow  seldom  lies  longer  ttdn.afeir  houSs; 
in  proof  of   which  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that: 
the  Dutch 'broad*le»iredd0uble-flo^ehng  myrtle,  a$  vrlell': 
as  the  more  delicate  aromatic  and  Darrow4eaved  sorts^ 
Qonstam ly  Bourish  in  the  open  air>  and  are^foond  not  un- 
frequently  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  garden  hedges. 

In  this  distrifi,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  snow  seldom" 
cofttinnes  any  length  of  time,  unless  upon  the^ummits  of? 
the  highest  hills,  formhig  a  pan  of,  and  abbiting  north- 
eastwardly Bpou,  the  forest  of  £xmoor.^  > 

The  rdatWe  heights  of  these  htlk  with  those  rangm^ 
along  the  sea>coast,  compared  with  the  plane >  of  high* 
water  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  from 'the  best  informatioo 
it  was  possiUe  to  procure,  ^ill-  be  found  as  follows :      . 

Dunkery  beacon,  part  of  the  forest  of  Exmoor,  1 890  feet.' 

Cattle  Head-down,  in  the  parish  of  High  Bray,  upon 
which  there  are  some  ancient  Danish  forti^c'atlons,  called 
Shoekbury-castle,  is  above  the  level  of  the  bigh-water  line 
in  the  Bristol  Channel  \500  feet. 

Chapman  Barrows,  dividing  the  parishes  of  Farracombe 
and  Chailacombei  .1200  feet.       . 

Holston  Barrow,  in  tbc  parish  of  Combe-martin,  900 
&et.       /'  -  •.*;••''■ 

Great' HsngmanrhHl,.  ifi  ttie  said  parish,  80Q/«et^    . 
,  Gcncnl  range  of  the  Esuxmv^hiUs,  tovvards  $9i^h» 
Maltnn,  SoO.fieet.    :     -     .  :     >  j 

LktlelHaJ^gman-hiti,^^rmin^the  -^aSterti  'pi-GHhk^ntofy* 
oTthebay  of -Combb-martin,'' 6D0  fe6t-  ■  .    •   '  '  > 

Hilsboroogh,  east'b%  atitt*"ot€rbaiiging"the  ttown  ^fe 
B^cODibe;  600  feet.        'i  :  i       '      .    - 

•  8bde4iiH;  one  mile  west  oJTSfiHI^ombit^  '900  fdec^    *..  •{ 
Hoafdown^te,  threcfiiX^^'oh  the  ^road  *  fitfm-  ilfra;^ 

combe  td  £ttnstabIe,:cultxvaK:d  oyer  its  ll^hest '  sttijimit^ 

*  -' '  »  5  Swine* 
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.  fivindknm^  fite  auks  from  Bfiracom^  on  ihfi  <Mtt9 
xmd$  ^ks  about  300  hot  from  the  hcigtit  of  Hovdowi^ 
aod  is  Gonaequently  800  £set  tbovc  tke  l^gll  w/iter-lnret 
i;i  the  river  of  BamslaUe. 

hcjaad  the  Torridge,  the  land  rises  progrcnivcly  along 
Ihe  sea-coast,  passing  Clovell^  Dykes  (aw>^r  anf ient  aA4 
entenaiye  Danish  fortification),  and  which  is  900  feet  aboive 
tfaclerd  of  the  high  waier  in  tbelittleportofCioveUa  below. 

The  feUowing  arer^e  state  ol  the  tbcroMta^er  at  5Q 
feet  al^ve  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  taken  fbon  the  fegislor 
of  a  gentleman  aft  fifricombe,  upon,  whole  acciiracy  |he 
strictest  reliance  may  ^be  placed*  The  extraft  coa»nienon| 
and .  concfaides  Kith  the  year  1806,  making  the  i90nthl|i 
elevation  and  depression  of  th^  mercury  a(CCordiqg  to. 
Fahrenheit's  scale.  '      . 

For  January^  •...••.^•..  53^    For  July,  ..••.— ..•;..!.  SSf 
February,  ••«••-...  48 j-  August,  •••— ••••JJ '  66 


March,    52  September, 6l'| 

Aprili   ••.^.•.*..^«  S7i  Oftobcr, '  •...•..:..'  62^ ' 

May,   •••^,.....^.».  62^  November,    «.•••  5Sf 

June.  .......M.......  64i  tfcccmbcr,  •......••  56^ 

Hence  it  appeai:$|  that  the  month  of  January  was  qot 
degree  warmer  thm  March,  and  that  8q)lcbiber  was 
^Mer  than  OAobev  by  hsEtf  adegrce  of  Fahnephe^  scak^ 
circumstances  produAive  of  the  most  nqimxi  coqAdnnu. 
tihni  aw4  wWph  wMl  be  d^lj  attqn^Jed  to  in  the,pi!9gffss 
of  this  Report.  The  mists  ap^  fop  prc^n^tft  ^Jfipg  ^ 
»a.cois»,'*l^o»gl^,  ft^ww^li?:  tp  yqsfUti^,  tpjA  yvj 
much  to  increase;  the  frigid  principle.  »jl»<pi»g  q(  t|Hl 
year,  andafiM!rw^to.irflv4t:l|C^pip^nffg^tf  ^^^ 
md  4lthpj4gh  this  ^<l  I99K:  ^  <;^»4flB|4  M  ttP^ 
l}imtgbD«  the  4i<«ri£|»  n>¥L  i^  ^^mim/AmfP  4^pm^ 
parts  seem  to  tebour  under  very  consider^iUe  ^jf^v^/^ 
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ta^jesy  wiicn  coropspof  with  the  comitfy-to  ^  fMfinP^I 
wd  in  ^be  ncigfaiboortiood,^  the  TmM  9^  l^^ipiMf 
waters  of  the  Taw  and  Tonridge  rivers.  Hvfti  ^H^^ir  4* 
milder  and  more  salubrious^  and  Tcgetation  is  a  fortnight^ 
and  sometimes  thiee  wcks^.eariier tban  th«l  ^he  cnlti* 
▼ated  lands  near  the  foot  of  Exmoor*  On  this  h^h  and 
extended  plain,  the  smnr  cootimies  to  lie  rcry  fate  in  the 
springy  and  considerably  adds  to  the  nf%«iital  h«rsbnes8 
of  the  nortb-eastwanitj  win^  Which  generally  'prev:^ 
U  that  season^  and,  from  this  ttozth  eknine»:e»  carry 
jbdditional  severity  to  all  the  cotttitry  Tyixtg  sontli-wcsr* 
wardly  from  the  moor,  ind  within  rhdr  SnSiictice.  ^  ¥or* 
innately,  hoi^cfver,  this  evil  seldbm  spreads  1^  to  \/bie 
westward  of  East  BocUmd,  and  cf  aline  drawn  fhchd^ 
north,  a  little  wenwardly,  tiowards  Bratloii  Fksnmiiig^* 
and  AriingtoQ.  '      •  "'  '  ^ 

llie  reverse  oF  those  mischievous  eflera  accoinpattying 
ihe  Exmoor  wind,  may  be  infbred  fltnn  a  cinrmnstaiicc^ 
rdated  by  Mr.  Grant,  the  present  cdBeftor  of  the  port  of 
Bideford.  Tim  getnleman  states,  that  m  the  stnnmer  oj^ 
18M,  he  removed  from  a  hot-bed  several  Aielon  plants 
Itito  lulls  io  the  open  air,  previousljr  prepared  with  dung 
^nd  ridi  mcmid  to  receive  them ;  these  hiUs  wel^  after*' 
wai^  covered  Vith  $at  pebbte-ittee^*  hrbqght  £rom 
Ihe  shingle  bank,  lying  southwardly  tiotd  the  Norttiam* 
(lorrows;  the  plants  were  p^fbte^ed  by  a'cotimuiii'hand' 
glass,  [daced  in  such  a  manner  upon  the  stones,  as  to  ad* 
mit  a  free  circnlatidn  of  adr  dliring'the  twenty-four  hours, 
Wd  the  melmi-f ines,  yrerc  pennixt^  Kk.ipCfrad  J&om  fn* 
der^  and  occupy  the^JMde  Qf.t)^^pif0iii7dingJuIL.,.Xhc 
vines  irnitod  o^oajly  wdl  in  i^  x^pep.^  as  up^cTfthe. 
gbsw;  and  from  iwo of  these  hiUs,F|ik^)irei«occu^ 
by  diree plants  each»  6i  br^qe,  or  1%.^  the rpQk^.qfi;yt(Dt. 
lope  mf^f,  we^  (;i%4<^iog  theiiwwb«  of  August.  ^ 

b4  Septem* 
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•  CtlMATB: 

September,  tifid  ))roved  in  size  and  flavour  equal  to  any 
raised  under  glasses  by  the  most  skilful  gardeners  in  th« 
neigkboorhood. 

•  • 

DISTRICT' IL^^Fre^j  or  Dtinstofde  Land. 

From  the  extremely  long  ap<)  detached  figure  of  this 
flistriA,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  possess  a  consi;- 
derable  yariety  of  climate— the  fa^  is  so^  for  although  its 
irestern  guarter  is  entirely  out  pf  the  reach  of  any  on-^ 
friendly  winds  f9om,t|ie  height^  of  fxmoor  or  of  D^rt- 
rnqory  ai^d  its ,  winter  cliniate  is  there  found  to  be  mil4 
an4  geni^^  iq  the  highest  degrc^i  still  the  excessive  vio- 
Ipice  of;  the  westerly  wjnds  are  such^  as  to  bafl|e  alnacs^ 
every  effort  of  the  industrious  cultivator  of  woodland  $  for 
no  sooner  does  the  plant  arrive  to  the  height  of  the  plaiu 
over  which  the  westerly  winds  are  found  to  pass,  than  its 
tpp  becomes  shorn  and  stunted^  and  its  energies  are  con^- 
fined  to  the  enlargenxent,  in  diameter,  of  a  few  crippled 
liipbsj  and  aJanguid  increase  pf  body  or  trunk  of  the  tree^ 
.  The  north«west.  ii^inds  from  the  forest  of  Exmoor,  {m^ 
duce  much  frost,  aud  cold-drivingjol^s,  in  the  spring  of 
t))e  ye^,  and  arc  greatly  dreaded  op  the  eastern  side  of^ 
the  di^rid^  }.|put  i^  U  the  westerly  or  Dartmoor  winds^ 
that  are  stated  to  produce  the  greatest  mischief  ^  a^.sea«y 
sons  in  the  Drewst;:^nton  quarter* 

1        •  •  ••         *  .•• .. 

•  The  sonth -westerly  winds  prevail  most  generally  in  thU' 
conhtry  noipth  of  Darttnoor;  these  ^seldom  blow  long* 
without  being  accompanied  with  conthiual  rain :  but  the 
blighting  efieAs  of  the  south-easterly  wirtcfe  are  still  more 
dreaded- by  those  who  live  withhi  afew  miles  of  the  f6ot' 
of  tfie  moor;    These"  frequently  blow  for  some  tiine  in  the ' 

.   -  '^  months. 
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CUMATIS,  f 

months  of  March^  April,  and  May,  when  considerable 
damage  is  done  to  the  orchards,  and  in  retarding  the 
growih  of  grass  and  com.  Yet,  from  observations  ada» 
aUj  made  -  between  Oakhampton  and  London,  the  ave* 
rage  temperatore  of  climate  is  stated  to  be  warmer  at 
Oakhampton  than  in  London,  by  three  degrees. 

The  Mesbaw  division  of  this  district  is  entirely  out  of 
^e  reach  of  th^  Dajlmoor  winds  ^  but  the  nort;hem  galea 
sweeping  the  heights  of  Exmoor,  are  little  less  unfriendly 
in  their  passage  over  that  part  of  the  distri£^  during  the 
s^ng  and  early  parts  of 'summer* 

The  average  height  of  the  thermometer  In  the  shade 

and  open  air,  taken  at ,  Oakhampton,  for  the  year  I8O69 

was  as  follow,  vlz« 

...  J 

Jannary*  •*ttMfHf«^««M*.34^^    Julyj  ••«•*•«•••••««••  62^ 

February^  .•w..rtr—-*  36^  August,,  ••,.,.«..,  ^3^  . 

March,  •••••••••••••••••.fy  41^-  jSept^mber,  ••.«!•  5*1  i 

April,  •••••••M*........*...  4S-^  October,  ...m.*...  46^ 

J4^jf   •f«.«f**^.*M*»*.*.M«  50 1-  November,  .«•«.,•  4}  . 

June,  •«•••««...•,••••••••*•  S5i  December,  •••.«.  S9y 

Djstrict  IK — South  HamSf  Limestone^  MarUe,  &V. 

The  climate  here  b  suf^psed  to  be  more  mil4  gnd  sa-t 
iohrioiis  thai)  in  any  other  part  of  England :  %b^^  most. 
Tiolent  windS|  ^d  those  acpompanied  with  the  heaviest. 
fail  of  raiO)  ave  chiefly  from  the  southward  and  westoa 
4piarters }  but  in  the  hundreds  of  Roborough  and  Tavis- 
tock, the  south-easterly  Winds  "^  are  said  to  produce  the 
greatest  injury  to  vegetation,  corn,  ^d  fhiit- trees :  the 
moor  ^nds  ar€  equally  dreaded  at  Brent,  Buckfastleigh^ 
and  Ashburton.  The  climate  of  Modbury  and  Kings- 
bridge,  although  at  so  short  a  distance  from .  Ivy-i^ric|get 
95  certainly  los  huxi(^4  ^f^  ^t  ^^?  ^^9t  of  Ds^moor. 
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P/STfJCT  V.-^yGraniie  drove/. . 

*  The  «>uthcr!y  wrnds  aitf  found  here  by  hr-  tb©  oKW  fir-i 
nous  and  prcvaknt  $  and  altboogh  the  ^re«t  feree  of  the 
westerly  winds  i^mrndi  abated^  from  the  aheltet  aflbrded 
bj  the  heights  of  Dartmoof^  stifl  the  cold  and  ftigid  vim 
jMtut  continually  descending  from  that  eminence^  produces 
1^  most  serious  mischirf  to  the  a^ricQ&uml  imereste  mf 
this  distrift. 

VmsTRICT  VL — Red  Clay  and  sandy,  Loofn;  M4rk  Gr^ift^ 
andBumftmg  FluasafHaUtmaaiW^fdkmy. 

Little  farther  can  be  ssdd  of  the  climate  of  th;$  <^i$tri£l^' 
than  that  the  moor  winds  are  often  complained  of  at  Bow^ 
and  in  the  Nbrvh  Tawton  qifarter ; '  orherwise  the  air  may 
generally  b^  considered  as  mild  as  that  iq  the  mMt  tempesr 
rateand'^ofesome  parts  of  the  county; 

;  ...    

DlSTRl-GTVlL—ehaAy  Flinty  SandsUMyJUaafyFxwtoat^ 
JLitnistone^  bV.  fsf/w ^ 

Tte^  jrtidSkarly  winOft^^  by  Car  the  xpmf.  vipka^  and 
common  y  hut  those  from  the  opposite  quarter  are  found 
to  be  the  most  dlestrtiffive  to  fruift,  and  ttjuridus:  to  vegeta- 
tion, in  the  spring bPthe  year.  UpWthc  whole,  k  Stes 
not  seem  Ixable  to  the  same  local  disadvantages,  so  often 
idVcartcd  to  in  the  prccddhig  distrlfts- 


*'  •'  SEftT.  ir.-i-soiL.     •  ^  '    .- 

•  As  ft  appears  utterty  impossible  for  any  one  to  pro- 
nou&<^(f  with  certainty  on  the;  nature  'of  v&  or  snHaee^ 
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ipoiil4y  witfu^ttt'^  due  e^^^^^  pi  ikp  tvi^lj  and 
eiwn  tiie  mpT^  JWV>t^  ^bstrata  pf  tlve  spffaq^  ^p  be  ^t« 
^t^aed)  it  ii^ck^emed  proper  ^o  pfpWHIs  ^.t  ^9  ^^^  pi^fh 
fient  Survey^  dose  attentkm  ^^  ]f^a^  p4Ai9  thei^^  pai|H 
cubrs. 

The  »5pcft  of  ihediftriftTbrfofft  Wt  i»  *b«  pf  i^  W»»t?y 
much  broken  imc^liilk,  bpl^^pg  s^gepfiral  ^i^^^.^  ^iu^ 
tQ tiie  northwarcj  oif We3t,.8tfid*  5tftf»i»WiBg  tc}  tb?  fo^lv* 
ward  of  the  forest  of  ExiMofi  ^IfP^tAg /rQin  sea  to  sea^ 
from  the  9ai$ter9  point  a  bule>oii^hw9gp4ly*  The  Internal 
«ini£%vre  of  liie^  hiUsi,  wlii^li  are  p^cajsnonidljF  brq^^eo  by 
Ihe  V9)e9S  p9^iBg  tbvough  ih^si^  cpnsi^Upf  apriinitiv^ 
tfrati^  »ock,  cpmespoodiDf  ip,  dine^^  wi^  tjieir  go^ 
9ei9l  coun^f  ^ad  vsiryix^.  i^  i^  dlP^o  Ac,  nonl^  ^od  souU^ 
fnm  so  to  «p  d00r<Ci^  Tbe^iisilVlf  pf  tlys  rqck  is  ^  ^ 
kmtnoQs  cfiffmAert  thu  iVfRr  part^  of  i^Uf )|  Yfir J  m 
tbrir  te^f i|i^,  ^  mlncra^l  sqbetARcei^  v^J:^  prm,t|ie4ti| 
Iftve  e»t9fed  floore  or  lesi  i^tp  j^prnj^i|^t|foq  vridi  th^  prW 
|w*iv^  9m%  ?nd  which  s9iompo%  fer^iOT.  1^9  cli9f?i4Nr 
^f  m  isdurated  ctojt^. 

In  those  plsices^  rhere  Ib^.  t^er  p^yt^  of  the  f^^Ic  are  of 
H  splin^-tentiui}^  rising  Wpmf  .1*1  i^hpnotwidj^l  ^  (:ubica) 
frffg|il^t$»  ..ifphihitiOg  ^  th^  4a(^e^m.  4  4w>j<¥r  raihe* 
Uver-fotowtd  «ppfar9tfUifbi78MMl  >faf  Sfwli  .9t«^^  o^  tb^ 
nviii^  pneloand  to  t^  «^r^ed  iKttb  a  booivnii  or  laiiber 
yeUowisK  Ifji^d  of  ochir^  it  is  gmeiaUf  Q9}|€d  frcej  or 
Danstone  land.  Here  the  Mil  is  of  9  gnod  dftpfht  upon 
fbc  ihili^tf  if  nf  fi  bright  bf»el  tthHu*,  qf  a  |ei949rtn* 
ahte  witmre^  ?od  genmB?  cjBMtncd  lo  be  the  best;  qom 
bud**  1RhC8tlbe  iwk.eiDps  oiit  in  W7  thfoi  laoiin^  of 
a  smooth  and  glo«7  ^ppcaraofCi  with  a  rotten  shivery 


*  %»  spea^g  of  the  iliifloe  or  VS\n  foek  bereaftfTi  k  irifl  idwiiy*  %• 
|wmd  accompaiuc4  with  a  vatiiw  weSt  cr  cevcritof  a  • 

\'  }    '    '      '"    '  fraAure; 
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fraAure,  it  forms  the- basis  of  the  $cmI  or^surfac^-mooMy 
tbe  subsoil  of  which'  is  contrnued  to  various  depths,  ac- 
cording to  the  resistaiite  the  under  stratum  of  shkley  rock 
soay*  Imve  presented  to  tho  slow  dctomposmg  process 
which  this  species  of  rock  seems  gradually  to  be  under-^ 
gomgy  attd  thenee  forms  a  siratum  of  brtmnwjeUow,  or 
Uueish^colourcd  clay,  dorresponding  in  colour  with  the 
xock  Mow,  and  from  wUch  all.  the  clayey  parts  of  this 
country  are  unquesHonably  derived. 

The  soil  here,  from  the  coolness  and  moistnr'e-of  iti^ 
bottom,  is  generally  consid^ered  more  favouraUe  to  the- 
culture  of  grzn  than  of  com**.  The  surface  of  the  un- 
enclosed and  extensive  mooivlands.  or  cereinons^  which- 
«ccu^y  so  large  a  propowion  of  this  distrid,  lie  gcncrallf 
4/t  a  greater  distance  from -the  shiHot  or  shalty  under* 
stratunf  before' described,  thin'  In  thd  cuHii^t^^parts  of 
Ihe  distriA.  in  some  iftstances^  the  substratutn  df  the^ 
wastes  is '  formed  of  a  hard  and  dursjblfe  speeies  of  wliii» 
and  frecstohie  mixed  witdi  white  ^ne  (that  iSy  quarts),  vadf 
a  species  of  granite  gravel,  covered  with  a  strong  gre^th 
of  black  heath)  rooted:  ih  a  thin  staple!  4»P  dry  browA  peat 
lyinjg  inMediately  otP  th6  iHi(!k,  arid  Irotb  whkh  it  is 
pared  by  the  inhabitants  Wi*tlie  {>Hr)Kfse9^of-ftei;  Where 
water  has  been  antsiecl  M^tbe-  Mei  of  bitls  and  low 
]^aa^  peat,*tO  a  greater-'of  kt»i  depfb,'has  4Me^  prou.* 
dnced}  but  in  no  instanir&is^he  quantity  of  ipeait  or  tu4 
to  be  regarded  as  consklerabte;  '*J  •  '  '^  • ' 

Ateheibgh  ifhe  genemlnatui^'ofithasoa  t)ftay'be>  "pretty 

#ett  understood  frdni  what  has;*  "beeir  MK^vcAf  a  more  tni- 

tote  description,  of  its  mosti'StriWmg  ''peoittiai4fieS| '  and 

#  ...       .  /        '.^.    *  •  :*:       .     •  Li*/.  /•"  '    .    '  ^ 

_ —  I  >  *   ■  ■        t ,  ,,i 

*"*  Whenever  mehtiob  is  made  of  the  thaley  rock,  rhTiitufe^  it  mU 
f(M«y»  .<bf  |cMm4  att^nde4  with  »  cold  vfet  ttrsUoni  of.qkiy  At-Tapvua 
llepths  between  the  r9^.?ftdjujfjj|ff  j^gjiMj, ,  ,i,      ^  ,    ,  .       \  - 1^    . 

. .  1    .  Other 
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«id»cr  tieatiires  pf^hc  countiy,  <occumng  in  the  examln^i- 
tion  of  this  distrifkf  may  perhaps  not  be  deemed  improper 
or  unnecessary. 

A  light  brown  loam  of  a  good  staple  on  a  grey  kiOas 
composed  of  thin  lamina^  and  which,  when  moistened^ 
assmnes  a  bright  hazel  colQur^  forms  the  basis  of  the  cal« 
tiKUed  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilfracombe,^  Berry<» 
narber,  Watermouth,  and  Combe-martin:  it  is  in  all 
places  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  purposes  of  aration  ;  aoxl 
when  the  dissolution  of  the  rock  is  gone  so  far  as  to  create 
a  deep  subsoil  of  brown,  blue,  or  yellow  clay,  it  becocncs 
raized  with  irregular  fragments  of  a  hard  rubble  stone^ 
£com  one  to  six  or  eight  inches  cubical  measure,  display* 
iag  divers  colours  of  aluminous  and  silicious  earths,  in  a 
softer  or  more  indurated  state,  as  the  extraneous  bodies 
witk  which  they  may  be  combined,  render  them  soft  or 
more  impenetrable. 

Proceeding  thence  eastwardly  along  the  coast,  the  Great 
and  Little  Hangman-hill,  Holsten  Barrows,  and  Kentis- 
bury*downy  rise  with  considerable  grandeur  over  the 
other  hills ;  but  when  compared  with  the  more  valuable 
wastes  in  the  country,  become  of  little  or  no  consideration 
in  the  eye  of  the  agriculturist.  The  surface  of  these 
downs  vary  from  a  dry  peaty  moor,  lying  close  upon  a 
hard  bed  of  sandstone,  white  acre  and  granite,  to  a  thin 
moory  soil,  intercepted  from  a  similar  understratum  by 
the  occurrence  of  a  thin  body  of  granite  gravel,  or  a  cold 
dose  stratum  of  white  and  yellow  clay,  mixed  and  inter* 
spersed  with  small  veins  of  an  ochreous  substance,  resem« 
Uing  an  oxyde  or  rust  of  iron. 

Farther  along  the  coast,  and  through  the  parishes  of 
Trentishoe,  Martinhoey  Linton,  Countesbury  aiid  Bren^- 
don,  including  Badgery,  Kttle  difference  appears  to  mark 
(be  character  of  the  cultivated  lands»  from  that  which  is 

stated 
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Btatcd  of  the  i^mt  tt^  A  IHhtfcdttte  tAd  IteMy«4iarb^. 
The  moor  dnd  common  land§^  oC  considerable  elevation, 
binding  east  wardly  upon  Exmoor,  arc  generally  of  a  bet- 
ter quality  than  those  covering  the  hills  on  th^  coasts  of' 
the  Bristol  Channel.  The  cultivated  lands  In  fh^  parish^ 
of  Challacorttbe  and  Parracombc,  High  Bray"^  Kforth  Mol* 
ton.  Twitching,  MoUand  Bouceaux,  extendrtig  to  the  hill 
on  Tvhith  is  situated  the  church  of  East  Anstey,  consist 
generally  of  a  well  stapled  brown  and  hazeWololined  loam 
on  a  shillot  aild  shaley  fock,  but  which,  frdm  thtiir  supe- 
rioi^  elevation,  Seem  better  calculated  for  thef  purposes  of 
pasture  than  of  tillage.  The  low  lands  have  an  ihtcrven- 
ingstfatum  of  clay  between  the  rock  and  fhe  surface  of 
the  meadows,  which  have  "been  much  raised  ^nd  enriched 
by  sediment  conVeyed  in  the  annual  inundations  ffom  th^ 
higher  grounds. 

This  character  of  country,  with  a  considci'ibk  dcpi*es- 
i\6n  of  its  hills  from  the  foot  of  Exmoor,  continues,  with 
SnciK  shades  of  difference  as  may  be  occasioned  by  a  greater 
or  less  depJth  t)f  subsoil  intervening  between  the  surface 
and  tlitr  rock,  through  the  north  parts  of  the  parishes  of 
East  ind  West  Anstcy^  the  part  of  Molland  lying  north 
of  the  tafhplkcfoad  leaditig  from  South  Molton  tp  Dul- 
tertnn,  the  horthcrn  pArts  of  Bishops,  and  George  Nymp- 
ton,-  South  Molton,  Sattcrlcigh,  Warkleigh,  Chittlehamp- 
•ton,  and  Filleigh.  Proceeding  thence  northwardly  through 
the  parishes  of  Swimbridge,  Liindkey,  West^-Buckhmdi 
Charles,  Goodleigh,  Stoke  Rivers^  and  Bftitton  Flem-i 
mingj'^a  bright  brown,  or  rather  cedar-coloured  soil,  seems 
frequently  to  occur,  and  ta  carry  ivith  it  a  corrdsporididg 
iuperiorrty,  as  is  evinced  by  ih  producing  a  very  s6und 
traft  of  grass  and  torn'  land.'  This  exctncnee  is  found  to 
spread  generally  over  the  eitcn^ivc  waste  c^Bratton^down^ 
and  althtoagh  not  a!t«gcthei^frce  from  tnterru^ioh  by  fM 

Ught 
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Kght  lirown  and  grey  teaddr  looinfti  k  traeeftble  Afoii^ 
the  parishes  of  Kentisburyt  £ast-doidrn»  AYlingtiont  Lov^ 
hore^  attd  Shervrdi*  to  Kttoit; 

Returning  tlience  Mrthwardljr  tliTthl]^  Aishlbrd,  Pneit* 
totd,  Marwood,  l^estydowui  and  Bt'ittettdon,  a  targe  ptw 
]pdrttcii  of  maies  occu^  the  face  of  the  coBtxtty,  and 
■ttich  confiae  tKe  extent  of  culriVated  land;  the  aoU  of 
%litch  is  gemtnilf  that  of  a  grey  (Sender  loam,  of  fit'  mode* 
i^e  staple  on  a  dry  schistiis  or  daty  rock.  Sooth-^direst^ 
^Irardly  from  IVncombtt  and  passing  the  Umi^stone  ridges 
ddotig  th6  coast,  the  soil  b  of  a  good  staple,  assuming  ir 
liright  hazet^olour,  and  lies  to  a  sofBciMt  depth  on  the 
common  rock.  Here,  large  fragments  of  white  acre  (ii 
stone  much  used  for  die  purposes  of  repairing  the  high- 
ways) frequently  occurs.  This  charader  continues  with- 
odt  any  material  alteration  through  Morthoe,  Georgchaol^ 
Biwuiton,  and  Ueaitton  Panthardpn,  affording  a  tra&  of 
land  95  well  calculated  for  a  system  of  tip  and  down  hus>- 
band>y»  aafor  its  dwre  general  appropriation  of  lying  in 


It  any  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  the  highest  hills 
throQghout  the  distfifl  here  described,  lying  north-east« 
wardly  of  the  river  Taw>  the  general  stratified  struAure 
•f  the  substratum  is  lost  in  a  deep  bed  of  rubbly  clay,  the 
stones  of  which  tally  in  every  respeA  with  those  before 
described,  and  are  found  to  occupy  to  a  very  considerable 
depth  the  tops  of  the  highest  eminences  in  the  country. 

The  land  between  the  Taw  and  the  Tofridge  rivers, 
bounded  southiHrardty  l^y  the  parishes  of  Wear  Giffard, 
Hensbaw,  Yamescombe  and  Atherington  (and  formed  bf 
ft  Gominiiatioa  of  the  Same  ridges,  although  considerably 
lower,  which  msUrk  thie  Idadifig  features  of  the  county  ly* 
Ing  east  t»f  the  Taw  river),  consists  wi^h  Utf  le  variation  of 
A  well  ifafAedy  tender,  grefr  and  htowa  loam  on  the  skiU 

lot. 
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kitp  ti^eff  tod  acUstus  rdck,  aod  well  catcuhteci  for  x 
ijstem  of  conv^iblc  husbaHdrjA  Upon  tlie  low'  grounds 
'  a  stratum  of  loam  or  brown  jpottei'^s  clay  occurs  between 
tbe  surface  soil  atui  the  rock^  atid  which  at  Fremiiigton  is 
^  a  considerable  depths  and  much  used  in  the  coarse  pot- 
teries of  Barnstable  and  Bideford*  Westward  of  the  Tor* 
fidget  ^^i  through  the  parishes  oi^Northam,  Bideford» 
Abbotsham»  Alwington,  Littleham  and  Land*cit)ss,  the 
same  gqseral  charader  of  country  continues)  although  the 
soil  decasionrily  varies  from  a  grey  and  brown  loam  to  that 
0f  a  light  red  or  cedar-colouf,  smd  lying  on  a  deep  stratum 
of  ntbbly  loam,  highly  shaded  with,  and  partaking  of  the 
nnM  hue* 

blSfklCT  iT!. 

The  soil  in  tli^  pal*ish  of  Little  Torritigt<>rt|  consists  pf 
a  loose  free  loaoi  of  a  good  staple>  on  a  deep  rubbiy  sab« 
Koil.  At  Frithlestock  it  abates  c&nsideirably  of  this  go9d 
equality,  and  in  many  places  is  found  to  consist  of  a  moisc 
grey  loam  on  a  tough  vcUow  clay,  much  better  adapted  %Q 
the  tttltu)re  of  oats  than  of  barley 4  Through  the  parishes 
of  Monkleighy  Buckland  Brewer,  the  free  or  Dunstone 
soil  prevails,  occasionally  varied  with  small  veins  of  a 
cedar*colour  on  a  substratum  of  rubbiy  loam,  in  whidi 
tl^re  are  sometimes  found  black  flints  or  firestones,  parti- 
cularly in  the  parish  of  Buckland  B^wer.  This  bright 
hazel<oloured  land,  generally  denotes  a  favourable  dispo- 
sitioi^  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips  and 
ck>yer. '  (These  parishes  are  all  watered  with  an  abundance 
«f  living  springs). 

In  this  description,  although  unquestionably  much  infe- 
rior, must  be  admitted  the*  northern  part  of  Woolfardis- 
worthy,  passing  through  which,  and  by  Clovella  Dykes^* 
you^escen^  from  the  new  lodge  jto  Clovella  Court.    The 

tiew 
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vitff  of  the  rftvine  or  dingle^  by  tUt  aid^of  whibh  .tke  nev. 
foad  k^>  is  trulj  piAuresqseand  inteh»tibgr;  it  winds 
^  for  thk  distance  of  about  A'mile  and  a  half  on.  die 'sides  o£ 
an  indented  eminenoe^  (be  projeAing  points  of  wbich'  nsft 
oh  adecUvity  that  seeoia  nearly  approaching  <fo  a  perpcair 
dicttlar..  This,  as  well  as  fhe  oppoaitl  side  of  tbi  glen, 
is  covered  with  a  close  growth  of  oak  copsewood^  ^hic3a 
appear  to  clothe  the  sharpest  points  and  ridges  in  tbe'dte- 
centff  and  continue  thus  £pathered  to  the  lowest  topSf  of  the! 
Table  Cliffs,  which  lie  within,  a  few  feet  of  the  Jsigh  watett 
mark.  The  wild  scenery  of  this  descent^-  united-  with  a 
bird's  eye  view  of  the  dkninutive  appearance  of /vessels  in 
the  faay.of  Bideford  (whose  waters  soem'to  wash  the  ktot 
of  the  plane  you  are  descending),  a  more  eiltended  viewj9f 
itS'boki  commanding  shores  rising  abruptly  froia.fhe's^a^ 
dMnled  wkh  com-^eldaor  robed  in  perpetual  vei'duret  alii 
conspbre  to  excite  the  most  agreeable  sensations  of  grandon:, 
eombintd  with  fertility  'and.plenty  in  the  highest  degrdf^. 
*  The  little  town  and:  harbour  of  CioveUa  ar e  situated  flUf 
the. month  of  the  ravniei  or  rather  defep  hoUow- above  no». 
ticedi  it  ia  neatly  built  on  the  lower  bench  of  the  clifi 
and  their  ascending  atdes^  and  chiefly  supported  by  its.^sb*. 
cries  atid  the  lime^works,  which  latter  are  ha-e  supplied 
fronv  the  opposite  coast  of  Wales.  Its  hairbour.  is  proteAed 
from  the  westward  by  an  excellent  pier,  within  which  all 
the  craft  and  shipping  resorting  to  the  port,  can  at  all 
times  ride  and  lye  with  the  most  perfeA  safety :  it  is  only 
to  be  lamented  that  this  as  well  as  the  harbour  of.Ilfni-i 
combe,  is  not  upon  a  much  larger  and  extended  scak. 
They  are  however  both  wonderfully  convenient  as  £u(  as 
their  capacity  extends,  and  refieA  the  highest  praise  and 
honour  to  the  individuals  who  have  so  nobly  construAed 
them*  QoveDa  house  it  situated  in  a  well  chosen,  shdtdied 
spot,  adjoining  which  is  a  range  of  rich  arable  and  gcass- 
DEVOM.]  c  land. 
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hnd,  mtLa  oomdmbk  sUiting  oEoofeifliml  odier  ttehrw 
jug  woodiaiid ;  the:  soil  var^s  from  a  moist  grtj  kxun  oo 
a  brown  and  yettovr  cltj,  to  a  loose  friaUe  faazd-coioafed 
ikUNikl  on  a  bed  of  rubbly  reddist^  cdonred  schistus  dayi 
apparently  derived  from  a  decomposition  of  the  kilks  recki 
vhich  here  rises  intnueh  thicker  fragments  than  has  been 
kitherto  observcid  to  the  eastvrard,  '  ' 
'  The  approa^Ktd'Hartland  Abbey  IS' rendered  paMku* 
laily  interesting^  by  the  length  of^thevale  throDgh  wUcb 
thd  road  winds  to  the  hoasc.  This  vailey  averages  i^ther 
Itss  than  a  quarter  of  a  n^le  in  bread th|  and  is  supplied 
hf  a  constant  stream  for  the  purposes  of^  irrigrati<>fi.'  Its 
skies  ai^e  cdveved  with  an  mibmken  ratt^eof  aak  wbod; 
the  tops  df  which,  though  tow«piog  to 'a-  considerable 
hdght)  are  sHU  shorn  by  tho  force  of  tl»e  Wiesterlyi4i(ifidsi 
in  so  smooth  and  untfofin  a  maiind^^  abneetnt  «o  Ud-defi^ 
anci^/totfae  utmost  eferts  of  art  to  produee  or  tmitatiHi^-o^ 
•Thb  part  qf  the  valley  is  terminated  b^.  she  alU»ef  and 
^leasuie-grouiids,  on  each  sidcr'oottnefted- with  the  wood- 
laftd.  The  front  and  other  parts  of  tke  buiUing,  although 
^iticraUy  appearing  in  a  modern*  dress,  stiH' retain  hipist  of 
the  jirincipal  fisatt^resof  its  prinniEti^eickaitsAcr. » fhieGot3vic 
arch  seems  here  rather  to  embelUsRithan  abate  the  beauty 
(if  modern  design,  '  Passing  thr<}ugh  the  hall,  vtMi  enter 
t'hc  western  aprtmcnts  of  the  buiidin|^,  where  a  continn^^ 
ance.of  the  front  valky  presents  ftseif  in  the  form  of  a 
spiaii  deer  park,  surrounded  with  woodland ;  the  hihabi<i 
tants  of  which  arc  seen  .  confidently  grazing  under  thd 
sttidy  windows.  The  whole  indeed,  appears  so  happily 
in  nnison  with  the  bencvoiem  disposition  of  the  proprte>- 
Sor,  that  it  becomes  absolutely  impossible,  however  inittf- 
iBXtant  to  the  observance  of  sitcIi  scenes,  to  beliold  Hart- 
Ihad  Abbey,  and  at  the  same  time  to  know  the  worth  anil 
virtues  of  its  owner,  without  feeling  a  glo^r  of  the  highest 

satiffibAion 
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Batisfii^oii  at  so  well  merited  a  distribation  o(  the  gift< 
of  Providence. 

The  general  character  of  soil  throughout  the  northern 
parts  of  the  parish  of  Hartland,  is  that  of  a  light  tender 
loam  of  a  greyish  brown  colour,  and  resting  upon  a  sub- 
stratum of  clay,  at  various  depths  from  one  to  three  or 
four  feet  of  the  reck,  which  generally  consists  of  a  blueish 
grey  substance,  breaking  up  into,  square  fragments,  and 
making  good  building  stone. 

This  general  character  is  occasionally  interrupted  with 
veins  of  a  reddl&h  brown  colour,  equally  well  stapled  with 
the  grey  loam,  but  much  varied  in  its  quality^  through  the 
particubr  combinations  of  other  substances :  its  general 
temperament,  though  somewhat  drier,  may  be  referred  to 
the  dark  hazel  or  brown  loams.  No  material  difference 
seems  to  occur  between  the  soil  and  understrata  of  Little 
Torrington,  horn  that  which  may  be  said  to  obtaia 
through  Great  Torrington,  thence  to  Stevenstone,  and 
a  part  pf  the  parishes  of  St.  Giles's,  Roborough,  and 
Beaford. 

Froceeding.east  of  the  Torridgc,  and  through  the  pa- 
rishes of  Dolton,  Dowland,  Iddesleigh,  Broadwood-kelly, 
Honey^hurch  and  Monk  Oakhampton,  the  soil  generally 
consists  of  a  hazel-coloured  loam,  or  free  dunstone,  inter- 
spersed with  veins  slightly  tinged  with  a  light  pink  co- 
lour, and  lying  on  a  rubbly  subsoil  intercepting  the 
sur£ice  at  a  good  distance  from  the  killas  or  shillot 
rock. 

Whilst  this  country  in  many  places  exhibits  a  most 
delightfully  varied  and  pi£hjresque  appearance,  it  more 
frequently  presents  deep  and  fatal  impressions  of  a  much 
worn  and  exhausted  soil ;  fields  bearing  but  a  very  thin 
and  feeble  plant  of  clover,  light  and  indifferent  crops  of 
wheat  and  oats ;  and  generally  characterized  by  a  tough, 
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tnry,  and  sottrberbsige.  The  crops  of  tarllfyy  ht'Wti^eti 
seem  generally  to  countenance  a  more  favourable  ddsa*i{i« 
tion. 

The  country  from  Little  Torrington  tlirough  the  pa* 
fishes  of  Merton,  Huishj  and  Meeth,  contsdns  a  d^ihi«' 
ble  proportion  of  good  com  and  grass  land :  ib  tSils  dis» 
tance  some  very  good  barley^  wheat,  tni  dbter,  tr^re 
observed.  Between  Meeth  Church  and  the  ToiYidge  a 
narrow  vein  of  red  land  appeared,  stretching  east^ard^f 
towards  Iddesleigh  and  Winkleigh. 

The  soil  in  the  parishes  of  Shepwash,  fiucUaml,  FiK- 
leigh,  Pctrotkstow,  Marland,  and  Langtree,  may  b6 
divided  into  three  classes :  the  first  consists  of  a  loose 
friable  loaiti  of  a  good  staple,  lying  upon  the  schistus  rock; 
the  second,  a  well  stapled  reddish  brown  loam,  on  ad 
understratum  of  rubbly  clay,  which  is  found  finally  t6 
rest  on  a  hard  shillot  rock,  breaking  up  into  etcelldiit 
building  stones;  th^  third  class  chiefly  occupies  the  tsdlie^ 
and  low  grounds,  and  is  composed  of  a  tliiiik  gr6y  loani^ 
on  a  subsoil  of  white,  yellow,  Imd  blue  clay. 

Approaching  Black  Torrington  from  Cookbu^^taid 
Bradford,  the  higher  parts  of  the  country  fhroti^  tfib 
Ibrmer  parish  and  High  Heanton,  appear  very  much  to 
improve ;  the  soil  being  a  well-stapled  tender  loam  on  a. 
shillot  rock;  but  a  thin  stapled  grey  loam  on  a  substratum 
of  cold  yellow  clay,  veined  with  an  ochery  matter,  seems 
more  fully  to  mark  the  quality  of  the  vallies  and  lower 
ground. 

Approaching  the  town  of  Hatherleigh  from  the  norths 
we  are  suddenly  plunged  into  a  deep  stratum  of  red  rich 
loam,  and  which  generally  may  be  considered  as  the 
western  termination  of  the  red  land  district  North 
of  the  village  of  Winkleigh,  the  soil  continues  of  a  good 
staple^  and  lies  upon  the  laminous  rock,  which  here  breaks 
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into  a-  small  splintery  fraAure>  and  aSbrds  a  much  drier . 
Bottom  than  some  of.  the  ridges  lying  sooth  of  it.  The 
black  gravelly  shillot  seems  here  to  indicate  that  limestone 
may  be  found  at  ao  great  distance*  Descending  this  ridge 
to  the  northward^  the  Dunstone  land  appears  to  lose  its 
superiority  iu  a  cold  moory  trat^  whii:h  continues  towards 
Asbreigney  $  but  towards  Eggsford  a  much  sounder  coun- 
try seems  to  present  itself. 

The  marshes  along  the  Taw,  in  the  parishes  of  Ash- 
reigneyt  Burrington,  and  High  Bickington,  consist  cf  a 
brown  deep  clos^  loam,  on  an  understratum  of  loose  black 
gravel  and  sand.  The  higher  parts  of  these  parishes  to 
the  westward,  are  formed  of  a  moist  but  tender  grey  ioam> 
on  a  bed  of  clay  of  various  deptlis  upon  the  shaley  rock* 
Mixed  with  this  understratum,  and  on  the  eastern  brows 
of  Uie  hiik  bounding  the  river  Taw,  veins  of  a  red  cedar- 
coloured  loam  are  found,  of  a  good  depth  on  the  shillot 
rock,  which  in  such  places  breaks  up  into  larger  and  more 
cubical  formed  fragments  than  under  the  deep  grey  loam» 
with  its  weak  and  shivery  understratum.  The  hills  and 
ridges  here,  after  opening  a  passage  for  the  Mole  and  river 
Taw,  appear  to  resume  their  usual  course.  The  dividing 
ridge  at  the  junction  of  these  rivers,  tliough  very  high, 
vid  consequently  bkak  and  exposed,  affords  a  tderablQ 
tra£t  of  useful  com  land.  The  birnks  of  the  rivers  Taw 
aadr  Mole,"  as  well  as  the  combes  or  hollows  branching  in 
various  directions  from.  tjiem>  are  beaotifuUy  enriched 
with  oak  timber  and  coppice  woodlfind.  These  form  an 
agficeable  contrast  with  the  glades  and  meixdows  through 
which  these  rivers  hold  their  course,  and  annually  spread 
their  enriching  watiers. 

In  this  quarter  lies  the  demesne  of  Nc\v  Place,  wluch 

oaly  require^  its  natural  advantages  to  i^o  improved)  to 

Ko4^.U  «qi4$d  in  beauty.  t,o  .^me  of  the  mo^  favoured 
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s^ots  in  t!ht  comity.  The  low  groutfds  up6n  fh€  M^l^f 
ih  the  parish  of  King's  Nymptohj  and  thcM  of  Cbomltiigb^ 
cto  the  Taw,  may  be  referred  for  general  chsirader  to  the 
Marshes  of  Borrington  and  A^retgne7«  The  eticlosed 
ctfkivated  lands  in  the  highet  parts  of  th^se  parbhcs^ 
abutting  east  and  northwardly  oh  the  naoors  of  MeslniWj 
may  very  well  be  classed  with  those  of  Sheldon,  Thd* 
bridge*  Lapford,  Nyniet  Rowland^  Wembwofthyi  Kggs- 
fbrd  and  Chawley,  which  ai'e  found  generally  to  consist 
cf  a  grey,  or  dun-coloured  loaih  on  a  substratutn  o^rock, 
rising  generally  in  square  or  rhomboidal  flragtnetlts.  The 
ititermediatfc  subsoil  between  the  rock  and  the  sur^e 
m^ldi  Varies  in  its  depth  from  a  few  inches  to  several 
feet  ift  thickness.  This  is  composed  of  the  decompoimdad 
abate,  nihced  with  a  coarse  argillaceous  gravel,  pervi6u^ 
t6  water,  and  consequently  leaving  the  Surface  dry  and 
df  a  tender  nattire. 

The  lower  parts  of  these  parishes,  assuming  a  isOre  levri 
form,  are  composed  of  a  moist  grey  loam,  m^fe  eompaA 
and  tenacious  than  tht  more  elevated  gr6uDds,  and  lyitig 
On  a  brown  and  ytHbw  clay  intermixed  trithr  c&Me  tuh^ 
ble.  Over  this  stratum  the  water  has  been  Iraeed  fo  flow 
and  issue  forth  in  the  form  of  springs,  to  tht  gfe^t  ftnftoyo 
^ce  ^d  injury  of  the  adjoining  grounds.  In  this  st)hltiifn 
fhere  frequently  occurs  what  is  generally  called  black  nM, 
N  ^.  an  oxyde  of  iron  combined  with  peat  $  and  which  ti 
Aften  so  extremely  hard,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  mabO 
^y  impression  on  it :  this  is  always  found  to  hbld  up  thO 
Water,  and  may  be  assigned  as  a  principal  taus^  fef  tlM- 
>prings  bursting  so  frequently  forth  on  tht  sides  Of  hilfej 
and  in  a  manner  so  injurious  to  the  lands  bdow. 
'  The  bottom  lands  on  the  margin  of  the  water*06ttrte8 
are  fermtfd  of  a  tender  sandy  loam»  evidently  pfOdttted  ^ 
the  overflowing  of  thd^e  streamsi  ^nd  now  rUM  't«  tk 
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considerable  depth  all  along  their  courses.  Tliesc  land$ 
are  still  liable  to  be  overflowed  to  a  considerable  depths 
at  whicli  times  a  farther  deposition  of  sediment  is  made> 
and  which  has  given  rise  to  various  opinions  as  to  its  fer- 
tilizing quality  :  by  some  it  is  contended  to  foe  injurious  | 
by  others  (perhaps  better  able  to  judge),  an  opinion  leads 
to  a  very  different  conclusion.  In  this  part  of  the  dis* 
trifl  there  arc  veins  of  a  cedar-coloured  loam,  which 
have  been  remarked  most  generally  to  occur  on  the  north* 
era  brows  and  sides  of  the  hills.  The  yeUo\^  clay  before 
mentioned  is  occasionally,  and  may  be  generally)  em* 
ployed  in  the  making  of  very  good  bricks.  After  as- 
cending about  a  mile  from  the  church  end  of  Nortii 
Tawton,  the  rich  red  loam  of  that  distrift  is  lost  in  cross- 
ing a  brown  and  yellow  clay  ridge,  which  descends  to- 
wards Bonley-bridge,  over  the  river  Taw.  Passing  thence 
through  the  vilhige  of  Bonley,  a  deep  wet  stratum  of 
yellow  clay  lands,  abounding  with  uncultivated  moors, 
are  formed,  strerthrritj  tow.-.rds  Broad wood-kcllyj  thence 
northwardly  over  the  valley  which  divides  this  ridge 
from  that  on  which  we  find  the  parishes  of  ColdridgCi 
Nymet,  Dowland,  Rrushford,  and  Winkleigh,  where 
the  soil  oil  the  south  side  and  top  of  the  ridge,  as  before 
noticed,  af&rds  an ,  exec) lent  trace  of  tillage  nnd  grasi 
land. 

After  passing  the  coarse  inoord  and  commons  which 
occupy  the  southern  jwrts  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary- 
down,  and  Zeal  Monachorum,  the  free  or  Dun^tone  soil 
is  found  so  generally  to  prevail,  as  to  admit  them  in  the 
general  description  of  Lnpford,  and  the  parishes  before 
noticed  in  that  quarter!  The  same  indeed  may  be  said 
on  proceeding  eastwardly  through  the  parislies  of  Ken* 
iMrly,  MiMPtchard  Bishops,  Woolfardiswbrthy,  Wash- 
ibrd-pine  md    Puddii)gtop.»  .  The    southern  parts    of 
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Cruwys  Mortchard*,  the  whole  of  Poni^hill,  Cadleigh, 
Cheriton  Fitzpaine,  and  Cadbury,  with  the  northern 
parts  of  Stokely  Pomeroy,  Upton-heilions,  Sandford, 
Clannaborough,  and  Bow,  or  Nymet  Tracy,  arc  generally 
covered  with  a  tender  loam  of  a  dark  grey  cast  on  a  shil- 
lotty  understratum;  a. reddish  brown  free  loam  on  a 
rough  rubbly  subsoil,  or  a  loose  sandy  loam  of  a  bright 
red  colour  on  a  stratum  of  argillaceous  smooth  pebbly 
gravel:  the  whole,  with  a  large  proportion  of  good 
meadow  and  pasture  land,  is  well  calculated  for  the  cul- 
ture of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  pease,  tumijw,  tares  and 
clover.  This  quarter,  although  frequently  interrupted 
in  the  continued  ijjie  of  its  enclosures  by  coarse  moors 
and  commons,  still  preserves  a  very  great  pre-eminence 
over  the  distridl  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  north : 
for  here  in  many  places  the  country  is  beautifully  diver- 
sified with  fruitful  hills  and  rich  vallies,  the  sides  of 
:^hich  are  often  occupied  with  thriving  woodlands  or  va- 
luable orchards.  < 

*  The  north-western  parts  of  Silverton  and  Bradnincht 
the  western  parts  of  Cullumpton,  with  the  whole  of 
Bickleigh  and  Butterleigh,  may  with  great  propriety  be 
added  to  this  description.  In  the  parish  of  Halberton, 
s(nd  extending  towards  Tiverton,  is  a  body  of  dark  grey 
or  brown  loam  on  a  white  blue  and  yellow  woodland 
clay  -,  the  latter  slightly  veined  with  an  ochre  of  iron. 
The  higher  parts  of  this  parish  are  found  tb  consist  of  a 
brown  tender  loamy  surface,  intercepted  from  the  shaley 
rock  by  a  deep  stratum  of  clay  mixed  with  an  argillaceous 
rubble,  and  of  a  much  milder  nature  than  the  lands 
below.  This  charadter  is  found  generally  to  prevail 
through  the  parish  of  Samford  Peverill. 


*  In  thb  pansk  the  celtbrated  (owl  bacon  was  fitfovered.     <     . 
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Returning  north-castwardly  from  Tiverton,  through 
the  parish  of  Uplowman,  a  free  tender  loam  occurs  on  a 
bed  of  brown  rubbly  clay,  which  continues  without  any 
material  variation  to  within  a  short  distance  of  West* 
ieighy  when  a  strong  loam  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  and 
apparently  much  to  favour  the  nature  of  the  rock  be« 
lowj  announces  the  vicinity  of  limestone.  Tins  is  found 
to  extend  through  the  northern  parts  of  Uplowman^ 
and  from  Westleigh  to  the  west'  branch  df  the  river 
Culm,  but  b  not  found  beyond  the  valley,  or  on  the  hitt 
upon  which  the  chorch  of  Burlescombe  is  situated. 
Passing  the  moor  towards  Holcombe-rogus,  another  large 
body  of  limestone  occurs,  and  continues  in  particular 
places  l^etween  Rockworth  and  Bampjton  r  its  presence 
here  is  generally  indicated  by  the  shillot  rock  breaking 
into  a  splintery  form,  which,  when  farther  broken,  makes 
90  excellent  material  for  repairing  the  roads,  and  is  ge-r 
nerally  known  by  the  name  of  black  gravel.  The  hills 
^e  rise  very  abruptly  from  the  combes,  and  continue 
in  re^ar  array  on  a  course  of  about  west  by  north  and 
east,  ajittle  southerly:  they  are  uniformly  covered 
with  a  good  staple  of  soil,  and  well  calculated  for 
the  purposes  of  tillage.  A.  deep  and  stronger  soil  com- 
poses the  covering  of  the  lower  grounds,  which  are  usu^ 
ally  kept  on  the  green  side,  and  preserved  for  meadows 
and  permanent  pastures t  the  proportion  of  which  to 
the  arable  in  this  neighbourhood,  may  be  stated  at  about 
one*half. 

The  Qountry  between.  Bampton  and  Morebath  is 
bioksn  into  ridges,  keeping  their  usual  course,  and  pre^ 
serving  much  the  same  f:hara£t^  as  those  just  mentioned^ 
but  without  any  certain  proof  of  the  existence  of  lime* 
stone.  The  sound  and  fruitful  traft  of  land  lying  east 
of  tbe^river  Exe^  appears  graduaUf  to  lessen  on  entering 
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^  country  equally  broken,  ,and  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  western  side  t>f  that  river  ^  for  after  passing  the  line 
of  enclosed  cultivated  lands,  the  common  and  moor  bods 
of  Oakford  form  the  line  of  separation  between  this  and 
the  moorland  distriA. 

Southwardly  fvom  Oakford  towards  Stoodleigb,  tf 
iraA  of  woodland  interspersed  with  some  moors,  ap* 
pears  to  have  recently  given  way  to  the  effeAs  of  culti- 
vation, and  form  the  eastern  condition  of  that  parish, 
where  the  soil  is  found  frequently  to  vary  from  a  sttflF 
woodland  clay  to  a  dry  tender  loam  upon  a  more  open  sub- 
soil. Westwardly,  and  near  the  village  of  Writtenhill,  a 
dark  brown  mould,  or  rather  peaty  surface  oh  a  white, 
Uue  and  yellow  clay,  again  occurs  to  limit  the  bouttd-* 
ary  of  the  distriA  in  that  quarter,  but  southwardly,  and 
towards  Ijoxhore,  the  soil  becomes  a  bright  hazel,  or 
Mjbcr  reddish  c  loured  loam,  on  a  dark  brown  fireestoney 
and  considered  excellent  barlcf,  clover,  and  turnip  lalld. 
This  general  charaAer  obtains,  without  nMich  intermisston, 
ioothwardly  along,  and  at  some  distance  westwardly, 
from  thj?  river  £xe,  and  thence  through  the  psuishes 
of  Washfield  and  Calverleigh  to  Tiverton. 

The  country,  for  the  first  two  miles  after  passing  Cfe*' 
diton  to  the  southward,  and  towards  St.  Mary  TedbomCf 
consists  of  the  same  red  loam  which  so  strikingly  distin-* 
guishes  the  Bow,  and  North  Tawton  district  Approach^ 
ing  the  foot  of  Old  Ridge*hills,  this  suddenly  disappears  in 
a  moist  grey  loam  on  a  stratum  of  brown  and  yellow 
eky,  and  that  lying  to  a  considerable  depth  on  the  dudey 
rock*.  This  grey  loam,  but  of  a  drier  nature,  -and  on 
tfce  schistiis  or  slaty  rock,  continues  for  about  half  a 

*  The  ravines,  hoUows,  snd  Udf  hllli,  ate  itfQch  6Ccut>ied  witK  cop- 
(iM»  aad  a  anaU  portioa  bf  jMli  WMdIlnl. 
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jttSe  eastward  iiom  the  church  •  at  Whitestone,  where  it 

tigaia  anives  with  the  red  land  distri^. 

Descending  to  the  valley  southwardly  from  the  chardi 
at  Whitestone,  atid  crossing  near  West  Kent  farm,  this 
grejloam  continuesi  till  it  reaches  the  same  cbaraAer  of 
soil,  althoagh  generally  of  an  inferior  quality,  in  the 
parish  of  Holcombe-burnell. 

The  country  lying  west  of  Whitestone  churchi  including 
the  pariikes  of  Ru  Mary  Tedbome,  Christow,  Cheritm 
BiBhopSs  the  south  part  of  Hictesleigh  and  Spreyton,  and 
rile  niddk  division  of  Sonch  Tawton  (its  more  southern 
Hfoarter  lying  generally  on  a  granite  gravel)  consists  of  a 
^arikgrey,or  rather  brownish  coloured  loam,  intercepted 
at  various  depths  from  the  shaley  rock  by  a  subsoil  of  moise 
hnmhf  Maej  and  ydlow  clay.  The  ridge  on  which  the 
outage  «f  Drewsteignton  is  situated,  continues  eastwardlf 
towards  Cobleyrbrook,  and  westwardly  towards  Bradford: 
the  Sbil  herf  consists  of  a  well  stapled  brown,  fender  loam 
oil  i  DoAstone  shUlor  rock,  in  which  a  stratum  of  blue 
lais  limestone  is  found  intermixed  with  an  excellent  Jniild- 
ifeg  stmie  6f  the  Same  colour. 

A  tn&  of  good  tillage  land  answering  to  the  same 
qaifity,  is  found  to  prevail  from  the  church  at  Drew* 
steigttton  thiough  the  western  parts  of  the  parish  of 
Dunsford.  Thence  south-westefl)^9  crossing  the  river' 
l^Signs  the  Dimstone  land  continues  along  the  river  hills, 
tis  the  foot  of  Meer  Down  and  Moor  Down,  the  last 
eapped  with  *  craggy  eminence  in  the  parish  of  Moreton^ , 
Hismpstead,  the  eastern  parts  of  which,  with  the  like  di* 
tisbns  in  the  parishes  of  Bradford,  Christow,  Lustlei^^ 
aad  Haniockf  may  be  said  generally  to  partake  of  the 
siuaie  ^aality. 

Dwrettdhig  the  Ugh  ridge  upon  whieh.  the  village  of 
ItaidMk  h  iiHitttdli  mi  eroisitig  the  river  Teign^  tfaa 

valley 
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valley  of  which  here  begins  to  open  and  enbrge  the 
width  of  the  meadows  along  the  margin  of  its  stream^ 
the  features  of  the  country  becoms  less  bold  and  promi- 
nent, but  more  smooth  and  fruitful,  as  we  approach  Ug* 
brook,  the  seat  of  tlie  present  Lord  Clifford.  This  park 
b  bounded  eastwardly  by  the  flints  of  Haldon>  and  the 
high  road  leading  from  Newton  Bushcll  to  Exeter  It  is 
unquestionably  a  noble  and  highly  interesting  demesne* 
the  soil  of  which  generally  consists  of  a  well  (eivperetf 
reddish  -brown  mould  of  a  good  staplei  on  the  shillot  rQck» 
imbedded  and  united  with  which  are  prodigious  ,RN^9e» 
^  of  limestone,  which  irhmemortaUy  have>  and  at  present* 
appear  to  be  greatly  in  demand  for  the  purposes  of  ma*^ 
Bure.  This  limestone  is  quarried  at  one  of  Lord. Clifford's 
free  rockst  and  is  thence  generally  transported  on  Ifon^*, 
back's  to  distant  parts  of  the  country,  wboce  Jt  is  bvsmx 
in  what  are  called  flame-kilns.  .  ;    . 

Proceeding  northwardly  from  Cbudleight  a  Ivg^. 
proportion  of  good  corn  and  pasture  bnd  occurSj  and 
for  some  distance  abounds  with  limestone, 

Approaching  the  seven  mile-stone  from  Exeter  .011  the^ 
Ashburton  road*  the  ascent  to  the  table  top  of  H^don 
begins,  and  where  it  is  carious  to  remark}  how  suddenly, 
even  in  the  space  of  a  few  yards,  a  separation  t^kes  place 
between  the  cold  flinty  clay  of  Ualdoo  and  .the'  |lch 
reddish  loam  that  so  well  distinguishes  the.iieighbQurliCiQ4 
of  Chudleigh :  this  latter  charader  is  'iS^und*  mostly  t^. 
'  prevail  east  of  Haldon^hall,  and  through  thf  porish  of 
Trusham.  The  river  Teign,  forming  the  western  boun-. 
dary  of  this  parish,  is  found  sibove  Cannonlei^-j^ottse 
and  upwards,  to  force  its  passage  through,. ^. very. con- 
fined a  valley,  as  often  to  present  many  difficulties  (o  the 
Qeavelleirj  frotn  the  huge  masses  .qf  rpcks.t^t;  ^i^pc^rito 
lun^c  been  precipitated  from  th^  i)»c«mlKPl  jkUU<>  .  On  the 

sides 
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smIcs  ct-  i3fi^twm9  ai^  spn^^iae^  found  .  copse  and  other 
iPQodtandft^aiost  flourishing/. and  extensive  of  which 
appear  to  be  those  on  the.  3ai^n:OJf  Cannonteigo.  The 
coontiy  tfarough  Ashtoaj^  and  between  the  Teq;n  and  the 
hdghtsof  ii2|ldonythe  wcf^tern  parts  of  Do4discombeleigh 
and  Dsnc;hidiock  (theif  eastern  quarters  lying  partlj 
within  the  nedtland  distridlji -consists  c^  a  .brown  tender 
mould  of  a  good  staple  on  a  Duostone  rubble. 

It  is  impossible  for  imagination  to  conceiye  the  faintest 
shadow  of  the  wild  and  astonishing  scenery  to  which  the 
attention  b  drawn,  in  tra¥ersing  the  heights  aod  bollpws 
of  this  quarter  of  the  distr^jb*^  The  bold  and  stupendous 
rid^  risiiig  almost  perpendicul^lj  from  their  base/  their 
brows  and  summits  capped  vrith  broken  and  craggy  rocks  ^ 
thedeq>  aod  hollow  charms  through  whic^the  Xeign  and 
the  Bqitcjr  ^ce  to  their;  iini^n  with  each  otlier,  as  the/ 
appr9ai;h  ^e  smoother  P^ii^  lJ9f  Bovey-hea;hfiel<i^  are 
tuchio  must  afford  the  bigh^t  satisfaction  tp  tb^^  an^ 
^  way  interested  in  viewing  the  operations  of  Natur^  JP^^ 
"^  -s^ilarly  in  places  where  fhp  appears  to  have  been  tiui.jjOjO^t 
irreguter  in  h^r  sportive  mom^ts*.        ^      :  :, 

»  ,.■.'»',  ,..  ••  ,^." 

[  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  tlie  sound/l^illj 
country  lying  east  of  the  river  Exe,  is  quickly  lost  m  a 
country  equaUy  broken  on  the  west  side  of  Dulvertfon, 
and  north-west  ^de^of  Brushford;^  when,  drawing  towards 
East  Anstej,  and  on  its  sbuth  eastern  quarter^  considera- 

*  k  k  impouil)le,oli  a  wlrriy  iof  ^hiv  nutart;.  to  ateettaia  the  numbfr 
«f  acm  of  wj^te  included  ia  die  re^edivc  distridii  but  it^  quality, 
jod  other  eucttxnstancefl  of  iuchlandai.  wiU  is;  future  be  particuiarly  no- 
deed  in  ^  Elevemh  Chapter  of  thU  Report. 
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He  portSdnir  cfF  coarse  wiet  tsAds  #ere  tittSc^y  cin  Aeeji 
knta  of  brown  and  jellow  day,  mixed  with  tar^MliMy 
stones  of  a  blue,  brown,*  and^grcjrisK  tcit^Qvi  -''  ^  -  *  '  '•^* 
'Proceeding  sbuth-caitwaWly  ttedngt  tfo cii^fesbrcs  of 
MoUahd  (many  of  which' appear  fai  a  vdry  cbU^'and  on* 
coltirated  condition),  the  mo  Ws  to  thcbfow  ttPHi^  ridge 
descending  to  tlie  cro^s-head  branc'h  of'tfe^Mole  Wi^tlFi 
are  found  to  consi^  generally  of  ti  dark  regfttibfe  moiiW 
on  a  deep  stratum  of  brown  and  yellow  clay'-j  anl3F  atthotigh 
this'  IS  justTy  the  charafter-tjif  all  theife  moors,  there  zti 
bdt  few  of  them  etitn'dy  desKtutc  of'a'pfx>portfoh'of  dry; 

kaid-coloured  loam  oh  a  sotmJ  bottom.'  '  "'    ...» 

After  passing  the  vilhgc  o^Knowstone^aiifl^fti  ehcloi 
cores,'  a  grey  loam  on  thie'Wwc^  groorffe,  tttitf  k  ihoorW 
peaty  strrfaec  km  the  topsiriS'sMe^  of  ^hif  llffl9i  %eem  td 
martc  the  charaftcr  rfthat^biwd'traia:  of  lanJ  vKiih  He^* 
sdntk  ^  <yf  the  village  6f  Ktidwstone,  and  tdw^Mlr  tfit; 
•ndosarcs  ^-Rakenfora,  Sii'he^  the  proport?6W  tff  ^i*f 
loamy  «fll*stfems  corisideraftFy  iiicrcased.  CoritinaJng  tHi 
conirse-tb'the  eastward,  thil  grey  loam  gives  way  W'one'oT 
a  brighter  colour,  and  Is  (bond  16  form  a  vaMibMe  ttift 
-of  sound  com  and  grass  land  as  well  towards  Stoodleigh» 
as  on  both  sides  the  Little  Ehtrt  river  to  its  jun£lion  with 
ibs.TiLW.  Ap^roac^hinj  Templcton  from  th|5  easjwyd^ 
^d  thence  .towards  "Witherid^c,  the  bright  brown,  or 
what  inhere  call^^  Dunstone  land,  is  entirely  lost'^updn  a 
^inoory  sur/ace,  resting  ^poji. a  blue  and  yellow  woodland 
<^ay..l!ffo  change  from  this  general  cjiarafter  Wjas  ol> 
served  to  take  phce  in  this  quarter,  till  after  passing 
Aiauf  steep  "hrtts,  niosi  ui  wIiilIi  arc  clothed  wIili  wuod, 
%t  vodntf  ibheJiitt  |i|Mft  lihick  ii  fiji«atc4  the  vittage  of 
Cru^ys  rffej  tcfiaf d*  Tft^  soutficrn  part  of  fh^  parfsh  of 
Hfrest  'WorKngton  affords  ^  traft  of  thin  cold  cby  j  wbict 
jUltends  eastwardly  towards  Thelbridge,   and  westward. 

towards 
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mrttds  Ctovrley.  South  df  the  ridge  road  leadiag  ^m 
Tiverton  to  Chumleigh,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
parishes  of  Mortchard  Bishops,  end  Lapfordi  some  very 
coarse  moor  lands  continue  (as  before  noticed}  to  the 
foot  of  Dmiridg^,  where  we  again  enter  the  Dnnsfcone 
distrid. 

Although  in  the  south-western  parts  of  the  parisfaei  Of 
Bttckland  Brewer,  Parkham,  and  Wootfardislirorthy, 
thence  through  East  Putford,  Bulkworthy^  KewtQiti,  St. 
Petrock  and  Shebbeare,  north-east  of  the  Torridgi-,  cross- 
ing that  river,  thence  north-west  and  north  ^*  thte  Wal^ 
dron  to  Milton  Damarel,  Abbots  Bickkigtdlr,  and  West 
Putford,  we  find  eome  valuable  trials  of  gOod  com  mid 
grass  land,  still  its  general  charaAer  ^s'not  saffictent  t4 
exempt  it  from  being  included  within  this  distrifi. 

Proceeding  southwardly  from  Wekbmbe,  passing  <tfhe 
head  of  the  Tamer  and  Torridge  rtvefs  towards  Brad« 
worthy,  and  thence  over  a  hrge  ^tent  >of  niooAinds  to 
Pancrasswick  and  Holdsworthy,4hefac^  of  thfei^oiuKry  U 
less  broke  into  abrupt  hills,  ]tet  stiB  preserver  «i  teidir^ 
charaAer  of  peaty  mould  reithig  oh  a'foit-coloX^rtA  and 
yellow  clay.  It  is  not^  however^  ^ 'Without  maiiy  intar^ 
mptioDsof  a  more  genial  si^ii  a^Mmingia'nh^  pkice^ 
a  bright  hazel  colour  on  a  'soulhl  dry  and  open  subsbilS 
The  leading  features  of  the  tfOUntry  loimcdiately  about 
Holdsworthy,  seem  generally  more  Vs^Hed  than  we  fikid  at. 
tome  distance  to  the  northward  fi^m  it. 

The  soil  on  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  parishes  4tf 
PjTworthy  and  Bridgerule,  is  found  to  consist  of  a  brown 
and  hazet-c^loured  loam  on  a  b^  of  clay  mixed  with 
rubble  (here  called  gravel)-  The  lower  grounds  ^  val« 
lies  are  composed  of  a  Uaek  vegetable  mould,  on  an  un* 
derstratuna  of  cold  yellow  elay,  hightf  retentive  of  water, 
and  in  all  rea^e^  resembling  the  parts  of  the  rankttioor* 

lands 
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lands  to  the  northwards  The  soil  and  $utetnita  throti|^ 
the  parishes  r  of  ClawcoB,  Tetciot^  Luf^jficotf^  A^hwatef* 
perma&swe^ic^  Hal^^ell,  and  Hollacombei  tn%j  be  re- 
ferred generally  to  the  same  description,  hut  with  the 
exceptiori  of  some  partioilar  spots,  where  the  -  soil  wa* 
found  to  assume  a  hazel  colour,  and  to  be  upon  a  stratuj^ 
of  freestone.  The  land  in  the  parishes  of  Cookbury  Ujid 
Tfaorni)ury  appears  to  be  qf  a  very  wc(,  cold  and  clingy 
nature.  .  Thence  towards  Bradford  the  country,  is  found 
greatly  to  improve ;  and  i|i  that  direAion .  we  soon  aftet 
enter  the  Puqstone  distriA.  ; 

On  the  way  £rom  Hatheflcigh  to  Oakhampton,  the 
lands  lying  west  of  the  Ochment,  a^d  comprising  the 
southern  parts  of  Inwardsleigh  and  Jacobstow,  are.foupd 
to  rise  with  a  gradual  ascent  .east wardJy,  and  to  form 
flfliirs  of  approach  tothe  heights  of  Dartmoor.  Many  of 
these  hills  are  covered  .with^^  growth  of  dwarf  ^k  which 
ibrm  a  very  dose  and  compaA  brak^,  but  'which^  pro* 
tested  whe^.  young  from  the  bit^  of  cattle,  arfe  stated^tq 
lise  t<>:  the  height  of  40  feet  and  upw^rdsi  The.  soil '4 
thin  grey  loam  on  an  understrata  of  white  and  yellow 
day.  The  soil  in  the  neigbbourhood  of  the  town' of 
Oakhatnptc^  is  a  tender  haael  loam,  of  a  good  depth  on 
the  schistus  or  slaty  rock,  and  which  here  suddenly  .be- 
comes lost  in  the  granite  of  the  moor,  and  without  that 
interference  of  granite  gravd  so  obvio^isly  dividing  them 
on  the  other  side  of  the  moor.  Included  within  thi^ 
distriA,  is  a  tongu^  of  moor  land>  which  stretches  be- 
tweeathe  red  lands  of  Bow  and  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Drewsteignton  diTisk>n»  in  DistriA  No.  II.  In  this 
quarter  is  comprised. the  extensive  commons  of  Broad 
Nymet,  Cooktree  Bath,  and  Eaton  Moors* 

Proceeding-  we«twfe«\lly  from  Oakhainpton^  we  find 
theland.in  the  parishes  of  Sourton,  Brid^stow^  Lidfard« 

and 
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aAd  Lewtpenthard^  to  consist  of  a  grey  tender  lo^im  of  » 
moderate  staple  on  a  brown  rubbly  day^  resting  on  the 
shaley  and  shilloc  rock;  among  the  latter  of  which  several 
veins  of  limestone>  and  under  the  former  coverings  slate 
and  flagS|  are  found,  but  which  at  a  distance  of  four  miles 
£rom  the  foot  of  the  moor,  arc  not  found  to  lie  with  the 
same  regularity  before  noticed|«  A  considerable  portion 
of  what  is  here  called  white  acre,  ocours  upon  the  moors 
and  commons  and  through  many  of  the  enclosures,  and  * 
although  it  is  found  an  excellent  material  for  the  use  of 
the  roads,  the  farmers  seldom  consider  it  as  a  favourable 
token. 

•  After  passing  to  the  tiortjiward  of  Marystow,  a  cold 
grey  loam  on  a  white  and  yellow  clay,  seems  chiefly  to 
prevail  through  the  northern  parts  of  the  parishes  of 
Coryton,  and  thence  through  the  parishes  of  Thrushalton 
and  Stowford,  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  parish  of 
Lifton,  where,  although  the  wet,  clayey  character  upon  a 
rubble,  generally  prevails,  still,  there  are  some  valuable 
spots  of  rich  feeding  land,  and  a  large  portion  of  loose 
tender  loam  of  a  good  staple  on  the  dry  shaley  rock,  and 
which  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  culture 
of  turnips.  Above  the  point  where  tlie  road  forks  lead- 
ing to  Virginstow,.St.  Giles's,  and  Lujffincot,  a  traft  of 
good  tillage  and  some  meadow  lands  occur,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Gary  and  Tamar  rivers.  This  general  character 
continues  through  the  parishes  of  Werrington  and  Pe-^ 
therwin,  where  a  large  extent  of  moor  hmd  has  been 
broken  up  and  bi^nt,  in  order  to  undergo  the  usual  pro^ 
cess  of  exhaustion  so  fatally  experienced  in  other  parts  o( 
this  country. 

.  Re-crossing  the  Tamar,  and  returning  thenee  through 

St.  Giles's  in  th€  Heath,  Broad  wood  Wedger,  Virginstow, 

and',  over  Bradbury-down  to  Bratton  CloveUa»  we  £nd 

S£V0N.J  D  the 
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the  drier  lands. generally  to  consist  of  a  grey t  brown,  zndt: 
hazel-coloured  Ipam  on  a  rubbly  cby»  resting  upon  a 
scbistus  rock,  on  a  black  inoory  soil  on  a  clos€  retentive 
strata  of  a  blue,  yellow,  and  reddish  coloured  clay  Pro* 
ceeding  again  from  Bratton  CIovelLa  towards  Ashbury 
and  Beauvtorthy,  we  traverse  a  considerable  extent  of 
moorlandi  and  that  generally  inferior  to  what. may  be  met 
with  at  Northlew,  or  to^'ards  Inwardletgh ;  and  where 
for  fhe  present,  we  must  close  the  description  of  this 
<Ustria. 

DISTRICT  IFj 

South  of  the  river  Lyd  (which,  runs  through  a  deep 
chasm  apparently  produced  by  a  violent  separation  of  the 
adjacent  hills),  the  soil  in  the  parishes  of  Lamerton  and* 
Br^ntor  is  composed  of  a  well  stapled,   hazel^coloured 
loam,  lying  generally  upon  a  bed  of  freestone.     This  land 
'produces  a  very  good  pasturage,  on  account  of  which  the  : 
ordinary  operations  of  tillage  are  very  much  forborne  \  the 
s^^ard  being  once  broken,  would  require  ages  to  produce  ) 
an  equally  valuable  herbage.    The  parishes  of  Peter  Tavy, 
Mary  Tavy,  and  Tavistock,  with  the  exception  of  some 
loose  quartz  and  granite  gravel  on  the  heaths  and  high 
commons,  may  be  generally  stated  to  answer  the  above 
description.     The  parishes  of  Sydenham,  Miltpn  Abix>t9 
Donrerton,  Bradstone,  and  Kelly,  contain  a  large  por- 
tion of  rich  feeding  land,  intermixed  with  which  are  many 
fields  of  a  dry  and  gentle  nature,  and  on  which  the  cul- 
ture of  turnips  appears  to  be  coming  forward  with  con^  - 
siderable  advantage.     Along  the  river  Lyd,  and  through 
the  southern  parts  of  Coryton,  Marystow,  and  the  neigh* 
bgarhood  of  Lifton,  there  are  many  spou  of  a  strong  deep  ' 
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loaiti  lying  Upon  a  freestone,  and  generally  preserved  in  a 
state  of  permanent  pasture.  ' 

The  soil  in  the  country  for  some  distance  round  the 
borough  of  Beeralston,  consists  of  a  thin  grey  loam  on 
the  killas  rock,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  much 
exhausted  by  a  succession  of  white  straw  crops.  Thi» 
charafter  will  admit  of  some  little  modification  as  we  ap- 
proach Beer  Ferrers,  when,  after  crossing  the  Tavy,  the  soil 
In  the  parishes  of  Tamerton  Foliet,  Buckland  Moila- 
chorum,  and  Whitcchurch,  is  found  to  be  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  common  stratum  of  the  country,  and 
Assumes  a  brighter  hazel  colour.  Here  the  rock  breaks 
up  with  a  less  laminous  frafture,  and  the  splintery  frag- 
ments, farther  broken  or  decomposed,  form  an  inter- 
vening stratum  of  rubbly  clay,  between  the  shillot  rock 
and  the  soil  of  the  country. 

The  charafter  of  the  cultivated  lands  in  the  parishes 
ofSampford  Spiney,  Walkhampton,  Shecpstor,  Meavy, " 
Shaugh,  and  Cortiwood,  all  binding  eastward)y  on  the 
forest  of  Dartmoor,  Is  that  of  a  bright  brown  loam  on  ' 
the  schistus  rock,  and  a  coarse  rubbly  clay,  which  seems 
to  intervene  between  the  rock  and  the  commons  abutting  ' 
upon  the  Moor.     In  the  parish  of  BIckleigh  a  deep  stra^ 
turn  of  rubbly  clay  is  often  found  between  the  killas  rock 
and  the  soil.     Approaching  Egg  Buckland,  Western  Pe« 
TCrlll,  St.  Budeaux,  and  Stoke  Damarel,  the  soil  is^isrm- 
ed  of  a  dark  grey,  or  brownish  coloured  mould,    of  a 
good  staple,  on  the  shillot  rock  and  rubbly  loam  before 
mentioned,  and  affords  a  large  quantity  of  very  rich  feed- 
ing and  garden  ground. 

This  description  equally  applies  to  a  large  proportion 
of  the  parishes  of  Plymstock,  Plympton  Earl,  and  the 
lower  parts  of  Plympton  St.  Mary's.  The  middle  division 
of  this  latter  parish  is  found  to  consist  of  a  grey  tender 
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loam  en  the  sclustus  rock,  and  beyond  it,  towards  tlw  • 
Moor,  a  light  peaty  earth  prevails  upon  a  granite  gravel, 
in  which  masses  of  moorstonc  and  loose  quartz  very  fre- 
quently occur. 

The  parishes  of  Wembworthy,  Newton  Ferrers,  Re- 
velstock,  Halbcrton,  Yealmpton,  and  Brixton,  may 
generally  be  described  as  a  dry  tender  loam  on  the  shillot 
rock,^nd  asound  reddish rubbly  clay :  the  former  produces 
the  earliest  vegetation  in  the  spring,  but  both  are  advan- 
tageously employed  in  the  culture  of  turnips. 

.  The  country  about  Ivy-bridge,  and  where  the  parishes 
of  Cornwood,  Ermington,  Harford  and  Ugborough 
meet,  is  truly  pi£lurcsquc  and  beautiful  Such  parts  of 
these  parishes  as  descend  from  the  Moor  with  a  southern 
aspect,  consist  of  the  peat  and  granite  charaftcr,  with 
similar  gradations  towards  the  grey  loam  and  reddish 
brown  soil  noticed  in  the  parish  of  Plympton  St.  Mary's; 
It  IS,  however,  not  at  all  uncommon  for  this  grey  and 
bright  hazel  loam  to  be  found  on  the  same  ridge,  veined, 
and  alternately  taking  place  of  each  other. 

In  the  parishes  of  Modbury,  Kingstone,  Ringmoor, 
and  Aveton  Gi9ard,  the  soil  consists  of  a  well-stapled 
brown  tender  loam  on  a  limestone  bottom,  a  cedar-co- 
loured loam  on  a  red  ochei-y  rubble,  below  which  the 
shillot  rock  frequently  occurs  n  the  distance  of  three  or 
four  feet,  and  on  the  lower  grounds  a  grey  naoist  loam  on 
a  blue  and  yellow  clay,  abounding  with  quartz,  but  whif  h 
seldom  exceed  in  size  a  cube  of  four  inches.  The  pa- 
rishes of  West  Alwington,  Thurlestone,  South  Mikon, 
South  Huish,  and  Marlborough,  are  found  to  consist  of 
a  sound,  drj,  grey  loam,  of  a  good  depth  on  the  shiltot 
rock,  and  a  cedar-coloured  soil  equally  well-stapled,  on  a 
red  rubbly  day.  Here  turnips  are  cultivated  very  gene- 
rally for  early  use. 

The 
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The  soil  in  the  parhhcj  of  Kingsbridge,  Dodbrook, 
Btickland  Toutsaints,  Shcrford,  Charlcton,  South  Poolc^ 
%ni  the  northern  parts  of  Chlvclstonc  and  Portleipouth, 
consist  of  a  well-stapIcd  brown  and  cedar-coloured  loam 
on  a  tender  shaley  rock,  and  red  and  yellow  rubbly  clay, 
well  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  tillage  ;  comprising  a 
large  quantity  of  rich  feeding  land,  and  exccIIVntly  well ' 
Watered  meadows.  The  south  sides  of  the  parishes  of 
Chivclstonc  and  Portlcmouth,  with  the  eastern  sides  of  the 
parishes  of  Stokenham,  Slapton,  and  Stoke  Flemming,  con- 
sist generally  of  avthinner  stapled  soil  on  the  shilbt  rock, 
but  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  turnips  and  bnrley.  The 
Start  Point  forms  a  headland  at  the  sbuth-east  extremity 
of  the  parish  of  Stokenham,  and  where  the  most  pre« 
Tailing  character  is  a  brownish  red  earth,  similar  to  that 
noticed  in  the  parishes  of  South  Huish  and  Marlbo* 
rough.  In- the  parish  of  Portlemouth  there  is  about  120 
acres  of  common  field  land  belonging  to  the  hamlet  of 
'Raycombe,  in  that  parish ;  but  the  whole  seems  scarcely 
sufficient  to  support  the  expense  of  an  a£t  for  its  enclo* 
sure.  There  are  several  coves  and  indentures  in  the  cliffs 
between  the  Start  Point  and  the  mouth  of  the  Dart  river  2 
through  most  of  these,  exclusive  of  what  may  be  received 
by  Lce-Iake,  small  rivulets  of  water  flow,  forming  ixi 
such  hollows,  and  their  small  ascending  vaUles,  some  of 
the  richest  ami  most  fruitful  spots  in  nature  5  generally, 
however,  the  soil  in  t^e  parishes  of  St.  Petrock,  Dart* 
mouth,  and  Townstall,  differs  very  little  In  its  natural 
qualities  from  the  country  before  described.  Its  vicinity 
to  the  port  of  Dartmouth  will  necessarily  create'  a  con* 
siderable  increase  in  its  value. 

Westwardly,  through  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Black 
Hzr^n  and  East  AUington,  the  soil  is  composed  of  a 
dark  grey  loam  on  an  onderstiiatum  of  soft  shaley  rock^ 

1>S  and 
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and  where  the  light  brown,  pink,,  flesh,  or  cedar-cploured 
foil,  very  seldom  occurs. 

Proceeding  northwardly  through  the  remainder  of 
East  AUington,  the  north-west  quarter  of  Black  Hautoh^ 
and  southern  parts  of  Holwell  and  Morleigh,  the  grey 
moist  loam  on  the  same  shaley  subsoil  seems  most  generally 
,to  prevail.  Here  all  the  higher  sides  of  the  hills,  incapable 
-of  culture,  arc  advantageously  appropriated  for  furze-hrakcSj 
whilst  the  lower  sides  of  such  declivities  are  employed  2^ 
Orchard  ground  and  well  watered  meadows.  Descending 
towards  Harberton-ford,  and  thence  through  Harberton 
to  Totness,  the  thin  shivery  understratum  is  lost  in  a 
deep  stratum  of.cparse  rubbly  loam,  interspersed  with 
veins  pf  soil  and .  substrata  of  a  cedar  colour,  and  found 
jto  comprise  a  large  extent  of  very  rich  feeding  land. 
.  Frorp  Totness  along  the  river-hills,  through  tlve  parish 
of  Ashpreienton,  contains  a  large  portion  of  limestonp 
an4  Dunstonc,land.  Thence  crossing  the  river ^Bow  at 
jStips,  near  its  jynftion  wifcli  the  Ticcancy,  and  throuj;{i 
Corn  worthy  and  Dittisham,  a  variety  of  soil  and  substratj 
pccurj^  the  most  prominent  distinftion  of  which  is  f 
xiioisl,  grey  and  brown  loam  on  the  shaley  rocfc:,  and  f 
cedar-coloured  soil  of  a  good  staple  on  a  red  rubbly  clay^ 
lying  upon  and  intermixed  with  limestone.  The  red 
4>ubbly  loAm  on  which  the  cedar-coloured  soil  is  foun4 
is  much  mpre  dry  and  friable  than  the  grey  or  browa 
loam  ;  it  contain^,  by  analysis  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchia$| 
of  Dittishatn,  calcareous  earth  3,  silex  26,  and  argil  21. 

Crossing  the  river  Dart  at  Dittishan^,  and  descending 
towards  Kingsware,  the  shaley  subsoil  prevails  to  Ncth- 
way,  when,  passing  Brixham  to  Berryhead,  and  tbepoe 
westwardly  through  Churchstow,  a  soil  of  a  brigb]^  hfojm^ 
or  ceda;'  colour,  was  genpally  observed  Jo  lie  UBpq  ^ 
ui)bly  loam  {hat  ipt^^cepted  it  at  various  ^entb^  6[oi^ 

the 
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rader  at  Stoke  Gabrie1>  was  found  interrtipted  with  fr^'* 
qaent  loose  and  detached  blocks  of  a  reddish  coloured 
freestone*  and  which  along  the  clifl%  at  Paignton,  seems 
consolidated  into  one  united  body  or  stratum  of  good 
'buiktini^  stone.  It  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  the  soil 
upon  a  freestone  bottom,  or  surrounding  tbose.loose  masSfs 
that  lie  upon  and  near  the  surface,  is  ndt  sq  liable  %o 
aoflFer  from  a  dry  spell  of  weather,  as  on  the  rubbly  cls^ 
resting  upon  the  limestone  rock.  The  old  gi^ss  lands 
upon  this  freestone  bottom, are  stated  to  have  an  exCeHcQt 
feeding  qoalitf,  but  being  once  sut^efted  to  tHeplotigl^ 
will  be  ages  before  they  again  acquire  so  good  an  herbngt. 

Tlse  ccnintW-Tound  MilUhiil^  in  the  parish  of  Church- 
stow,  and  to  some  distance  from  the  cliffs,  at  Torbayif  |i 
snuoh  broken  with  craggy  protuberances,  siffbrdtng  l^uc 
a  moderate  staple  of  soil,  which  varies  from  ^  gref  jtnd 
hazel  loam  to  a  thin  staple  of  vegetable  mould,  inteiv* 
mixed  with  coarse  quartz  and  granite  gravel.  In  tbe'^pif" 
rishes  of  Cockiogton,  MarMon,  Little  Hempston  and 
Berry  Pomeroy,  is  a  vosy  large  portion  of  eiCceUent  tillages 
and  rich  pasture  land:  this  is  generally  fou^d  lying  upofi 
a  Dunstone  rubble,  in  which  frequently ,  occur  large 
liodies  of  limestone.  The  lands  in  the  pav^he?  of  D^rt- 
iDgton  and  Rattery,  consist  of  a  cedar- colboi'ed  soil  of '4 
-good  staple  on  limestone,  a  stiff  yellow  clay  lying  on  a 
•ahaley  aUuminous  rock,  and  a  light  sandy  loam  on  a  Uuish 
coloured  wl^instone,  exhibiting  a  liyer-colour^ ,  fi-a^^ 
tore,  and  what  is  here  called  Dunstone. 

The  parishes  of  Diptferd  and  North  Huisb,  seem  to 
contain  a  large  proportion  of :  grey  loam  upon  th9  same 
•pctiei  of  shaky  rock  as  above  ao^iced ;  the  rtmaindar  lies 
iqpQB  %•'  Dustone  ^f  a  brownish  red  colour,  and  is  es^ 
iepktndcpraHy  above  the  other  tandi  Tl^e  southern 
-4  n4  parts 
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parts  of  this  parish  of  Brent  partake  In  a  very  great  de« 
gree  of  both  these  qualities }  but  ascending  the  commons 
towards  Dartmoor*  we  meet  with  the  usual  charadter  of 
a  peaty  stirfaca  up^fi  a  granity  bottom. 

In  that  much  broken,  though  beautifully  diversified 
country  on  the  south-east  of  Dartmoor,  and  comprising 
the  parishes  of  Dean  Prior,  Buckfastleigh,  and  the 
eastern  parts  of  Holne,  the  soil  is  found  to  consist  of  a 
reddish  brown  earth  lying  upon  deep  strata  of  richly 
marbled  limestone.  The  commons  belonging  to  these 
parishes  abutt  westwardly  upon  the  forest  of  Dartmoor^ 
«and  are  found  gener^diy  to  assimilate  with  the  nature  of 
that  waste. 

'  After  passing^the  rich  fiseding  lands  in  the  aeighbour- 
hood  of  Ashburton,  tho  soil  in  the  adja^cent  villages  is 
'Hrarious,  and  lies-  Bf  on  a  Qunscone  rubbly  loam,  under 
which  is  found  the  strong  schistus  blue  flag  and  slate 
-rock,  lime  rock,  and  the  tender  alluihtnous  shaley  rock 
before  noticed.  The  quality  of  the  soil  covering  this 
variety  of  substrata,  may  be  readily  conceived  -  by  the 
order  in  which  ihey  are  mentioned.  Northwardly  from 
Ashburton,  through  Bicklngton,  the  southern  parts  of 
Ilsington,  Highweek,  Egst  and  West  Ogwell,  the  western 
parts  of  the  parish  of  Woolborough  (in  which  is  situated 
•the  town  of  Newton  Bushell),  Abbots  Kirs  well,  Coffioa- 
wcll,  St.  Mary  Church,  Torrooham,  King's  Kirswell,  Ip- 
plcpcn,  Staverton,  Broad  Hempston,  Torbryan,  Den*- 
|»ury,  Woodland,  and  the  parish  of  Ashburton,  a  rich 
cedar*co1oured  loam  forms  the  general  charaAer  of  the 
soil,  under  which  there  are  strata  of  beautifully  veined 
«nd  variegated  limestone:  these  strata  are  often.  i&teiTttptr 
ed  b^  the  shaley  rock,  covered  with  a  grey  loam ,  of  m 
ipoderate  staple,  and  producing  a  very  wet.  zad.ymtfing 
surface*    A  Duhstbni;  soil  also  ^   frequently.  occiir% 
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beneath  wUch  is  the  scbistos  rock,  that  affords  a  vorf 
■good  covering  slate,  and  flags  for  flooring.  Throughout 
all  this  part  of  the  distri£t,  the  enclosures,  appear  onn#> 
cessartly  small,  but  which  in  a  great  measure  is  presumed 
to  arise  from  vast  quantities  of  loose  lime  and  other  stooos 
that  have  been  gathered  from  the  surface,  and  thrown  upoft 
the  rocks  and  uncultivated  parts  of  the  lands ;  thus  coo* 
neding  them  into  irregular  mounds,  aiid  in  .some  mcj^ 
sure  accounting  for  their  unusual  number.  The  limestont 
does  not  appear  to  extend  ^much  to  the  eastward  in  the 
parish  of  Woolborough,  or  through  Comb,  or  Stoke,  in 
Tcign-hcad,  the  soil  being  there  a  grey  loam  lying  upon 
the  shaley  rock,  intervening  with  which  are  Aints^  quarts^ 
and  granite  gravel.  Near  the  river-hilb,  and  along  the 
jea«coast,  red  sandy  loam  prevails  on  a  dry  argillaceous 
gravel.  Through  many  parts  of  this  country  tthe  'saU 
on  the  south  side  of  the  hills  lies  upon  a  dark  blue  rubble» 
and  under  which,  the  blue  schistus  rock  is  found  to  afford 
very  good  flooring  and  covering  slates.  This  soil  is  not 
so  liable  to  bum  during  a  spell  of  dry  weather  as  the 
thinner  stapled  limestone  land,  nor  will  it  crack  and  open 
into  fissures  from  the  same  cause  as  where  the  clay  subsoil 
prevails,  and  which  is  generally  the  case  through  aU  tbf 
low  grounds  and  vallies« 

J>lSTkJCT   F, 

Crossing  the  Dart  river  from  Holme-park,  and  con* 
tinuing  thence  northwardly  through  Buekland  in  the 
Moor  and  Widdecombe,  a  grey  loam  intermixed  with 
white  acre,  and  lying  upon  a  coarse  rubbly^  clay  and  gra^ 
nite  gravel,  generally  prevail  through  the  cultivated  landsi 
the  an€ultiy;|ted  parts  of  thicse  parishes  are/onned  of  a 
fwift  pe^ty  ^r4  o|i  $1  re4disb'^brown  clay>  bigb^  r^teor 
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Athre  of  ;>tmfcrt  tod  cdnmoiily  tailed  *(dx  'aftdidd.  Tfab 
f«dley»4S:well.as  ^1  the  country  below  the  eastern  m»^ 
•f  the  Moor,  comprehending  MaBaton,  North  Bovey, 
iMonetOQ  Hempstead »  Chagfordy  Gidley,  and  ThrowsIetgh» 
119  cxceasirely  brodoen  into  abrupt  and  huge  irregvlaritict» 
iterminatnig  m  cxaggy  and  frightful  precipices,  the  more 
Jorsl  .surface  encumbered  with  granite  rocks  and  detached 
-Basses  of  mo6rstoae.  The  soil  generally  a  loose  tender 
^oam  on  a  deep  stratum  of  granite  gravel.  The  soil  in 
"Ac  parishes  of  Ciiagford^ -Gidley  and  Throwsleigh  (all 
iSituated  tm  the  eastern  foot  of  the  MoorX  appear  of  a 
ssoperior  quality  to  the  lands  composing  the  southern  di» 
.vision  of  tfaie  parish  of  South  Tawton.  The  wild  and 
9ierik  prospeft  of  this  country  from  several  points  abov^p 
Afanaton^  offers  a  striking  and  singular  contrast  to  thoae 
irtohsmd  luxuriant  -soeoes  which  in  every  dircAion  press 
japon  the  view  from  the  hill  at  Denbury.  The  southern 
Iparts  of  J}rewsteignton,  the  wescern  parts  of  firidford, 
Christowy  Lustleigh,  and  Hemiock>  the  northern  parts  of 
lUngton*  the  whole  of  Bovey  Tracy^  and  the  western  parts 
0f  TeigngracCy  may  generally  be  described  as  a  light  brown 
jBMNild  on  a  .grey  gravelly  loam>  veined  with  sand,  granite 
fpravoI».  and  a  Uue  and  white  yellow  clay.  It  was 
observable  in  many  parts,  that  the  soil  covering  this  v». 
riety  of  substrata,  by  judicious  cultivation  produced  ex- 
cellent, turnips,  barley,  clover  wheat,  oats  (and  where 
too  strong  for  permanent  pasture),  beans  ^d  pease. 

I>ISTRJCT  ri. 

A  red  gravelly  loam  on  a  dry  argillaeeoos  rubbte  and 
•^mit-sloae,  is  foond  to  octsapy  the  Mghtf  ^outotry  north 
of  the  irrer  Teign  \  through  Kilig*$  Teignttm,  Bidnop's 
Ttigftt«a,  West  TeignmcAidi,  and  along  thfc  coaat  td 
9a#H4^  ^  lower  grounda  bordering  updil  the  rn^ 
.    ;  aflford 
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.00brd  a.v«duftble  tc^A  of  d^i.aj^rslies^^OiQqg,  ^nhidft 
.on  tbipir  upper  and  western  sides,  aad  in  the^paritbcs/i^f 
Teigngr4ce  $md  King's  Teigntpn,  js  found  ji  cpld  :tJbij|i 
stapled  grey  loam  on  very  large  bodies  of  potter !s.cbyr. 
These  hold  a  general  dire^ipn  fr^m  the  church  4Qif-Kiiig|S 
Teignton,  tgyrsir^  thai  of  Bovey  Tracy;  the  hreadtb  of 
these  beds  vary  fronj  a  qujixt^r  to-half  a  nil/e ;  ,tl;c  ^fcjy 
is  seldom  fouod  of  g.  merchantable  ,  quality  :nesirer  thafi 
£rpm  25  to  SO  feet  of  tbei  sujfaoe}  it  is  often  ^epar^tj^d 
by  veins  of  inferior  :jP0Qdland  clay  j  but  the  .potter's  clay 
is  always  found  to  hold  its  Relative  posit *y>ns  witbeacli 
ptherj^vias,  southwardly  the  pipeclays  the  light  bropqa 
.^ort  in  d\^  middle  ^  aod  noi:lhw4UxIly  .the  crackling  fjanfk 
The  criterion  of  e^qellence  i$»  .to  find  in  this  c;Iajr.certa^ 
^mall  Apcck^  or  jp^id^  of  JJ^vey  coal.  The  waste  daf 
dug  out  of  tih/q^epits  AS  conyg:jl;ed  into  abeautiiul^Jxii^ 
dnrable.bxiclq,  by  the  ad0^t)irx;.Qf  Abo^jpne-tHii;^  pai|t 
of  sand*  Th/e  clay  is  first  ^dried  in  xh^  9pen  sdr,  an4 
jben  poonde^  and  mixed  dry  wilJx  the  sand,  ^d  -aftcn?* 
wards  worked  and  tempered  tog^eX'  It  is  n^ceiv^ary  tl)^ 
Jsricks  sbonid  he  well  dried  Jdc&^c.  putting  tlien^  in  ki^ns> 
which  holding  30,000  each,  .wiH  require  4000  iur^  fgif^ 
gats  to  burn  them,  costing  about  five  guineas.  Tb^e.  cpo^ 
jDon  price  of  the  bricks  50s.  per  1(^00  at  the  l^ln*- 

In  the  dist^ce  before  descriheyd  on  tfaip  coast^  thp  ^lUls, 
ihougji  steep  ^nd  numerous^  a£&>rd  large  portions  •f 
vcrj  good  grass  and  tillage  l«|nd,  ..The  subdivisions  h^^ 
appear  unnepes/iarily  small,  but  fyf  ti^  fhe  ss^ne  reason 
is  not  to  be  a£$igne4  as  before  s^ted 

Jfl  Xhfi  pari^  of  Dawlislx  theire  \b  a  large  proportion  of 
coarse,  thoiigb  highly  improvable  bnd«  A  lai;ge  range  of 
^4iu!rbills  €^t€^^  sp^th-wqftwardly  from  the  month  qf 
the  riyer  Av. :  ^ese  are  chie^y  appropriated  as  a  warr^  { 
:  of  t^4PW^  V¥^  ^^^.t>^^  fn^losed  witji  ^  ?ieif 

to 
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'to  impfdTf ment,  but  the  rtnk  driving  tand  of  which  th< 
iurfate  is  composed,  defeated  the  undertaking.     Among 
these  sand-hills  are  some  lagoons  or  lakes  of  salt  water,' 
where  the  making  of  salt  has  lately  been  renewed  with 
the  prospeft  of  answering  very  well. 

The  country  rises  gradually  towards  the  north-east, 
and  is  richly  diversified  with  woodland.  The  hills  and 
d^Ies  tsfibrd  some  very  good  pasture  and  tillage  lands. 
Along  tho  steep  sidc-hiUs»  which  form  the  small  but 
handsome  vale  of  Ashcombe,  is  a  large  proportion  of 
good"  orchard  ground,  the  soil  generally  of  a  tender 
nature,  and  much  used  for  the  culture  oF  turnips. 
-The  red  sandy  loam  genehilty  charafVerizes  the  beautiful 
^demesne  of  Mambead,  and  continues  through  Kenton^ 
Powderham,  and  Kenn,  where  understrata  of  grey  and 
white  sand  and  sandstone  seems  occadonally  to  prevail ; 
but  northwardly  towards  Shillingford,  this  substrata 
«eems  entirety  lost  in  a  red  rubbly  gravefand  grout  stone, 
which  continues  through  Exminster,  Shillingford,  AI- 
phington,  and  Idc,  to  Exeter. 

Proceeding  thence  through  Newton  St.  Cyres,  Crcdi- 
ton,  and  the  country  of  Colebrook,  Qannaborough,  Bow, . 
ar  Nymet  Tracy,  Broad  Nymet,  North  Tawton,  Samp^ 
ford  Cotirtenay,  Exbourne,  and  Jacobstow,  tow'ards  Ha- 
therleigh,  the  rich  red  loam  is  found  tp  vary  in  its 
strength  arid,  quality,  from  its  lying  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance  on  a  deep  bed  of  red  rubbly  gravel,  or  from  its 
vicinity  to  a  red  p^mmice-like  marl,  which  in  the  parishes 
of  Colebrooke  and  North  Tawton,  is  found  between  the 
soil  and  a  hard  brown  rock  usefully  employed  in  ret)air<- 
ing.  the  roads,  and  forming  excellent  building  stone. 
This  latter  is  justly  esteemed  by  fiu-the  strongest  and  richest 
Ia9d.  Under  the  former  description  of  soil  and  sub* 
ttrat^  may  fairly  be  c^a^d  all  that  beautiful  country 
*-*  lyinff 
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lying  along  the  Creedy,  the  Exe»  and  the  Culm  riVeri>* 
and  bounded  northwardly  by  DistriA  No.  II.  Along 
these  water-courses  are  large  and  valuable  traAs  of  marsh 
and  meadow  grounds,  subjeA  to  annual  inundation. 
Where  those  streams  become  limited  in  extending  th^tr 
epriehing  waters  by  the  risings  of  the  lower  grounds,  thef 
are  taken  up  at  the  highest  level  the  country  will  afibrd, 
and  thus  their  fertilizing  qualities  are  spread  to  a  wider 
extent  by  the  artificial  means  of  irrigation* 

^  This  country  is  beautifully  enriched  with  wide  and 
handsome  vales,  the  sides  of  which  are  chequered  with 
fruitful  orchards  and  thriving  woodlands:  the  lovely 
verdure  of  the  grass  grounds,  the  broad  swells  and  undu- 
lations df  its  higher  parts,  the  declivities  of  which, 
adorned  with  houses  and  the  improvements  of  the 
inhabitants,  give  the  whole  an  aif  of  considerable  ferti* 
lity  and  interest  with  the  passing  traveller. 

The  town  of  Cullumpton,  like  many  others  in  thtL 
county  of  Devon,  is  situated  in  the  bosom,  of  a  rich  and 
fruitful  country.  The  red  loamy  sand  is  found  to  pre« 
ivail  generally  along  the  Culm  river,  through  Uffculm,  . 
and  Culmstock,  to  the  borders  of  Somerset.  Returning 
thence  southwardly  along  the  foot  of  the  Black-down 
hills,  the  same  charadler  of  country  continues  through 
Kentisbeare,  and  Broadhembufy,  to  the  head  western 
branches  of  the  river  Otter,  and  an  eastern  branch  of 
the  river  Culm;  thence  through  the  western  parts  of  Pay- 
hembury,  Plymtree,  Clayhaydon,  Clyst  St.  Lawrence,  with 
intervening  red  gravelly  loam  and  grout->5tone.  This 
sandy  quality  extetids  to  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  after  • 
]ias$mg  its  delightful  environs,  through  Topsham^  and 
down  the  eastern  tide  of  the  £xe  river,  the  red  or  cedar- 
coloured  loam  seems  gradually  to  &de,  and  finally  ter« 
auaates  at  Lympston  and  Withecombe^  iq  m  light  red  . 
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MtMj  soB  updn  «  coarse  wUccotisgt^ircT,  vctncd  With  bntfB ' 
tttth,  and  in  which  there  is  frequently  found  a  browd'* 
trtd' blue  stone  mar!.    This,  from  the  number  of  pits^' 
in  the^  fields,  must  formerly  have  been  niuch  used  as  a 
manure/ 

Continuing  eastward  ly  along  the  coast  through  Ex-  ' 
mouth,  Littlehati,  Withccombe  llawleigh,    East    Bud-  • 
leigh,  Orterton,  Bifton,  and  Colyton  Rawlcigh,  the  Ifght 
sandy  soil  prevails  through  the  cultiiratcd  parts  of  the' 
country,  and  generally  lying,  on  a  'deep  bed  of  red  sand, 
sand-rock,'  and  coarse '  pebbly  gravel.     Approaching  the 
wastes  of-^Woodbttry,  this  substrata 'becomes  mixed  with  * 
flmts,  quartz,  brown  and  white  sandstones,  dark,  bluci 
and  greenish  coloured  pebbles,  below  which  is' sometimes  • 
observed  a  deep  bed  of  red  sand,  veined  with  strong  red 
loam  or  brick  earth.    This  great  variety  of  substrata  is  ' 
covered  with  a  soH,  the  basis  of  which  is  sand  and  red'^ 
dilih  brown  loam  of 'a  much  stronger  and  tougher  texture- 
Upon  the  fornrer,*  tumip/s  are  sometimes  cultivated  5'  on  ' 
Xh6  latter,  pease^  beans,  and  wheat.     Aicetiding  the  river 
Otter;  the  country  wcstwardly  toward*  Wt)odbury-com- ' 
mta,  and  eastwardly  ranjging  alotig  the'  foot  of  the  hills" 
foi*m]ng  Sidmouth  Gap,  although  strongly  marked  "with  ' 
thfe  sandy  charaftir,  is  found  to  include  large  bodies  of ' 
strong  red  gravelly  clay,  mixed  with  th^  blue  and  red  in- 
dilfatcd  marl  before  noticed.    The  sandy  soil  so  far  pre-  * 
vsdb,  as  to  have  induced  some  years  since  the  culturtf  of  ' 
carrots  in  the  parishes  of  Harpford*,  FenOttery,  Ottery  ' 
St«.  Mary*s,  and  the  western  parts* of  Tenitbn,     Crossing 
th^ce  the  river  Otter  towardir  Tallaton^  the  black,  white,  ' 
and  grey  flints  are  suddenly  »lost  In  the  same  coarse  pebbly  1 
gravel  -  obstrved  at  Bifton,  but  wHtfh,  in  addition  to  the  ^* 
san«J-rotfc  bcforc'noti'cred,  is  farther  Varied  "by  a  strong  ^ 
totfgh  rtratttrft  of  Tt&tUyi  trflichi  wheit  mitdd"  with  the* 
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commoa  marl  of  the  coanttff  ia  Ibiindto:  make'  grnxbr 
bricks.  This  strong  clay  contimies  veined^  with. a  svadjfn 
loam  upon  a  deep  bed  of  fine  gravel  and  a  saado-^cky^^ 
with  frequent  occurrence  of  the  red  tender. '.l(iBm«itifD.  ., 
marl  of -the  country,  through  the  parishes  of  Whtrnpie^'J 
Rockbeare»  ^ylesbeare,  Honiton,  Clysr,  and  Farriiigtoii;^' 
Through  St.  George's  Clyst,  St.  Mary's  Qyst,  Sowtott^ 
and  Heavitree,  a  greater  uniformity  prevail!^,  and  thtrSOilis  ~ 
is  found  generally  to  consist  of^  a^red,  rich  friable  loaor^i' 
lying  to  a  good  depth  upon  the  grout^s^one  rock; 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  jdistriA  there- are^nniiiBtf?'? 
rous  orchards^  the  fhiic  in  which^  with  few*  exceptional^ 
seems  to  have  generally  succeeded  this  year^  In  nsunf 
places  a  luxuriant  growth  of  oak,  ash,  and-ddify  piiti^< 
cularly  the  latter,  appeal  to  consph-e  with  the' smdi-^ffiit' 
closures,  in  overshading  by  far  too  larger  propovtiotiiof^ 
this  truly  valuable  country.  •  ' 

DISTRICT  r/i. 

The  soil  between.  Ottery  and  Sidmouth  conskts^o^  a  ^ 
strong  brown  loam  on  a  tough  red  flinty  clay,  and  a  ligbc  ^ 
sandy  loam  on  a  deep  bed  of  sand,  and  sand-rock  of  thr? 
same  colour.  Crossinc;  the  peak  of  Stdmouth  Gap,  the  ^ 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Sid  appears  opening  upon  the  coast,  ' 
displaying  the  town  and  bathing  shores  of  Sidmouth  to  a  - 
great  advantage*  Ascending  the  coarse  and  flinty  sides  ot'^ 
Sakombe-hill,  its  top  is  found  to  spread  into  a  sheep«^^ 
down  of  some  extent,  affording  a  short  and  sweet  herbage,  • 
bttt  on  which  huge  masses  of  conglomerated  flints^  rising  > 
above  the  surface,  interrupt  the  operations  of  tillage  Atk'-^ 
the  adjacent  enclosures.  A  traA  e{  good  turnip  and  btftw^ 
Uf  laad,  lying  .chiefly  on  a  dry.  flinty  gravel,  intermixed 
wkk  tmU  partioas  «f*fl  stronger  soil|  aiv^found  gentraUy  '^ 
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to  prevail  throngK  the  interior  of  the  parishes  of  Sal« 
combe»  Branscombe,  and  Bur.  Along  the  sea  coast  the 
,  SDti  is  generally  composed  of  a  strong  reddish  brown  fiintj 
Ioain>  at  various  depths,  upon  a  deep  stratum  of  challc^ 
beneath  which,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  feet 
below  the  floors  of  the  present  chalk  pits,  levels  are  driven 
near  the  foot  of  the  hilk,  into  immense  bodies  of  free- 
stone,, which  tallies  in  every  respe{l  with  that  of  Portland. 
The  stone  rises  in  similar  blocks^  and  when  quarried,  is 
in  every  respect  equally  valuable.  l*bis  stratum  of  free- 
stone is  found  generally  to  occur  under  all  the  chalk  cliffs 
from  Qraoscombe  to  Lyme  Regis  in  Dorsetshire. 
\A  trad  of  recently  embanked  salt-marsh  on  the  western 
tide  of  the  riv^  Axe,  between  Seaton  and  the  half  yeai^ly 
kneadow pounds  below  Colyton-bridge,  promises  to  an«* 
«Wcr. extremely  well.  The  high  lands  on  both  sides  the 
river  Aite,  are  formed  of  a  strong  and  sandy  loam  upoi^ 
t  tough  red  flinty  clay  and  gravelly  subsoil.  .  At  Charton, 
within  the  parish  of  Axemouth,  a  stratified  body  of  lime- 
stone, and  a  solid  bed  of  chalk,  are  found  within  the  space 
of  the  satne  acre*  Continuing  along  the  sea  coast,  the 
same  flinty  loams  prevail  on  occasional  bodies  of  chalky 
and  which  in  the  parish  of  Uplime  terminates  in  the  hard 
stratified  lime*rock  before  mentioned,  and  which  consists 
of  a  dark  blue,  and  a  dun  white,  or  cream  coloured  stone. 
Th^e  strata  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  blue  or  grey 
Is^  limestcMie.  Enclosed  between  these  strata  is  the  strong- 
eat.and  richest  marl  in  nature :  it  seems  to  have  undergone 
a  .most  violent  compression,  and  although  it  readily  falls 
like  lime,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  was  not  understood  to 
have  ever  been  applied  as  a  tnapiure  to  the  flinty  or  sandy 
loams  of  tibe  neighbourhood. 

Northwardly  from  Upliine  and  Mtfsbury,   there  is  sa 
€3tfeiUive  rs^e  of.cQiiMnons>  ^.soil  of  which,  withtlM 
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of  the  adjslcent  endosufes,  consist  of  a  broWn  loam  t>f  a 
good  depth  on  a  •  tough  flinty  clay,  and  perhafM  better 
adapted  for  tillage  than  for  pasture.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Akminster,  and  down  the  easterli 
side  of.  the  valley  towards  Musbury,  lies  upon  the  strati^ 
fied  limestone  rock  above  described.  The  wide  and  lovely 
valfey  of  the  Axe,  contains  a  large  body  of  rich  feeding 
md  meadow  land,  the  soil,  as  usual  in  sueh  situattons,  being 
chiefly  fenced  by  a  deposition  of  sediment  from  the  innn^ 
dating  waters,  and  which  are  here  found  to  possess  the 
most  firuffifying  qualities.  The  same  charadef  of  soil  and 
substrata,  but  without  the  apparent  intervention  of  the 
stratified  lime'*>rocki  is  found  to  continue  along  the  higher 
grounds.  North-east  of  this  valley,  through  Kilmington 
tmd>  Dalwood  (the  latter  composing  a  part  of  the  county 
of  Dorset),  a  strong  red  stone  marl,  preserving  nearly  a 
horizontal  position,  and  found  on  corresponding  levels, 
seems  generally  to  spread  or  stretch  through  all  the  hills 
from  the  sea  coast  into  the  intericM*  country*  This  ha^ 
been  formerly  much  used  as  a  manure,  but  latterly  little 
attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  it.  The  hill  ea8t«* 
wardly  of  the  valley,  in  which  is  situated  the  village  of 
Membory,  is  of  a  similar  charafter  to  that  stated  of  Up- 
lime,  and  which  continues  eastwardly  through  Dorset ^^ 
shire,  and  includes  the  part  of  Devon  which  comprises  the 
parish  of  Thorncombe  and  Ford  Abbey* 

The  ridge  lying  west  of  the  village  of  Membury  consists 
of  a  strong  flinty  loam  on  a  solid  bed  of  chalk,  extending 
north-west  and  northwardly  towards  the  coarse  coupons 
in  the  county  of  Dorset.  The  surface  here  is  frequently 
encumbered  with  detached  masses  of  a  close  freestone 
rock.  Westwardly  through  Stockland  (and  that  part  of 
the  county  of  Dorset  lying  within  thcgeneral  outline  of 
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Uic  county  of  Devon)  the  chalk  eotirdy  -disappears,  and 
the  soil  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  is  (qr^kcd  of  a  jdose 
brown  loam  on  ^  tough  flinty  clayi.  on  their  sid^s^,  the 
sed  tender  lo^m  or  marrbefore  qoticod  generally  ooc«rs» 
zpA^oduces  along  the  lower  parC3  of  (he  hills  and  v^Ues* 
large  tra^s  of  rich  feecling  gropnd  ,a^  meadows. 

A  th^n  col4gpey  loam,  mi^^cd  with  a^  ioip^rfe^yxrys* 
tallized  i^lint  or  hard  sandstone,,  fyrjsc^  lb$  soil  kt  the  b^? 
er  parts  of  th^  parish  of  Wedworthy :  descending  tlionce 
into  the  v^Ie  pf  Houiton,  a  Iwroiyn  tender  lo^m  upro  a^rjjd 
^d  blue  m^l,  is  found  to  prevail  through  all  the  lf«wfir 
^i  k$s  ^levatofl  paitts  of  that  nei^bourlp^ood*  A^^^niiog 
(hp  va}ley  of  the  Otter,  on  its  higher  parts  are  .found  .a 
more  light  and  tender  soil,  of  a  hazel  colour,  hut,aboiind» 
kig  with  ^n^^afiU  the  sandstone  Wore  jinjcntioned.  .Tbk 
»8  tfoiin4  i^o  he  the  casf?  .thrpygh '  Cpmbcrawleighj  Monk- 
ton  iiuppi^  i^Ki  Ufottery  :  Yarconvbe  is  favoraMy  situ- 
ated on  t^  south-east  hang  of  a  hill,  apd  on  a  body  of 
r^d  and  blue  mar)^  this  latter  occprs  very  irtquwilf 
i^mong  the  rich  sed  marl,  and  although  it  does  not&r* 
caent'SO  strppgly.wkb  common  vinegar,  it  still  preserves  » 
preference  in  the  estimation  of  the  farmers. 

The  country  above  Yarcombc,  and  east  of  the  river 
jD^ter,  extends  in|o  coarse  uncultivated  moors  and-  Qfim* 
9)ons,  JMoft^hwardly  of  the  c:;hurch,  and  extending  to- 
wards Ottcrford,' in  the  county  of  Somerset,  the  strati- 
^ed  bli^e  a^dLiWhite  lais  limcritock  again  occurs  undf^r  a 
sti?oipkg  brown  loam^  on  a  tough  flinty  clfiy.  In  the  .north- 
ern par^  of  the,  par^sli  of  Upottery,  and  through  Church 
Staunton,  the  «oil  chiefly  consists  of  a  loose  brown 
m^uld  on  a  y^Uf^w  woodland  clay  and  fex  mould,  Th( 
|i^  endosure^  lately  made  in  this  parish,  appear  to 
.  aJfoi'd  some  very  good  turnips,  barley,  oats,  wheat*  aod 
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tiover;  the  fields  are  vjualy  overcharged  ivlth  water,  but 
Ixave  otherwise  a  handsome  appearance,  their  surface  being 
only  slightly  strewed  with  loose  flints  and  sandstone** 

After  passing  the  village  to  the  westward,  the  country 
rises  with  a  more  broken  aspect :  towards  Claybaydon  the 
soil  and  substrata  possess  a  much  stronger  quality,  but 
greatly  abounding  with  flints  and  sandstones.  Some  enb- 
closures  have  been  recently  made  in  this  parish,  whidii 
when  properly  drained  and  cultivated,  cannot  fail  m^ 
swering  extremely  well.  This  charadef  coiltinues  along 
the  Black-down  hills  southwardly  towards  Hemiock, 
where  the  valley  of  the  Culm  affords  some  valuable  trads 
of  pasture  and  meadow  ground,  and  which,  in  like  manner 
with  those  on  the  river  Otter,  are  usually  employed  in 
depasturing  dairy  cows. 

Proceeding  towards  the  head  of  the  valley  ixi  which  is 
situated  the  parish  of  Sheldon,  we  gradually  emerge  from 
the  sandy  distridl,  and  again  ascending  the  Black-dowti 
iulls,  their  high  table  tops  are  found  to  spi^ead  into  an 
extensive  plain,  the  soil  changing  to  a  light  brown  loam 
on  a  fox  mould,  below  which  is  a  deep  and  universal  bed 
of  chip  sand,  affording  very  good  whetstones,  and  found 
onifbrmly  to  rest  upon  the  great  horizontal  field  df  red 
tender  loam  or  marl  before  noticed.  The  parish  of  Dun* 
kerswell  .comes  generally  Under  this  description^  but  here 
it  may  be  proper  td  observe,  that  wherever  the  chip 
sand  and  marl  come  to  day,  the  more  retentive  stratum 
of  the  latter  holds  up  the  water,  till  it  bursts  forth  in 


*  Near  xht  Tillage  of  Church  Statiiitdn  a  field  of  oats  was  still  in 
the  shock  on  the  1st  of  0<llober;  the  crop  was  large  in  point  of  burthen^ 
tmt  from  the  wetness  of  tbegrouhd,  the  tufnips  which  preceded  it  wei*^ 
pot  f«d  off  till  the  end  of  April:  the  oats  were  sewn  on  tfaekttFridaef 
«r  tliatiDOBthy  with  seeds. 
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Springs  and  weeping  ground ;  and  heflcc  Hic  mortrss  and 
peaty  margins  along  all  the  declivities  and  side-hiils  in 
this  cQuntry.  These  morasses  arc  found  frequently  to 
abound  with  bog-timber ;  an  oak  of  this  destripiion  was 
recently  raised  out  of  a  bed  of  peat  near  Woodford-lodgc, 
which  squared  \5  inches  at  the  butt,  and  was  about  20 
feet  long  ;  the  whole  of  its  sap  was  gone,  and  it*1iad  much 
the  appearance  of  being  a  fork  or  a  branch  of  a  much 
larger  tree :  General  Simcoe  was  offered  five  guineas  for 
it  before  it  was  taken  up,  but  this  he  thought  proper  to 
.decline. 

i  Tlie  stratum  of  red  loamy  marl,  with  its  correspond- 
ing understratum  of  stron^^  building  stone,  as  noticed 
along  the  coast,  is  found  generally  below  the  chip  sand 
on  the  Black-down  hills  and  their  adjoining  hollows: 
still  this  marly  stratum  must  not  be  considered  as  holding 
an  unbroken  field  up  to  that  height,  for  although  I?un^ 
kerswell,  Broadhcmbury  and  Payhembury  commons,  will 
/afford  the  loamy  marl  within  100  feet  of  the  brow  of  the 
•Black-down  hills,  still  the  surface  of  the  valley  to  the 
tvestward  is  greatly  below  this  level,  and  in  many  places 
covered  to  a  considerable  depth  of  sand,  through  which 
we  find  it  necessary  to  pass,  to  come  at  the  stratum  lof  red 
loamy  marl  below. 

.  The  soil  in  the  parishes  of  Awliscombc,  Buckeiicll,  and 
Ftneton*,  may  be  referred  to  what  has  been  genferally  said 
-of  the  vale  of  Honiton,  and  which,  in  like  ntmner,  is 
'Usually  employed  in  the  depasturing  of  dairy  .cows.  A 
strong  flinty  loam  seems  to  prevail  through  the  parishes 
of  Gittisham,  Farway,  and  OfFwell.  This  continues 
'through  the  southern  parts  of  Wedworthy,  where,  near 
to  the  churchy  a  body  of  chalk  is  found  covered  with  the 
--soil  and  substance  above  stated.  Crossing  the  Coley 
river,  the  cast  side  of  the  valley  becomes  of  a  more  light 
^   *  and 
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and  tender  nature;  rising  the  hills  on  that  side»  tliie 
chip  sand  appears  capped  with  a  deep  body  of  strong 
flinty  loam,  which  generally  f  rms  the  tipper  brow  of  the 
hills  ;  but  their  highest  plains  become  afterwards  covered 
with  a  brown,  wet,  sandy  loam.  Approaching  the  parish 
of  Shut6,  the  brown  sandy  loam  again  gives  way  to  one 
of  a  stronger  nature,  and  which  continues  along  the  fruit* 
ful  hills  and  vallies  of  the  Coley  and  Axe  rivers. 

After  passing  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Coly- 
ton,  the  soil  through  the  parishes  of  North  and  Sooth 
Leigh  and  Sidbury  consists  of  a  dry  flinty  loam  upon  ft 
coarse  gravel,  and  a  brown  moory  loam  on  a  woodland  clay^ 
mould.  The  dry  stratum  is  always  preferred,  and  fox 
whether  for  winter  or  spring  com,  and  the  grass  grounds^; 
whrchare  here  generally  very  good,  are  usually  employ- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  feeding  dairy  cows. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  proceeding  along  the  sea-; 
coast,  the  round  coarse  pebble  stones  and  gravel  was  en* 
tirely  lost  among  the  flints  before  we  reached  Sidmooth^ 
and  that  the  flints  do  not  occur  in  such  numbers  over  the 
stratified  lime-rock,  as  on  the  solid  beds  or  bodies  of 
chalk.  The  lime  measure  in  this  distrift  by  the  hogshead, 
consists  of  36  liquid  Winchester  pecks,  price  3/.  pei: 
hogshead. 
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SECT,  V. — MINERALS. 
mSTRICT  /. 

SoMB  years  since  a  vein  of  culm  appearing  near  the 
surface  on  the  parish  of.  Chittlehampton,  induced  trials 
to  be  made  of  its  quality,  which  proving  satisfa^ory,  a 
company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  working  it.  This 
association  continued  for  about  two  years,  during  which 
time  five  or  six  weys  of  culm  were  raised,  and  which  was 
usefully  employed  in  burning  lime.  The  vein  varied 
firOm  about  four  inches  to  one  foot  in  thickness  ;  held  a 
/course  correspondent  with  the  general  lay  of  the  strata 
through  the  country,  and  dipped  to  the  southward 
about  oiie  foot  in  three.  The  disappointment  to  several 
of  the  party,  by  the  thinness  of  the  seam,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary expense  consequently  incurred  in  raising  so 
small  a  quantity,  occasioned  the  relinquishment  of  the 
proje£l>  although  great  expectations  are  still  entertained 
in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  attempt  will  >  be  renewed 
on  a  future  day. 

In  the  parish  of  Swimbridge  a  copper  mine  has  been 
discovered,  but  of  its  extent  and  value  little  is  at  present 
known.  At  North  Molt  on  z  copper  mine  is  now  work- 
ing, which  heretofore  yielded  considerable  advantages: 
\7hat  may  be  the  issue  of  the  present  efforts,  it  is  iippos* 
sible  to  say,  as  the  works  now  carrying  on  have  not  had 
6u£6icient  time  to  form  fmy  thing  like  a  fair  estimate  of 
their  probable  success. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  very  rich  ironstone  is 
annually  sent  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Combcrmartin 
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<to  Mr.  llabfs  tri^ii^t^dfks^atllenef&y,  inSMthW^M 
About  two  jcaT%  ago  att^mj^s  irere  xtiafdb  dit  AbbdtlhsM 
for  coal,  and  at  Alwingtoii  fdr  cofiper :  tf^  findii)]g  ^f 
thing  at  the  former  place  to  encoorage  a  coiltinuaitce  of 
search  (aiid  at  the  latter  pla^e  large  quantities  of  mundiC 
only)^  both  worScs  were  prudently  abandotied,  togethef 
with  all  expcdtations  of  future  iildemnity  for  the  expense 
incurred.  The  lead  and  silver  mines  of  Combe-martifl 
are  also  well  known  in  history ;  but  why  they  are  suffered 
to  lie  at  rest  at  this  time,  is  difficult  to  determine. 

A  b6dy  of  lead  has-  recetitly  been  discoT€<lred  in  |hil 
neighbourhood,  which,  from  the  trials  already  made  of  kt 
value,  promises  to  answer  extremely  well.  The  lime- 
rocks  in  the  clifis,  and  ^dng  the  indented  sborte  of 
Watermouth  and'  Combe^martin,  seem  imbedded  in  th6 
shiUot  and  stratified  rock  of  the  country ;  and-  althou^  nd 
appearance  of  these  veins  has- been- discovered  ih  the  pa- 
rishes of  Kentisbury  and  P^rracombe,  there  remaiihs 
little  doubt  of  their  continuing  in.  that  diredlion,  and 
towards  Sadler's  Stone  (which  marks  the  north-west  ex* 
trcmity  of  Exmoor),  and  ranging,  it  may  be  presumed^ 
tmseen  through  the  base  of  the  forest,  to  where  it  crops 
out  to  the  southward  of  Lanacre-bridgef^  in  the  county 
of  Somerset. 

Near  the  line  delineated  on  thje  map,  arid  runtxing 
parallel  to  it,  is  another  feody  of  limestone,  it  present 
worked  little  to  the  westward  of  the  pariah  of  Ilfra* 
combe.  Passing  thence  castwardly  to  Berry-riarber  lime- 
works,  thence  north  of  East-down>  and  south  of  Kentis- 
bury to  the  Challacbmbe  lime-works,  the  identity  of 
Ihis  vein  is  presumed  to  be  ftilly  shown  from  the^  follow^ 
ing  particulars  occurring  along*^  the  line:  tlfe  sjVecimeni 
taken  up  at  Hfracombe,  Bcrry-narf>cr,  Westlafad  Pound, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  parish  of  Kentisbury,  and  af 
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JjOtd  Foftescue's  lime-works  in  the  parish  of  Challacombey 
all  ezadly  correspond  in  colour,  which  is  a  greyish 
brown  s  its  texture*  which  is  very  close,  is  thinly  veine4 
with  a  calcareous  spar ;  showing  but  few  granulous  sparks 
when  presented  obliquely  to  the  light,  smooth  to  th^ 
touchy  and  more  glossy  in  its  frafhire  than  qther  limer 
ftone.  It  is  covered  at  various  c'epths  with  the  same 
bright  brown  coloured  shillot,  combined  with  the  like 
bltie  sphistus,  flag  or  hard  slaty  rock^  and  from  which  it 
requires  much  praAice,  and  a  quick  discerning  eye,  to 
distii)gui$b  the  one  from  the  other.  It  no  where  partakes 
of  the  regular  dip  or  inclination  of  the  stratum,  in-yrhich 
it  is  embodied,  but  is  broken  and  interrupted  with  what 
the  miners  call  shear-heads  and  saddles.  The  lime-rock 
is  found  without  any  regularity  or  order,  save  that  of 
the  course  it  holds  with  the  common  strata  of  the  hills.  . 
.  In  examining  the  country  in  the  dire^oq  of  this  vein, 
the  remains  of  an  old  linie-kiln  was  discovered  near 
Westland  Poundy  the  working  of  which,  upon  inquiry, 
wasfounc!  to  have  been  discontinued  through  the  mar 
nagement.  and  address  of  the  lime-burners  at.  Comber 
martin.  Upon  the  whole,  there  remains  little  doubt  of 
the  continuation  of  this  bed  of  limestone,  and. of  its  ex- 
istence through  the  whole  line  of  country  distinguiriied 
upon  fhe  m^p.  From  the  lipiestcne  which  is  known  to 
compose  a  part  of  the  promontory  th^t  proje£b  northr 
wardly  in  the  parish  of  Frefnington,  ai)d  occasions  that 
sudden  bend  in  the  river  Taw,  apposite  to  Heantonr 
house,  thm  are  reasonable  grounds  for  presuming  that, 
this  limestone  is  a  part  of  a  body  or  vein  as  yet  .wdiscqi* 
nered^  running  throug)i  the  parishes  of  Braunton,  Heaxir 
|on  Punchardon  and  £amitable,  and  continued  parallc} 
wi^h  t|ie  veins  of  limestone  before  azid  hereafter  to  be 
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The  next  tciii  x>{  lixriestone  that  occtirs  sootliwardlf  im 
thb  dtstriA^  is  that  cropping  out  near  St.  Anne's  chapel, 
in  the  parish  of  Heanton  Punchardon  %  passing  thence 
eastwardlj  through  the  parish  of  Fremington^  where  the 
vein  does  not  exceeid  five  feet  in  thickqen,  and  is  en« 
closed  in  a  stratum  of  bard  bluish  building  ston^,  occar 
sionaliy  veined  with  a  fluor  of  quartz:  thence  through 
JSickington,  Bishop's  Tawton,  Swimbridge,  the  north 
part  of  Filletgh  and  south  part  of  MoUand  ^ou^eaux. 
West  Anstey,  and  through  the  parishes  of  Dulverton  and 
Shilgate,  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  Tliis  vein  is  com? 
posed  of  a  narrow  stratum  of  blue  lais  limestone,  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  thicknessi  covered  with  a 
deep  stratum  of  clay  produced  by  a  decomposition  of  the 
;shaley  rotten-stone  rock ;  is  without  any  regular  dip  or 
inclination,  and  seems  turned  about  by  the  frequent  oc? 
currence  of  shear-heads,  from  an  oblique  to  a  pcrpendi* 
cubr  direction,  as  often  dipping  to  the  east  or  west  as 
to  the  north  or  south.  It  is  embodied  in  a  stratum  of 
strong  bluish  building  stone,  to  which  it  is  so  closely 
united,  as  to  render  it  as  difficult  to  separate  as  it  is  for  z 
stranger  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  A  much 
larger  proportion  of  calcareous  spar  seems  to  pervade  thia 
limestone  than  that  before  noticed.  It  also  possesses  a 
)>righter  bluish  colour,  although  it  is  evidently  of  a  less 
^rm  and  compad  texture. 

South  of  this  line,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Instow, 
is  a  stratified  body  of  limestone,  fron^  one  to  three  feet 
in  thickness,  extending  eastwardly  through  the  northern 
parts  of  the  parish  of  Harwood  j  thence  the  same  course 
continned  through  the  parishes  of  Chittlehamptoi^ 
$ottth  Molton,  the  northern  parts  of  Bishop's  Nympton^ 
by  WanEsmiDy  through  the  parishes  of  East  Anste; 
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itid  Bt^tord.  Th!s^  t^itf  i^pfSiri  td  hif  wedged  ishyz 
<^mpttft  bed  of  thick  rfatt,  or  rather  flag«stone,  Ibund 
▼eky  uafeftil  foif  bpilding}  covering  drains,  &c.  The 
limestone  in  this  ma^  does  not  seem  to  differ  materially 
in  qaalitf  from  the  last  described.  It  appears  to  rise  at 
a  ccfnstderable  angle  frbm  the  horizon.  Immediately  on 
the  top  of  the  Umeitonfe'  is  a  ragstone  which  readily 
divide^  into  lamina,  and  dissolves  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  course  and  presence  of  this  limestone  is  generally 
discoverable  by  a  body  of  black  shillot  gravel  produced 
from  the  laminot^c  rock,  which  in  some  pL  ces  imtnedi- 
ttely  covers  the  limestone,  and  breaking  into  sma^^  .  . 
mems,  is  found  to  be  an  exteilent  material  fof  repair ing 
the  roadsv 

These  are  all  the  Veins  of  limestone  which  has  oc» 
Gurred  to  observation  in  this  distrift ;  little  doubt  how« 
i^er  is  entertained,  that  had  circumstances  allowed  of  a 
more  minute  inquiry,  indications  of  other  veins  would 
have  been  discovered  between  the  north  line  of  limestone 
near  Castle-hill  park  and  the  body  of  limestone  rock  now 
working  at  Challacombe.  The^  general  lay  of  the  strata 
being  thus  ascertained,  and  the  uniform  continuation  of 
the- limestone  in  the  same  dire6Hon,  affords  some  ground 
to  hope  that*  this  may  lead  to  farther  and  more  important 
discoveries  of  the  like  nature,  in  which  the  future  im-. 
provement  of  the  country  seems  so  much  dependent.  A 
blaefc  shiilot  gravel  frequently  occurs  in  the  neighbour-. 
Boodof  Alwington  and  Land-cross,  but  no- limestone  has. 
Beettr  discovered  in  its^  vicinity. 

A  date  formerly  taken  up  at  fiast  Alwington,  and  cx-» 
fdkted  under  the  name  of  Holland  blues,  is  at  this  time 
worked  merely  for  the  supply  of  the  surrottnding  iieighn 
^urhood}  but  on  the  >ehtni  of  peaee^^  it  h  most  pr^ 
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bable  that  the  export  trade  of  this  artjd^  will  be 
resdmed.  ... 

•  A  large  quantity  of  ochre,  of  various  shades  bcNreeil 
ted  and  ycllo^,  vsis  formerly  found  and  manufafhired  iu 
the  pansh  of  East-down  In  the  parish  of  Combe- 
martin  tjiere  IS  also  a  body  of  umber:  these  were  for- 
merly worked  and  prepared  for  maiHket  in  the  country, 
6uf  of  late  years  have  been  little  attended  to. 

The  diggirtg  and  sending  coastways  the  pipe-clay  found 
it  Wear  Gifiard,  has  been  much  discontinued  of  late 
years;  a  considerable  quantity,  however,  of  the  brown 
^tier's  clay  is  raised  in  the  parish  of  Fremington,  and 
conveyed  to  Barnstable,  and  coastways'  to  other  places^ 
for  making  crocks,  jars,  milk-pans,  and  all  the  coarscf 
articles  of  brown  or  common  earthen-ware. 

DISTRICT  11. 

The  minerals  occurring  in  this  distriA  will  be  found' 
chiefly  confined  to  limestone  either  aAually  discovered, 
ot  the  direAion  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  found 
pointed  out,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  has  hi- 
therto admitted.  Previously,  however,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  notice,  that  on  descending  near  the  borders  of  the 
river  Bovey,  In  the  parish  of  Lustleigh,  a  large  quantity 
of  [lumbago  was  found,  recently  raised  and  prepared  for 
the  Exeter  market  *,  also  to  state,  that  a  few  years  since 
some  culm  was  discovered  in  the  parish  of  High  Heanton: 
chjs  was  worked  for  a  short  time,  but  the  seam  not  prov- 
ing more  than  two  inches  thick,  and  the  water  suddenly 
coming  upon  the  workmen,  the  vein  was  relinquished. 
Large  portions  of  pipe  clay  were  formerly  dug  on  the 
demesne  lands  of  Petrockstow,  and  shipped  round  from 
Bidefofd  to  the  potteries  in  Stafibrdshire.      A  spring  of 
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brackish  water  rises  in  one  of  these  old  clay-pits,  where, 
from  the  tra£t$  of  castle  -approaching  ii>  all  dire£lions,  it 
seems  as  much  frequented  as  were  formerly  the  celebrated 
salt  licks  in  the  western  parts  of  America:  it  emits  a  strong 
sulphurous  vapour  in  the  warm  and  moist  weather,  and 
whenever  it  overflows^  its  waters  mark  their  extent  by 
.  barrenness  and  sterility. 

The  limestone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chudleigh 
seems  to  lie  without  any  determinate  direAion,  nor  is  it 
otherwise  particularly  to  be  distinguished  than  by  lying  in 
parallel  strata,  and  with  little  or  no  dip  or  inclination  any 
way.  This  stone  is  of  a  reddish,  and  of  a  dark  blue  co-^ 
Jour,  capable  of  taking  a  very  high  polish,  and  formerly  * 
much  in  demand  at  Exeter  and  other  large  towns  in  the; 
country,  for  chimney-pieces,  and  other  useful  and  orna- 
mental purposes.  Vast  quantities  of  this  stone  are  carried 
in  a  raw  state  to  lime-kilns  at  a  distance,  where'it  is  burnt 
with  furze  or  other  faggots,  in  what  arc  called  flame-kilns 
built  rather  egg-shaped.  The  heat  in  the  furnace  below 
is  not  always  kept  steady  and  constant,  as  when  burning 
lime  with  culm,  but  by  sudden  and  ardent  spirts.  Stones 
the  size  of  a  horse's  head  are  calcined  in  them. 

The  next  body  of  limestone  known  in  this  distrid  is 
that  of  Drewsteignton.  This  has  not  yet  been  traced  to 
the  eastward  of  the  village,  but  westwardly  it  has  been  . 
worked  for  many  years  :  here  it  is  found  in  such  close 
union  with  the  Uue  building  stone,  as  to  occasion  the  re* 
moval  of  a  large  body  of  rock  for  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  limestone :  it  is  extremely  irregular  in  its  dip» 
but  scttns  to  hold  a  general  course  with  the  ridge  which 
lies  west,  a  little  northwardly. 

This  rpck  b  covered  with  a  browi\  mbbly  loam,  and 
affords  the  excellent  corn  and  grass  land  before  noticed. 
The  pri^e  of  this  lime  at  the  work  is  7/.  per  hogshead  of 
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mbout  Hi  heaped  Winchester  bushels;  it  falls,  when 
slaked,  into  a  dark  cream-coloured  powder,  and  is  much 
in  demand  for  cement  in  water-Works,  This  vein  is  most 
probably  the  same  as  that  worked  at  Hobhouse,  a'nd 
which  in  all  likelihood  continues  under  the  northern 
base  of  Dartmoor,  to  the  limestone  cropping  out  and 
working  near  the  west  end  of  the  park  at  Oakhampton. 

The  stfata  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Moor  lies  so 
very  irregular,  and  apparently  jumbled  together,  that  it  is 
perhaps  going  too  far  to  hazard  a  conjefture  on  the 
Bubjeft.  The  lime-iXKks  at  South  Tawton,  which  for 
many  years  have  been  worked  principally  for  manure, 
appear  to  occupy  a  much  wider  portion  of  the  ridge  than 
the  limestone  strata  at  Drewsteignton ;  it  seems  as  closely 
embodied  in  strata  of  building  stone,  and  equally  difficult  - 
at  first  view  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
Although  this  limestone  has  not  yet  been  traced  farther  to 
the  eastward  than  the  present  works,  yet,  from  its  ch^rac* 
ter  and  course,  there  remains  Httle  doubt  of  its  continuing 
much  farther,  and  that  in  future  it  will  most  probably  be 
found  somewhere  to  the  eastvrard,  and  between  the  parish 
church  of  Hit tesleigh,  and  Gidburn  St.  Mary's;  andwest*^ 
wardly  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Oakhampton.  This 
lime  falls  into  the  same  dark  cream-coloured  powder, above 
noticed,  and  varies  from  6s,  6d,  to  7/.  per  hogshead,  the 
same  measure  as  that  at  Drewsteignton.  Besides  these, 
there  are  other  veins  of  limestone,  originating  In  and 
traced  through  this  distrift,  which  from  the  regularity  of 
their  course  may  be  presumed  to  extend  much  farther.    . 

The  limestone  at  Sampford  Peverill  is  found  nearly  to 
correspond  with  certain  inoications  of  lime-rock  betweefi 
King's  Nympton  and  Romansleigh.  This  vein  mayprcK 
baUy  diverge  to  the  southward,  and  conneft  wUh.  the 
body  of  limestone  stated  to  have  been  discovered  in  the 
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parish  ©f  Cniwys  Moitchard.  The  Wcstleigh  qitany  U 
a  vast  mass  of  limest^iie,  thmly  coated  with  what  tha 
workmen  call  flint,  but  so  closclj  united  with,  and  resem^ 
bling  the  limestone,  that  it  is  t^lfEcuit  for  any  but  the 
workmen  to  distinguish  imaicdiately  l)etween  them — Tht 
price  of  the  lime  at  this  kiln  is  dx.  per  hogshead  of  forty 
pecks,  measured  in  eight  or  ten-peck  bags. 

The  surface  of  the  rock  is  covered  with  a  tender  lami- 
oous  stone,  which  dissolves  by  exposure  to  the;iir:  it  is 
clearly  a  part  of  the  same  vein  which  is  now  worked  o/i 
the  east  siide  of  the  river  Exe,  in  the  parish  of  Bampion> 
and  is  supposed  to  extend  towards  Pye*s  Nest  in  th« 
Moorland  district.  The  stone  at  Holcombe-^rogus,  Rochr 
Vrorth)  Hunshaw,  and  Bampton^  are  all  of  the  same  cba« 
i^Aer.  These  veins  most  probably  extend  also  through 
the  moors,  the  presence  of  which  westwardly  would  be 
best  pointed  out  by  the  occurrence  of  black  gravel  in  a 
diredion  between  the  churches  of  Bishop's  and  George 
Nynipton^  south  of  the  town  of  Chittlehampton,  and  to* 
wards  Wcstleigh  on  the  Torridge  river.  The  shillot  rock 
along  the  whole  extent  of  this  vein  is  found  to  rise  in 
thick  splinters,  and  which,  when  farther  broken,  forms 
the  black  gravel  above  noticed.  This  limestone,  as  far 
as  it  has  yet  been  traced,  lies  in  a  bed  of  close  blue  rcck^ 
and  which  is  found  to  make  excellent  building  stone. 
Cei*tain  indications  of  this  nature,  have  led  to  a  coi^eAure 
that  a  body  of  limestone  is  to  be  found  in  the  parish  of 
Cherkon  Fitzpaine.  On  the  western  part  of  the  Horridge 
moor,  lying  one  mile  and  a  quartet  north-east  Iroi^ 
Chumleigh,  the  black  gravel  crops  out  alongside  the 
parish  road  leading  through  the  parsonage  coutt,  or  farmr 
yard.  From  this  place  east,  and  about  three,  quarters  4* 
s  mile  distant,  towards  the  head  of  a  hollow  on  an  estate 
called  Compland,  a  vein  of  bluish-f  rey  lhne9tone,.9pott«i!t 
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with  white,  and  iixibedded  in  a  dark  Blue  shiBot,  is  ibatid 
|o  crop  out  alongside  of  a  small  hrook  that  descends 
through  the  valky :  of  this  stone  some  lime  has  alreadf 
been  made.  About  a  mile  south-east  from  the  church  at 
King's  Nympton,  and  on  an  estate  called  Weddingtoa 
Farm,  some  detached  pieces  of  limestone  have  also  been  dis* 
covered*  The  ridge  upon  which  this  was  found  runs  east- 
wardly  towards  Stoodleigh,  and  most  probably  contains  a 
body  of  limestone  corresponding  with  that  at  Sampfbr4 
Peverill. 

The  Surveyor  must  here  beg  leave  to  express  a  wish 
that  these  conje£tares  should  be  regarded  more  in  the 
Ught  of  hints,  than  as  any  certain  mbtmztion  to  the  Iand<t 
owners  and  occupiers  of  the  country;  but  should  ^ey 
prove  the  means  of  discovering  one  body^of  limestone 
only,  in  the  many  places  that  may  be  suggested  by  the 
lines  on  tlie  map,  his  motive  for  thu^  stating  them  will  be 
fulljr  answered. 

In  the  several  dire£kions  marked  on  the  map,  •  Jimestone 
h  found  dispersed  in  various  strata,  aoid  in  veins  of  diffi** 
rent  thickness :  a  heavy  expense  attends  the  raising  this 
stone,  whieb,  added  to.  that  of  the  carriage  of  culm,  rarelf 
enables  the  lime-burner  of  EngUsAi  stone  to  supply  the 
farmer  at  less  than  U*  6d.  the  double  Winchester  bushel. 
The  stone  burnt  at  Barnstable  is  all  brought  from  the  . 
coast  of  Wales,  averaging  at  the  kiln  about  5s.  per 
ton;  the  Abberthaw  limestone  is.  per  ton.  These 
are  burnt  in  kilns  about  fourteen  feet  wide  at  top 
and  three  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  forming  an  in- 
▼erted  cone  a  little  swdled  iiY  the  middle^  and  dischargtne 
000  double  Winchesters  of  liiM 'per  week;  in- doing 
which  they  are  stated  to  conmx^  'seven  (Barnstable,  or 
thfiec  aad  a  half  Swansea  weys  oi  culm  $  each  {Swansea 
mefcoatamng  ten  toot  wri^t>  and  a  capacity  of  916 

heaped 
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heaped  Winchester  bushels.  It  is  however  stated,  that  4B 
measures  only  of  coal  or  culm  makes  a  Barnstable  weyi 
averaging  four  tons  weight,  which  difference  may  in  som6 
measure  be  accounted  for  by  the  contents  of  tlie  Swansea 
^wey  being  216  single  heaped  Winchesters,  and  the  Barn* 
stable  measure  of  16  gallons  having  a  conical  formy  with 
a  considerable  diminution  of  diameter  on  the  top^  The 
English  stone  does  not  require  within  one-third  of  the 
culm  to  calcine  it  as  the  Welsh,  and  is  held  iti  much 
higher  estimation,  either  for  cement  or  manure,  than  the 
latter.  The  Abbcrthaw  lime,  chiefly  used  in  water-works, 
seems  not  to  require  so  much  culm  as  the  Oxwich,  Pool- 
ridge,  Mumbles,  and  other  limestone  brought  from  the 
coast  of  Wales  i  the  lime  foom  which  is  generaUy  deli-« 
vered  at  the  kilns  at  Barnstable,  and  Bishop's  Tawton,  at 
Ijr.  AfiL  the  double  heaped  Winchester  measure. 

Between  Appledofeand  Wear  Gifiard,  on  theTorridge, 
there  are  25  lime-kilns :  "these,  when  at  work,  which  may 
be  stated  at  one  half  the  year,  yield  every  twenty-four 
hours  100  common  measures  of  lime,  and  sells  at  from 
13i/.  to  164i/.  per  bushel.  The  price  of  culm  for  the 
supply  of  these  kilns  is  about  65/.  the  we^,  of  48  double 
Winchesters,  delivered  at  the  vessel's  side  in  the  harbour 
of  Bideford.  The  ordinary  flow  of  the  spring^tides  at 
Wear  Giffard  is  eight  jGeet« 

Z>I5TJ^ZCT  tlU 

.  In  the  parish  of  firtdestow  a  lode  of  copptt  has  lately 
been  discovered  within  six  or  seven  fathoms  of  the  surface : 
the  ore  is  generaUy  combined  with  spar.  A  soft  or  earthy 
ore  of  copper  has  also  been  found  in  the  same  parish ;  but 
the  extent  of  these  bodies^  or  whether  on  £uther  search 
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they  may  be  found  worth  attending  to,  is  left  to  future 
investigation  and  inquiry. 

The  male  or  bastard  tin  stone  is  found  generally  on  the 
commons  abutting  on  Dartmoor,  on  Bradbury-down,  and- 
other  pbces  in  this  district :  as  is  also  a  large  portion  of 
iron-stone  on  the  borders  of  the  Ochment  river,  and 
Tariously  dispersed  over  the  whole  of  this  distriA.  A 
vein  of  freestone  appears  to  the  eastward  of  ThomasV 
House,  in  the  parish  of  Clawton:  it  was  traced  eastwardly 
in  various  layers  up  the  river  Claw,  and  thence  through 
the  parishes  of  Ash  water,  Holwell,  Beaworthy,  and  North 
Lew.  This  stone  has  been  much  worked  in  former 
times,  as  several  charches  in  the  neighbourhood  have 
been  built  with  it.  It  rises  irregularly,  but  often  in  large 
pieces,  as  is  plain  from  the  size  of  the  stones  in  the 
buildings,  and  the  large  masses  used  for  weighting  the 
levers  of  the  cider-presses.  The  thickness  of  this  quarry 
in  the  parish  of  North  Lew  is  about  ten  feet,  and  conti- 
nues through  the  southern  parts  of  the  parish  of  Hathier* 
Itigh ;  it  is  soft,  and  easily  worked  from  the  quarry,  but 
hardens  in  the  air.  The  name  of  the  estate  where  this 
stone  is  now  worked,  is  Cleve,  and  belongs  to  the  family 
of  Morris. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  covering  slate  raised  in  this 
distriA  J  but  the  quarries  of  Lewtrenchard  and  Wcrring- 
ton  hold  the  first  rank  in  point  of  value  and  quality : 
some  covering  slates  have  been  found  near  the  Ochment^ 
east  of  Oakhampton,  but  they  do  not  appear  obje£b  of 
much  consideration. 

A  large  body  of  limestone,  answering  to  the  description 
of  the  Drewsteignton  quarry,  is  found  in  the  hamlet  of 
iMUdon,  and  near  the  sooth  end  of  Oakhamptcm  park  : 
a  large  quantity  of  this  stone  has  been  formerly  used,  but 
notwithstanding  the  lime  is  said  to  have  been  much 
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valued,  tbe  works  at  this  time  appear  totally  abandoned* 
Limestone  also  occurs  at  Sourton,  Bridestow,  Leurtren- 
chardj  and  Lifton ;  but  the  general  confusion  of  strata 
for  some  distance  round  the  Moor,  prevents  any  possibi- 
lity of  tracing  a  connexion  of  these  quarries  with  each 
other.  The  common  price  of  lime  at  the  Lewtrenchard 
and  other  lime-works  in  the  district,  is  about  Ix.  Ad»  the 
double  ^Winchester  bushel. 

A  large  mass  of  limestone  was  picked  up  some  years 
since  near  the  foot  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  old  castle  of 
Aston  is  situated)  in  the  parish  of  West  Warlington :  it 
seems  much  to  correspond  with  the  limestone  raised  at 
Sampford  Feverill  \  as,  like  that,  it  appears  to  have  beoi 
taken  out  of  a  bed  of  partially  indurated  silex,  where  it. 
probably  formed  a  sort  of  nucleus  for  the  further  concre- 
tion and  conversion  of  that  Substance  into,  calcareous 
matter ;.  how  this  mass  came  here,  or  why  no  more  has 
been  found,  most  also  be  left  to  farther  search  and 
inquiry. 

A  body  of  limestone  was  stated  to  have  been  discovered, 
near  tbe  village  of  Rackenford  *,  but  of  the  aAual  exist- 
ence of, this  important  mine  no  certain  proofs  could  be 
procured  by  the  Surveyor^  in  his  progress  through  tha^ 
.  quarter. 

There  are  many  detached  stones  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills  forming  the  valley  of  the  Little  Dart  river  \  most  of 
these  have  a  smooth  appearance,  and  show  a  Hver-coloured 
fira£ture  t  below  the  rubbly  stratum  which  forms  the  sub- 
soil of  these  hills  a  very  good  building  stone  is  found  tq 
rise,  with  a  smooth  face  covered  with  an  ochreous 
matter,  which  seems  to  have  flowed  through  the  veins  of 
the  rock :  this  facilitates  its  being  quarried  for  building, 
(ind  for  which  it  is  much  used. 

.;'..  \  ,  p/f'TJUCT 
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THefeare  twcr  copper-mines  now  trdrkkig  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Tavistock;  one  to  the  mnrOMeast,  tite  other 
about  a  mile  south-w6st  of  ffie  town ;  they  are  supposed 
to  be  a  contiduation  of  the  same  locte^  which  is  Worked 
from  the  depth  of  about  10  to  60  fathom  ?  tlid  ore  hi  its 
law  state  sells  for  atkmt  7/.  lOx.  per  ton.* 

A  lead^mine  is  now  working  on  t^e  weit  4xde  of  the 
Hver  Ta?y,  in  the  parish  of  Beer  Ferrers; 

Some  old  tin  stream^#b^ks  hsve  latety  been  fehewed  isr 
the  parish  oif  Rympton  St.  Mary's,  and  in  such  a  manner 
Jtt  gives  great  hope  of  success  ta  the  present  f>roprietors. 

In  the  pariih  of  Rattci^  there  are  some  old  u^on^worksy 
which  indicate  that  formerly  ore  or  ironstone  was  fimndf 
ifli  that  neighbourhood :  at  present'  there  is  no  eztraordi-i 
ftary  appearance  of  any  stfch  mineral.  Iti  the  bed  of  the 
#tver  Tavy,  and  upwards  along  its  bainks.  Considerable 
quantities  of  limestone  have  Isrtely'  been  dbcoVered.  Thef 
fimestone  along  the  sides  of  the  river  Teaime,  both  above 
and  bekrw  the  town  of  YeatetoYi,  Urteaks  up  i!nta  very 
large  bl6cks  of  red  a'nd  white,  and  black  sto'd  ^hite  marble/ 
all  of  ^hich  are  capable  o^  receiving  a  vei^  gobd  poHshr 
Che  former  ve^  much  resemttes  the  ihiymottrh  and  Cat'*' 
down  rocks;-i^A  ntimber  df  8late*quafxi6s  are  dispersed 
through  the  whole  of  diis  districi^i  appr opiate  for  flay 
ind  covering* 

It  is  no  vtiy  ealsy  ihattd^  to  form  a  distinfl!  idea  of  whai£ 
is  meant  by  dtinstonei  it  saemsy  like  the  sehistus»-  to  bo^ 
derived  firoot  the  s&ne  argiSatebu^  origin.  The  vitriolie' 
lyrinctple  combined  with  the  schisttis  produces  ilate;  this 
st>ck  crops  out  with  thm  harsh  laminsSy  and  is  clearly 
dUfirent  from  the  sh^ey  robk,  the  leafy  at6ms  of  which 
J  f9  havt 
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have  a  glassy  appearance,  are  soapy  to  the  toucht  and 
often  forms  the  basis  o^  its  soil  or  surface  covering. 
Wherever  the  slaty  character  of  the  rock  ends,  the  indu- 
rated mass  is  found  cotnbined  with  an  oxyde  of  iron^ 
which  disposes  its  superior  parts  to  a  more  splintery  and 
less  laminous  fradhirc  :  this^  farther  broken,  is  called  dun- 
stone,  and  consists  of  rough  irregular  stones  of  from  one 
to  eight  inches  cubic  measure.  A  similar  kind  of  rubble 
is  often  found  in  a  deep  bed  of  clay  upon  the  shaleyrock, 
but  geherally  in  a  state  of  more  obvious  dissolution.  Thel 
permanent  colour  of  the  limestone  enclosed  within  the 
stratum  of  schistus  rock  is  blue,  streaked  with  veins  of 
calcareous  spar.  The  colour  of  the  limestone  or  marble 
occurring  within  the  stratwn  of  dun  or  building-stone,  is 
more  beautifully  varied ;  but  where  the  marble  rock  is 
found  compa£i:  and  without  any  interference  of  argilla- 
ceous strata,  as  at  Cat-down,  Marychurch,  Buckfastldgh, 
and  Bickington,  its  diversity  of  grain,  and  the  admirable 
polish  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  occasions  large  quantities 
to  be  quarried  into  blocks  and  slabs,  some. of  which  are 
converted  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  others  transported 
in  their  rough  state  to  different  parts  of  England.  The 
rocks  at  Marychurch,  lying  near  the  surface,  and  appa^ 
rently  detached  from  the  quarry^  exliibit  the  most  beauti-^ 
ful  arrangement  of  colours,  the  impression  of  shells^  and 
the  various  exuviae  of  an  antediluvian  world.  Vast 
quantities  of  limestone  are  convected  at  all  these  quarries 
into  lime  for  the  purpose  of  manure ;  the  average  expense 
of  which  may  be  stated  as  follows : 


Culm, 
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£■    ^'  i' 

CtiIixu  40^uarters,  at  11/.  per  quarter^  .*•«•••«•.  2S  O    p 

Carriage  of  ditto,  2j-.  6^.  ditto, ..,.•.«*•••—».,  6  •  0  0 

Rippijog  240  hogsheads,  .••.,.•.•••.•••.• •..•••••  7  10  0 

Liquor  to  burners,   •..— .....^..............^.om..;./..;.  0  10  0 

Lighterage,    .•••.^•..•.•^••..••..*... 2  10  0 

;^.38  10  6 
PER  CONTRA. 

SiO  hogsheads  of  lime,  at  4/.  per  hogshead,  ••48  0  0 

Expenses  (dedufted), .•....•....••..... 88  10  0 

Net  profit  or  Talue  of  stone,  and  equal  to >  /•  g  |q  q 

[••J 


about  9|^  per  hogshead,  • 


•••#•••■•••••■••••«•• 


I>JSTIUC'F  F.  .        .^ 

A  copper*mine  k  now  working  at  Buckknd  in  the 
Bfoor,  with  considerable  expedations  of  success. 

The  number  of  old  stream-works  throughout  this  dts* 
CriA  most  dearly^how  that,  in  former  times,  large  quan^ 
.  titles  of  tin  were  obtained  in  it^  The  greatest  part  of 
Bovej  Heathfield  is  cut  up  and  destroyed  by  these  works'^ 
and  a  run  of  water  is  no  where  to  be  met 'with  on  th6 
commons  bordering  upon  Dartmoor,  that '  has  not  been 
led  into  some  adjacent  stream-works  for 'supplying  the 
cisterns  for  washing  the  ore;  x  ^ 

Traversing  these  wilds,  a  single  stone  of  a  btnish  east 
(known  by  the  name  of  male  tin)  is  rarely  to*  be  fonnd 
without  the  mark  of  a  hammer  in  chipping  dff  a  cocn^i 
ID  discover  by  its  frafhire,  whether  U  was  worth  converts 
iDg  or  n<^  The  vallies  thus  broken  and  occupied  witb 
:  stone,  will  for  ever  remain  in  their  present  condi- 

ii>  nnlcas  the  Scotch  fir,  as  some  other  har4y  plant,  may 
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jbe  broaght  to  grow  and  flourish  upon  them.r— In  the 
psujf h  of  Lustleigh,  at  a  plaoe  called  EiUy,  a  tin-mine  i^ 
pow  workings  and  vhich  is  stated  to  answer  extremely 
weH.  In  North  Bpvey^  :fod  adjoming  the  Moor,  some 
tin-works  are  now  carrying  on  ^  but  the  rapid  transfer  of 
shares  from  hand  to  hand,  raises  some  doi^ts  in  the 
neighbourhood,  of  eventual  success. 

After  following  ^  wester^  branph  of  the  Bovey  river 
from  the  cotnmons  of  Widdecombe  in  the  Moor,  we 
descend  into  a  plain  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  range  of 
jcraggy  hills  in  the  parisl^  of  Boyey  Tracy,  and  westward 
by  the  high  lands  pf  Usingtpn  ;4n,d  Heytor  rocks.  I^ 
this  plain  or  valley  is  found  rising  to  the  surface,  an4 
ipritb  St  gentle  dip  or  inclination  to  the  southward,  distin£l 
Strata  of  a  fossil  substance  called  Bovey  c6al.  This  liei 
in  $everal  parallel  seams  at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight 
feet  from  each  other,  and  to  the  depth  of  60  feet  (and, 
|pvi|ic^.  is  here  co|isi4ered  abpye  the  leMel  of  low  wfrter  line 
at  Teignipouth,]  from  a  due  attenition  to  the  leading  par* 
tkular^  of  this  substance,  it  apf>«ars  that  chy  and  otber 
mpycable  matter  mqst  have  be^n  poured  in  a  fluid  statC| 
md  9t  different  peripds,  from  t^e  craggy  emtneDces  bcfem 
Sliced,  oy<r  this  ffmp  fprests  which  heretofore,  and  at 
remold  i\$Wmm  of  time,  gi;ew  and  flourished  in  Una 
y^Uey.  The  nipst  recent  of  these  wood^wda  appear  to 
have  grown  wii^n  a  few  hundfed  yards  of  the  poesent 
jtoal-psts,  and  in  what  is  now  a  peat«moss,  ivfaere  largf 
^QnntStie^  gf  bpgrw^od  of  the  same  chara^er  wM|  the 
|lovef  coa)  hafTf  ktat  takcp  up  for  fuel,  and  ^here  it  if 
itfto  te  be  j^bsefsyed,  that  due  paac  or  mass,  is  freqttently 
j6^Wfi4  fyofoi^  1ft  iiifbt^  ta  two  £oet  hi  dqith  wit^  ibd 
flfmm9^^  w/hitfi^  Umcp  mi  yeil^flr  flay  e£  the  v^likf^ 

Hatfhett  etKieavonra  to  proip,  by  kk  /kMalphnkBrnif^^ 
jdoicnti  OP  this  suhsttmce^  tkaf  bstumn  hay  b«sn.  mi  iif 
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'iiAually  and  immediately  formed  from  the  resin  and 
pcrhjpj  some  other  of  the  juices  of  recent  vegetables. 
The  Bovey  coal  exhibits  a  series  of  gradations,  from  the 
most  pcrfcft  ligneous  texture  to  a  substance  nearly  aj)- 
proaching  the  charafteroF  pit-coal,  and  which  by  exposure 
to  the  air  breaks  into  thin  laminae,  assuming  the  appearance 
of  the  grey  or  common  schistus  rock  of  the  country, 
but  in  which  are  indisttnAly  to'  be  traced  the  original 
fibrous  vegetable  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  which  is 
generally  the  roots  and  trunks  of  the  pinus  sytvestnsy  or 
Scotch  fir  J  the  former  beipg  distinguished  by  the  work- 
men as  root ;  the  latter  as  broad  coal,'  fattened  into 
parallel  layers  by  the  compresijion  if  has  undergone;  and 
frequently  rising  to  the  thickness  of  a  large  folio  volume. 
The  upper  strata  of  these  veins  are  of  a  greyish  colour,  and 
resemble  a  mass  of  the  shaley  rock ;  the  lower  assuming  4 
black  coal  colour,  and  showing  between  its  leaves,  but 
particularly  on  its  transverse  frafture,  the  same  smooth 
glassy  appearance  common  to  stone-coal.  The  root  coal 
has  a  broken  and  w^vy  texture.  On  examination  of  some 
of  the  roots  of  the  bog  timber  in  the  neighbouring  morass, 
a  faint  smell  of  turpentine  was  still  retained,  and  the 
turpentine  appeared  in  an  inspissated  state  between  the 
fibrous  substances  of  the  wood  ;  hence  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that,  next  to  the  woody  fibre,  resin  is  the  sub- 
stance that,  in  vegetables  passing  to  the  fossil  state,  most 
powerfully  resists  aftcration,  but  which  oUce  efit£^ed> 
becomes  the  substance  whence  bitumen  is  produced. 
Among  the  clay,  but  adhering  to  the  coal,  are  found  lumps 
of  a  bright  yellow- resinous  earth  extremely  light,  and  s# 
saturated  with  petroleum,  as  to  burn  like  sealing-wax,  and 
when  not  carried  too.  far,  to  produce  an  agreeable  and 
aromatic  vapour.  This,  by  analysis^  appears  to  havev. 
resin  55^    asphaltum  41^    earthy  residuum  S«    Large 

F  4  pieces* 
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pieces  of  th(S  board  and  root-coal  haye  been  taken  up  at 
different  depths  in  the  Stover  plantations,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  mfles  from  the  present  coal-pits. 
This  substance  is  ^Iso  found  diffused  in  very  soiall  pieces 
througK  all  the  beds  of  potters*  clay  in  the  parishes  of 
Tcigngra^c  and  J^ing's  Teignton. 

The  mineral  substances*  occurring  through  this  distriA 
are  of  sm^l  consideration.  The  quarries  of  grout -stonp 
in  the  parish  of  Heavitree  afford  an  excellent  building 
stonet  as  is  evinced  firom  most  of  the  ancient  edifices,  the 
gates  and  n^Us  of  the  city  of  Exeter.  This  rock  is  fre- 
quently  used  for  coar^  millstones  for  shelling  clover,  ax)d 
separating  the  wheat  from  the  close  hu^s  broke  from  off 
the  ears  in  the  ordinary  operation  of  thrashing. 

LJSTnicT  yjj. 

The  limestone,  freestone,  ancj  chalk,  have  already  been 
described  in  this  distri^  in  addition  to  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  say,  that  along  the  clifis  of  Salcombe,  Brans- 
combe,  and  Beer,  and  lying  between  strata  of  red  stone^ 
snarl,  and  chalk  rubble,  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris  is  found, 
proving  much  in  demand  for  stucco  and  fine  mason-work, 
and  usually  selling  for  about  2s.  6d.  per  hundred  weight. 
The  Black-down  hills  formerly  afforded  in  particular  spo^ 
large  quantities  of  ironstone,  found  near  (he  surface  on 
the  fox  mould. 

It  has  already  been  observed)   that  these  hills  afford  a 


*  LaTf^  quantities  of  manganese  are  fojind  in  the  parishes  of  Bamfoi^ 
fipeke,  Uptoa-pyne,  an4  Nemoo  St.  Cjre*t. 
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soft  spedet'  oF  sandstone  Uuit  is  cooVerted  latc  wliet* 
SltOioes.  The  nemner  of  working  tbe^  quarries. is  bjr 
dming  ;s  ro9d  or  level  from  the  side  of  tlie  hiU  tothe 
distance  of  3  or  400  yards^  about  three  feet  ivjde>  wA 
five  feet  and  a  half  high ;  when  the  hill  has  been.penetrat- 
^d  jto  this  distance,  the  ^sual  praAice  is  to  wprk  wt  all 
the  loose  sandstones  within  eight  or  ten  yardji,  of  thfi 
roadf  leaving  pillars  at  first  to  support  the  roof  of  the 
snincy  but  afterwards  gradually  working  them  ^ut,  and 
su&ring  the  wholp  e:i<:ayatioi^  to  &11  in  and  fill  up  after 
th^m*  The  sjize  of  these  stoni:3  seldom  exceeds  that  of  ;i 
horse's  heady  all.  of  then)  mor^.or  )ess  grooved  and  indent- 
ed, smd  giving  the  general  idea  of  rjjls  or  ruming  water 
having  been  constantly  p;issii)g  through  them. 

The^  xhini^s  produce,  }n  sedition  to  the  whetston^ 
numerous  specimens  of  the  shells  of  fishes  apd  other  tes* 
taceous  animals.  The  serpent-stone^  Qr  canju  ammonify 
are  numerous,  and  found  to,  a* large  size,  one.of  which 
was  seen  a;  Woodford-lodge  whicti  exceeded  if  infbes 
in  diameter, 


SECT.    Vr.— WATER^ 


pjfTJUCT  /. 


The  great  source  of  this  supply  in  the  north-eastern 
quarter  of  this  distriA,  is  unquestionably  derived  from 
the  w^^efs  issuifig  from  the  forest  of  Exmoor,  the  greatef 
part,  if  not  the  whole  of  which,  is  colle£bed  by  the  head 
braiichcs  of  the  river  £x^,  and  through  that  channel  is 
discharged  into  the  scsu    The  forest  of  Dartmoor  coq- 
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filbtftes  fti  i  wtf  gfcut  ^4grdt  to  Ar  wstcriBg  af  the 
tkcfrt  southern  pattis  of  the  country,  vffKIst  a  proportioh 
'  onljr  of  the  ritnifioltions  of  *the  Taw  and  Tortiflge  riTe^s 
^uii  found  to  spread  throbgh^  or  have  their  sonrce  in  this 
i^ofthem  distrift.  ' 

t){  all  the  ^titatns  with  which  this  part  of  the  country 
itcmi  so  highly  laVcfured,  the  river  Bray  and  its  superidr 
bl'aii^h^,  Kdd  the  first  rank  for  clearness  'and  salubrity, 
as'^wtll  for  domestic  use,  as  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 
Tht  streaifts  having  their  sources  in  and  descending  from 
the  parishes  of  Wesf-down,  Bittcdon,  East-down,  Kcntis- 
bury,  and  the  south-western  parts  of  Parracombc,  and 
Obtaining  their  exit  into  the  Taw,  through  the  northern 
parts  of  Barnstable,  or  rather  between  that  borough  and 
*^riie  parish  of  tilton,  are' little  if  at  all  inferior  for  any 
"purposes  to  which  the  most  Crystal  fountains  or  the  purest 
streams  cato  be  a'pptfcd,  in  the  parishes' of  Challacombc, 
Bralitoh  Flethihiftg,  "aaid  High  Bray. 
'''The  hraiillses  of  tKcMole  heading  northwardly  through 
the  parishes  of  North  Molton,  Twitching,  Mbliand,  and 
m  part  of  West  Anstey,  are  but  little  inferior  in  clearness, 
softness  and  value,  to  those  above  described  :  these  streams 
afterwards  mixing  with  the  moorland  waters  of  Knowstone, 
Rose-ash,  Bishop's  and^-George  Nympton,  Mary  Ann's, 
:(nd  Romansleigh,  become  in  a  slight  degree  tinged  with 
a  faint  copper  colour,  and  though  still  perfcfUy  clear,  ar^ 
not  supposed  to  possess  the  sam'e  genuine  excellence  as 
the  wat^  of  the  Bray  river,  which  are  equally  pellucid* 
*as  well  as  without  colour. 

Some  smaller  streams,  such  as  that  descending  ftom 
the  parishes  of  XVest  Biicklahd  and  Swimbridge,  unitlifg 
yritk  the  river  Taw  at  Bishop's  Tawtoi^  and  the  river 
Yea,  heading  wcstwardly  in  Alwmgton,  and  descending 
'through  (ti6  parishes  of  litttehojoi  and  Land-dross  to  the 
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"Torrtdg^  fiver,  Me  sffcfdtog  4il  -M  HimAs  a^pkriiiitdMt 
supply  for  die  purpo^s'  of  iitigatMliV  miH  dot  po^tccK 
farly  noticed  in  the  doufse  of  the  Survey*  AMlotgjK  tUc 
sides  and  summits  of  the  hills  in  th)s*/distrfA*af^  ^donil 
to  aboond  with  springs  gentM^  rish^f  thrbiigh  that 
part  of  the  rock  whii9l  is  found  to  ei*op'  out  .with  a  thifi 
Jaminous  strata,  yet  these  spring  smscMom- Mown  to 
form  the  lilce  swamps  and  rotteh  gi<6iMd  produced'  frotfi 
Buch  sources  in  other  parts  df  tlid  eoudtty.  The  water 
thus  issuing  through  this  thtn  shaley  rbek,  finds  its  war 
along  the  same  strattmi  until  it  eoQeSs  sufficient  force  to 
x>pen  a  clear  and  constant  passage  to  its  nearest  ootfaU. 

The  herring  fishery  which  was'  formerly  carried  on  in 
these  parts  to  a  considerable  fcxiebi,  is  now,  from  the 
caprice  of  that  animal  in  forsaking  the  shores  of  the 
tflstri^i' 4ttV  great  measure  1^,  not  only  as  a  vafaiable 
$upp(y  «id  change  of  food  for  th«  inhabitsfrit^,;birt  as  ah 
objeft  of  no  small  momeni^fn' curing  fbi^  ecifportation. 
This  is  a  circumstance  justly  to  be  lamented,  and  such  a 
one  as  is  entirely  out  of  the  -readk  of  human  wisdom  to 
remedy ;  sot  so  is  it  altogether  to  be  said  from  the  alarm- 
l»g  defietefU:fy  of  iate^  years  in  the  salmon  fishery'i  •  fiSr  if 
it  is  triiei  as  i«  asserted  that  there  is  a  pronenessnir  tho^ 
animals  to  retur*  to  the  iratM  III  wtiich  they  were  bred, 
the  ta^gof  such  tast  nnmbtfrs^  id thfe  latter^enS^of  the 
year  appears  to  be  such  wastiefhl"imd-im^i¥o9£dent  de- 
itruttoa  of  Ihe  species,  ta  Ibiidiy  to  catt'foi^  ^he  niost 
serious  consideration ;  it.  bel^  stated*  from  jfdej  good 
authority,  thalt  on  the  return  of  the  youiig  fiA  to  seaward 
«t  that  season,  no*le$s  thaftra  Hio^sand  hate  been  taben 
)n  one  week  af  Brrghtly/  M  th^'rifer  Taw  ;  'ai^  touxf^ 
iialf  that  mmober  have  beeh*ea«rght  at  Umberldgh,  in  the 
Mne  space  of  time,  an^  in  nlKh^obca^on^  tc  hai  bdm 
p^al  for  the  yotwg  sahnovfry^  eir  ptY^IBcr$i  tb  begiveii 
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tp  the  pifs.  So  ^«ry  nbwidant  was  tfaesuppfy  of  salmon 
fbnnerly  in  thiBse  waters,  itbai  it  is  still  in  the  memory  of 
many  peisofis,  that  the  faridersy  in  hiring  their  servants, 
femi4  it  necosary  to  stipulate  ths^  they  should  not  be 
compelled  to  eat  sfdmoa,  oftener  than  twice  a  week.  A 
few  herrings  are  still  found  to  frequent  the  coast  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  but  they  are  very  small  both  in*  size  and 
quantity,  and  e?on  this  supply  is  equally  uncertain :  some 
pilchards  occasionally  separate  from  the  shoaU  ^d  are 
found  wandering  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  but  the  chief 
haunts  of  these  fish  are  the  southern  coasts  of  this  county, 
of  Dprset>  and  of  Cornwall* 

DISTRICT  II. 

The.  sulked  of  watei^.  has  been  so  fuUy  treated  in  the 
jpreceding  distriA,  that  it  does  not  appear  at  all  necessary 
to  enter  npon  ^  farther  4^cription  of  it  here* 

9ISTJtICT  in^ 

Large  quantities  of  bl^tck  ram  (i.  <•  bog  iron)  are 
4bund  dispersed  through  :^1  fbe  moors  and  low-grounds 
in  ^is,  a^  wd}  as  in  ^  iRWtern  divisioo  of  this  distriA^ 
This  haji^coiiununicatod.  generally  a  strong  chalybeate 
quality  ^.^  the  moor  sr^tcrs,  wd  hence  they  have  been 
f^ommonly  i?egarde4  ^  un&iendly  to  th«  purposes  of 
^Qowing  land*  In  the  4#]|  pfvts  of  this  dis^riA  the 
,spring%.thc;9gh  nmnerous)  fire  found  very  much  to  fall  o^ 
.in  a  dry^  Sfoason ;  but  where  .there  is  a  large  extent  of  clay 
^land^  without  i^ermptioq  ja  its  substrata,  considerable 
inconveniences  arc  sometimes  experienced  in  dry  seasen% 
1^  ^  Tfaat  pf  a  good,  snpply  of  water  £fr  domestic  uac^ 
Upon  the  w)iok|  the  distri^  with  some  exceptions,  jipr 
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pears  to  be  in  a  strangely  negldfted  <!DndiCioil.  A  targe 
proportion  of  it  is  much  injured  by  too  much  moisturci 
but-  like  the  preceding  distrifi:  this  is  left  to  produce  its 
concomitant  disadvantages.  Shelter,  or  a  division  of 
property,  appears  in  many  places  in  a  manner  disregarded, 
as  the  mounds  and  fences  are  often  seen  prostrate,  and 
the  whole  depasturable  part  of  the  country  exhibiting  alt 
the  appearance  of  a  wild  and  unprofitable  waste. 

DISTRICT  ir. 

This  distrift,  generally  speaking,  is  extremely  well 
watered }  all  the  springs  rising  below  the  foot  oi  Dartmoor 
are  colIeAed  with  great  care,  and  applied  to  the  watering 
of  the  grass  grounds  ;  the  waters  immediately  descending 
from  that  eminence  are  as  carefully  rejected.  Along  the 
courie  of  the  Tamar,  the  grass  lands  are  not  supposed  to 
be  benefited  by  the  freshes^  produced  in  that  river,  but 
wherever  the  home  waters  can  be  commanded,  great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  coUedting  and  carrying  them  over- 
the  adjoining  lands.  The  Plym,  the  Yealme,  the  Erme^ 
the  Aven,  the  sound  of  Kingsbridge,  and  its  dependencies, 
together  with  the  river  Dart  and  most  of  its  Idwer 
branches,  afford  favourable  opportunities  for  navigating 
through  the  interior  country,  inta  which  culm,  coal,  and 
!tea  sand  are  conveyed  with  great  facility,  and  at  a  very 
moderate  expense. 

•  There  can  be  no  purer  or  more  wholesome  water  any^ 
where,  than  that  which  is  generally  to  be  met  with  m 
this  distrid  \  the  springs  which  supply  the  town  of  Dart- 
mouth are  peculiarly  iniriting  to  the  eye,  and  agreeaUe  to 
the  taste,  and  although  the  stream  which  is  conveyed  over 
Roborough-dawn  is  at  all  times  slightly  tinged  with  a 
copper-coloiir^  it  siftmii  in  ao  itspeA  comptrined  of,  buf 
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irffords  In  faille  and  mestirhfible  supfyly  to  the'shtppio^ 
and  lahiibitants  at  Dock.  Springs  are  3tated  not  frequently 
to  arise  through  the  dumtone  stratum ;  but  as  this  rcnk, 
the  schistus,  and  lime-fock,  are  often  in  parallel  strata^ 
and  much  vciined  with  each  other,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter-* 
mine  the  precise  strata  in  which  the  spring  may  have  it» 
source,  or  how  far  it  mciy  have  wandered  tbi^ough  otheS^ 
strata  in  its  passage  to  the  day*  i 

DISTRICT  K  ' 

The  waters  of  the  Teign  and  Bovey,  fron>  having  their 
principal  source  in  Dartmoor,  afe  seldom  or  never  em^ 
ployed  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation ;  attempts,  however, 
have  lately  been  made  at  great  Shilston,  and  foiTnd  to' 
answer  extremely  well,  in  applying  the  clear  granite' 
Water  to  the  purpose  of  flowing  grass  ground.  The  water' 
in  the  reservoirs,  and  along  the  canal  at  Teigngrace,  isr 
applied  with  good  effect  to  the  watering  of  the  adjacent 
hnds. 

9JSTMICT  ri. 

The  water  g^ierally  issuing  from  the  red  strata  of  thiar 
distri^iv  is  supposed  to  be  free  from  the  acidity  ascribe^ 
to  that  which  comes  from  the  schistus  rock }  be  that  as  i^ 
may,  the  red  laynd  waters  are  applied  universally  to  th«. 
Watering  of  meadows,  and  for  this  purpose  tbey  are  not 
i^Id  in  leas  estimation  than  for  domestie  vMe.  The  river' 
Ochmenty  in  its  course  through  Jacobstow,  axnl  taixntlf^ 
flows  tlwroogh  a  vale  of  rich  land  %  this,  wkh  tke  sfviaig» 
issuing  from  the  adjacent  hiUs»  k  8UK>osed  so  iiir  lo  QgJtHif 
tbe  Moor  wateri  as  to  render  k  of  vMiie  for  irrigafeietf« 
AUthe  waters  of  the  Yeo,  the  Greedyi  the  £jEe,  tkeOitaJy 
iIm  C%st|  the  Ot^v^  and  Uie  KeM»  m 
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and  periodically  spread  over  the  adjoining  meadow 
grounds.  The  'water  coming  from  the  bodies  of  chip 
sandy  is  in  no  respeft  obje£bd  to  for  this  purpose. 

DISTRICT  rn. 

The  waters  of  the  Cole^i  the  Axey  the  Yealme^  and 
western  branches  of  that  river,  are  all  found  to  spread  the 
most  fruflifying  qualities  in  their  annual  inundations. 

The  springs  issuing  from  the  surrounding  hills,  are 
constantly  coUefted  into  the  eddits  that  are  taken  up 
from  the  several  streams,  and  artificially  poured  over  the 
surface  of  all  the  higher  levels  in  the  vallies  and  grasr 
grounds  not  accessible  to  the  ordinary  overflowings  of 
such  rivers.  A  deficiency  of  water  seems  only  complained 
«f  along  the  dudk  and  limestone  difis  in  this  distri^^. 


CHAP. 
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Chap.  ir. 

STATE  OF  PROPERTY*- 

SEdT,  t.  — ESTATES,  AND  THEIK  MANAGfiMEltfT. 

'  IF  vire  except  a  few  iildividuals,  who,  in  reference  to 
Others,  may  be  considered  as  owners  of  large  orates,  the 
laitded  property  in  this  county  will  appear  to  be  '  very 
much  divided;  si  large  proportion  of  it  being  in  the 
hatids  of  a  rcspe£hble  yeomanry,  and  other  estates  be- 
longing to  the  sees  of  Exeter,  Yo^k,  and  Safisbury,-  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windsor,  the  Universities,  and  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  forming  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  whole  county.  The  manner,  however,  in  which  this 
landed  property,  when  so  large  as  to  be  out  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  owner,  is  managed,  induces  mtich  reflexion, 
and  on  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  animadvert,  with  .all 
that  freedom  and  interest,  which  the  importance  of  "the 
subjedl,  and  its  consequences,  so  highly  demand. 

It  is  believed,  that  in  no  part  of  England  are  the  care 
and  management  of  estates  so  generally  deputed  to  the 
superintendance  of  attornies  and  other  unqualified  per-^^ 
sons,  as  in  the  county  of  Devon  :  in  what  view  their  edu- 
cation, professional  pursuits,  and  habits,  can  be  deemed 
qualifications  for  the  important  duties  of  land  agent,  is 
not  easily  to  be  understood ;  particularly,  as  the  essential 
endowments  of  the  latter  arc  so  widely  different  from 
those  of  law  agents^  whose  exclusive  attention  should  b^ 
direAed  to  the  title.      Different,  however,  are  the  qualifi*- 
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cations  fera  land  steward,  for  it  is  to  hlifay  and  him  otifi 
that  we  must  look  for  projefHngt  direAing,  aad  carrying 
into  execution  such  works  as  the  nature  of  the  estate 
requires,  and  by  the  most  economical  and  judicious 
means,  effefbing  the  permanent  improtrement  of  his  em-* 
ployer's  property.  ' 


SfiCT.    TK— TENURES. 

'Fhb  mbchievous  consequences  inseparably  conneAed 
mrttb,  and  resulting  from,  the  want  of  agricultural  know- 
ledge in  those  who  haVe  the  direAion  and  management  of 
50ch  estates,  and  who,  to  cover  the  want  of  thd  necessary 
qualifications  of  a  land  agent,  most  commonly  advise  the 
proprietor  to  grant  those  lifehold  tenures  so  frequently 
heard  of  in  Devonshire  and  South  Wales,  are  iporo  anju^ 
rious  and  extensive  than  is  generally  apprehended*  The 
same  capital  employed  in  the  purchase  of  a  lease  for  99 
years,  determinahle  on  three  lives,  applied  to  the  stocking, 
cuhivating,  and  improving  a  more  extensive  occupation 
held  at  a  fair  annual  rent,  and  under  an  encouraging  term 
of  years,  must  produce,  in  the  contemplation  of  such  pro* 
perty,  very  difFcrcfnt  emotions  in  the  mind  of  the  owner  ; 
to  the  occupier  results  are  infinitely  more  advantageous  ; 
and  to  the  public  at  large  a  more  abundant  supply  is  pro- 
duced, than  can  possibly  be  derived  from  a  capital  em» 
ployed  in  tbe>pnrcha8e  of  a  more  natrowed  occupation  on 
M  eventually  undisturbed  possession  of  99  years,  l^ut 
notwith^anding,  an  opinion  {M-evails  with  some  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  in  the  county,  that  it  is  better  to  realize 
at  4*0  years  purchase,  than  to  suffer  the  lifehold  tenures 
to  fall  in  without  renewal.     Fortunately,  for  the  fbtaoe 
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usproTemefat  oqd  protperity  of  the  ommtryt*  tliia  spccki 
of  temtne'is'bei^oine  much  kssencd  within  the  last  twenty^ 

To  aocoAipiish  this  preposteiDUS  obje£k  of  the  tenant's 
indolence  and  pride,  he  will  employ  his  last  shilUng,  and 
incur  very  heavy  obligations  among  his  neighbours,  to  pay 
eighteen  years*  purchase  for  a  lease  only  of  tliat  very  farmi 
the  fee  of  which  might  readily  have  been  bought  for  about 
one  third  more.  Destitute  of  capital,  and  encumbered  witk 
obligations  contra£bed  with  his  family  and  friends,  the 
farmer  enters  his  new  occupation,  depending  upon  casual 
tad  agistment  stock  for  tbv  consumption  of  his  herbage. 
Hnvjxig  little  or  no  reserved  rent,  to  provide  for>  the  ef- 
fbrt9  of  himself  and-  femily  are  dire^jod  to  the  annual 
cultivation  of  $o  much  of  his  land  as  will  p^y  the  paro- 
chial andother  sjnftU  disburiemtsnts,  and^gupply  ttwe  \f»re 
wtnts-of  the  mo^  <o«ifortle$s  life  it  is  potsibfe  to  con- 
o^ive^  les^ving  no  brighter  prospe^bs  to  bis  diildrenj  than 
firiiat  the,lapft6  of  99  years  may  do>  by  the  termination  of 
ft  lease  so  injudiciously  purchased* 

The  usual  nianmer  of  letting  these  and  most  other 
estatef»  is  by  holding  what  is  here  called  a  survey,  that  is^ 
tat  auAion,  which  is  announced  to  t^e  public  by  hand- 
hilby  and  advertisements  in  the  public  papers*  that  at  suck 
^.tiffie  aickd  place,  a  farm  i«  to  be  lett  by  survey  :  it  now 
jbteoomes  the  business  of  the  steward  to  have  every  thing 
in  readiness  at  the  public-house,  to  stimulate  and  encou- 
rage the  bidding  ;  which  closed,  the  landlord  through  his 
stewacid  (if  not  pre^nt  himself),  names  kis  price,  wliich  is 
'*0&red  to  the, highest  biddoTy  downwards  to  the  last  per- 
/aoii'wbo  would  be  approved  of  by  the  landlord  or  steward: 
•  shottkl  no  one  accept  it^  the  company  disperses^.  ai\d  the 
tbetax  is  afterwards  disposed  of  by  pnvat^  coatraft)  do 
•pre£3reDCC  beyond  that  which  arises  frdm  the  highest 
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•ftfV  bekig  given  to  die  oM  tenant  or  M$  hmhilff  nAmi^ 
^oncipal  ofageft  during  the  latter  pericd  df  the  term  k 
tta^llf  to  ^S^ipidate,;  pare  and  biim^  atid  hf  every  meAod 
which  can  be  devised,  despoil  the  farm  of  all  its  fruttM 
enei*giet.  On  manyotfcasioos  there  is  a  per  centage  alloir- 
ed  to  the  steward^  for  his  address  in  procuring  a  h^ 
bidding  at  the  survey.  'O-l 

The  most  important  covenants  in  these  leases,  Uti: 
those  obliging  the  tenant,  on  opening  his  fi^ds  (ht^  U 
^Ime  of  tillage^  to  dress  with  40  custdmary  n^easur^  of 
Hme  per  acre,  and  ttf  retrain  bim  from  not  taking  nlSf0 
ihsktt  three  white  straw  ci^ps  in  $acc5e!^s{6n.  .if 

These  are  also  the  leading  covenants  where  lifirii^Ht 
tenures  do  not  prevail,  and  which  leases  or  covenaiits/  as 
they  are  called,  'are  scMt  by  aujKon  16  the  sanf^e  manner^ 
and  for  a- term  of  ^^or  ^  year»,'dctcrminaWc  every  ?i 
on  a'^twdvemonthV  notice  by  cither  pariy ;  it  is  liowevc^ 
in  all  cases  uiidei^oOdf^  that  on  the  outgoing  tenaiit  tmteg 
^de  dStigende,  sufficient. time  will'  be  aHowed  for  driving 
off  ISs  live  stock,  'and  for.  the  rcfnioval  of  his  grain  aiM 
furniture.  Haf  Is  generally  permitted  to  be  sold^  and 
tilthodgh  neither  straw  nor  -dung  are  included  in  thai 
concession,  a  great  deal  of  both  are  frcqaently,  tows^ds 
the  cohclosion  of  the  lease,  clandestiYiely  expended  on, 
and  applied  to  other  premises.  These,  with  other  leases 
on  a  ttTFD  of  14  years  absolute,  are  the  tenures  uAde# 
whi^  the  great  body  ol  thi^  lay  property  is  occupied. 

In  many  psurts  ot  tlie  South  Hams,  and  through  ^ 
sixth  and  seventh  distrids,  lifehold  tenures  are  becoteir 
much  in  disuse,  and  terms  of  14  years  absolute  are  coming 
by  £ur  the  most  common*  The  covenants  of  these  leases 
require  00  measures  of  lime,  or  200  horse-loads  of  seat^ 
sadd,  sea-weed,  Plymouth,  Exeter^  or  other  rich  rrtten 
<}ttng|  to  be  applied  per  acre,  and  not  to  have  more  than 
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tw9i>vhite9traw0rops:m^uc(tifinioil»  and  restrained  fironk 
^^rrylng  eithi^r  hay  or  straw  tto  market,  without  the  £aUe^ 
certainty  of,  ce^urning  w.th  a  corresponding  quantity  of 

,  M  has  frequently  happened,  that  in  letting  an  estate, 
ihqJajDdlorJ  agrped  to.  discharge  ti^h^ft.  and  all  parochial 
payments.  During  the  last  scarcity,. and  about  the  years 
1800  and  iSOl,  the  rent  pf  8eyer^,<^^t9iies  in  this  county, 
whf^:^  the  .^mppnt ,  of .  th^*  pppr'^s-i^atcs  are  commooly 
49M^Me>  and  6vei)^^tr^le  the  general  :average  hereafter 
stat^^d,  was  absolutie;ty  insufficiea:)t  to  iDeet  such  disburse* 
ihents^  and  consequently,  all  the.  estates  io  circuoistaBced 
bf^HSbt  their  proprietors, in  debt.. 
.„  T^ht  church  property,  consisting  of  tithes  and  demesnes 
|)plonging  chiefly  ;to  the  see  of  Exeter,  ^re  frequently  held 
in  puerpetuity  by  the  nobility  tod  gentry  o^  .the  coontryt 
rei^ewable  with  certain  or  arbitraryr^nes.;  thesei  are  justly^ 
€oa%ijdered  valuable  possessions,  apd  aro  l^y  them  disposed 
of  in  such  a  manner  as  coniports,;irith^  the  general 
^yr^angexnent  of  their  other  property. .  'AnJnduIgoico  is 
fc^etimes  given,  and  formerly  went  to  a  far  greater  length* 
(fabling  the  widow  of  the  last  surwivitig  tenant  to  the 
^h^rch-lands  in  possession,  to  hold,  over  th^  estate  so 
long  as  she  regained  unmarried ;  bpc  as  this  in  some 
instances  led  to  mtrigucs  of  a^Jo^s^  and  disreputable 
^a^vure,  great  care  is  now  taken  by-.tj^^e  ^ishop,  and  those 
who.  have  the  management  of  these  affairs,  to  prevent  ia 
^0ive  any  d^s^rii^ccful  abuse.of  such  humane  and  generous 
(oni^^sions.  ,     . 

7i  •  ••  •  •         
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CHAP.    III. 
BtJiLDfNGS. 

SECT,  I.— HOUSES  OP  PROrRlETORS. 

THE  conspicuous  ruin  and  dilapidation  of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  ancient  nobility  and  gentry  in  this  county, 
as  well  as  in  most  other  counties  in  England,  cannot  be 
adverted  to  without  the  greatest  concern.  These  man- 
sions were  generally  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
frottful  demesnes,  and  whether  their  dereliftion  arises 
from  the  caprice  or  folly  of  their  owners,  or  from  the 
subdivision  and  dispersion  of  those  possessions  by  which 
flicse  seats  of  hospitality  and  happiness  were  formerly 
supported,  it  is  equally  a  subjeft  of  regret  to  the  refleft- 
ing  mind,  to  view  the  dilapidated  condition  of  such  man- 
sions, and  not  unfrcquently  to  behold  two  or  three  apart- 
ments only  of  an  ancient  mansion  propped  up,  and 
converted  into  the  residence  of  the  hind  or  bailiff  of  the 
estate.  Had  circumstances  of  convenience  in  most  cases 
contributed  to  the  abaitdonment  of  these  noble  fabrics, 
or  that  the  modem  edifice  could  be  deemed  to  be  more 
judiciously  planned,  and  in  all  respcfls  more  conveniently 
-^^tuated,  some  small  portion  of  chagrin  might  have  been 
spared,  and  the  sacrifice  in  some  measure  reconciled  \  but 
the  sup6rior  elegance,  plan,  and  comforts,  provided  for  in 
the  > general  disposition  of  the  modern  buildings,  are  in 
^many  instances  less  estimable  than  in  the  ancient  and 
kospitaUe  manor  houses. 
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SECT,  II.— PAHM-HOU8E8  AND  OFPICKS. 

Under  this  impressioii  wc  dismiss  the  subjc^  and 
proceed  to  describe  the  situation  and  arrangement  of 
Farm-houses  and  Offices,  which  are  commonljr  so  con* 
trived   and   situated,  as  to  defy  the  utmost  efforts  of 
ingenuity  to  dispose  and  place  them  where  the  purposes 
of  their  establishment  could  be  worse,  or  more  ineffedhj- 
ally  answered.    The  country  has  already  been  described 
as  abounding  in  hills,  many  of  which  rix  at  a  considera* 
ble  angle  from  the  plane  of  the  small  valley  below.  These 
Tallies  are  generally  appropriated  as  meadows,  and  thein 
first  banks  or  risings  as  orchard  ground ;  here,  and  just 
above  the  reach  of  the  autumnal  and  winter  fkiods,  an  a 
great  m;yority  of  the  farm-yards  and  houses  situated :  the 
inducement  for  this  disposition  was  unquestionably  the 
convenience  of  water,   and  shelter  from  the  force  of  the 
prevailing  winds.     The  hills  abounding  (as  haa  been 
before  noticed),  with  constant  springs,  rendered  the  first. 
precaution  totally  unnecessary,  and  the  continual  wind  in 
the  boisterous  and  even  stiller  seasons,  which  is  alwayt 
found  passing  along  these  combs,  or  vallits,  subjeft  their 
inhabitants  to  far  greater  inconvenience  than  they  would 
otherwise  be  liable  to,  were  the  farm-yards  and  buildings 
situated  midway,  rather  than  at  the  foot  of  such  declivi- 
ties.    The  expense  and  labour  hence  created  in  the 
management  of  the  farm,  become  considerably  incpoasodt 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  carry  up  in 
due  season   upon  the  backs  of  horses,  such  necessary 
dressings  of  farm-yard  and  stable  dung,  as  are  annually 
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FARM-HOUCBS   AND   OFFICES.  ft? 

vequirod  upon  the  hi|(tiest  cultivated  parts  of  the  occupy 
tion  :  to  this  add  the  ioofpossibility  of  applying  the  draiiH 
age  of  the  farm-yard  to  any  field  below,  and  by  which  it 
would  be  greatly  benefited,  the  whole  must  appear  suffici- 
ent to  induce  a  departure' from  the  pradice  of  placing 
fiurm-Louscs  add  offices  io  vtrj  inccnveaient  and  ivgtft*i- 
ous  to  tht  interests  of  the  farmer. 

The  obfeiflion-of  carrying  a  part  of  the  crep  up  bill  i» 
fk^  time  and  harvest,  can  have  no  weight,  in  comparison 
with  the  more  laborious  task  of  packing  up<m  horses' 
backs,  911"  thok  fant^-yaft^d  dung  produced  ai^AuaUy 
from  the  crops  of  hay  9tid  straw  consumed  upon  the 
premises.  , 

So  strongly  is  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Watermouth  impressed  wirh  tbis-idea^  thajt  he  is  judiisi* 
OQslf  distnbuttlig  his  feeding-houses,  sheep  z&i'  buUock«- 
yards*  over  all  the  highest  parts  of  his  farms^  that  ia 
future  the  dung  may  be  conveniently  distributed  over  the- 
whole  of  the  cultivated  lands  below.  In  such  fields  as 
yet  lie  at  a  distance  from  Miy  of  these  buildings,  tempo- 
rary sheds  are  construAed,  inclosed  with  yards,  for  the 
sheep  to  lodge  in  \  these  sheds  are  made  to  take  in  pieces 
lor  the  convenience  of.  removal,  and  which  with  care 
mty  be  repeated  for  many  years.  The  frame»work  is 
oemmonly  of  deal  covered  with  thatched  hurdles ;  the 
sheep,  are  penned  upon  a  fresh  piece  of  turnips  daily,  and 
driven  to  these  sheds  at  night,  where  they  are  well 
littered* 

DISTRICT  JI. 

Some  of  the  farm-houses  in  this  distri<ft  are  far  better* 
situated  than  many  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in"' 
thit  of  North  Devon.    Here  the  ^nation  is  well^choseo, 
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M  REPAIRS. 

t)ie  manure  is  distributed  over  the  farm,  in  the  one-hor^e 
buttSj  or  small  carts,  with  preat  jjicility* 

DISTRICT  jr. 

The  farm^housea  here  are  frequcbtly  found  grouped 
together  in  villages,  and  as  thete  are  generally  situated  in 
Tallies,  the  same  objeAion  must  apply  as  already  noticed 
in  the  distridl  of  North  Devon.  The  mixttive  of  cob* 
and  stone-vork  is  less  prevalent  here  than  in  the  first 
distrift)  the  stone  most  used  rises  in  lamina  rarely 
Exceeding  four  inches  in  thickness,  is  soft,  and  easily 
worked  when  first  quarried,  but,  fipom  exposuK  to  the 
air,  becomes  hard  and  duraUa)  it  is  always  placed  in  the 
building  with  its  transverse  fraAure  outwards,  and  it  is 
equally  pleasing  to  observe  the  facility  and  neatness  with 
which  the  walk  are  raised  and  finished,  as  to  be  assQre4 
of  their  permanence  whether  wet  dr  dry. 


SECT.  lil.rr-rBEPAiaSf 

The  repairs  of  the  farm-houses,  such  as  walls,  floors, 
roofs  and  doors,  are  usually  done  l^  the  landlord  \  all- 
others,  except  the  finding  of  stuff*  for  gates,  rails,  and 
posts,  are  performed  by  the  tenant;  it  has,  however, 
been  generally  noticed,  that  the  tenant  for  years  keeps 
his  occupation  in  repair,  being  first  put  in  that  condition 
by  the  landlord  at  the  commencement  of  the  lease.  The 
Cottages  are  also  generally  kept  by  the  tenant  farmer  in 
repair.  Through  the  greater  part  of  the  seventh  district, 
repairs  (except  glazing)  are  done  by  the  landlord,  the 
t/mants  drawing  the  materiak,  and  finding  reed  for  thaitch ; 

in 
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in  ffttnm  for  whicht  they  frequently  have  the  tops  and 
bark  of  such  trees  as  arc  occasioQally  cut  dowa  for  the 
nqK^in  of  their  resp^ve  farms* 


fkSCT.  XV^^i-w^PfUQM  OF   SUILDING  }tfAT(:aiAX«S  ANP 
JUAROU«, 

X>I^TRJCT  J. 

# 

Thb  price  of  butldiog  m  tfaenei^bourhood  .of  Bftm^ 
stable^  Bidefbrd,  aood  lifivcoaibe^  varies  very  mu^h  from 
what  19  given  in  the- eastern  and  more  reay>te  parts  of 
the  distrid.  The  cominon  price  of  stone-work;»  including 
(he  value  of  the  allowance  of  three  quarts  of  cider  or 
beer  daily,  to  the  mason  and  his  attendants,  as  also 
another  allowance  whiph  is  frequently  made,  of  2d  per 
bushd  of  lime,'  for  mixing  the  materials,  may  be  stated  at 
about  92d.  or  24^.  the  ]>erch  of  16^  feet  m  length,  M 
inches  in  thickness,  and  one  foot  in  height,  running 
measufe* 

The  scallblding'poles,  planks,  and  ropes,  are  always 
provkled  by  the  employer,  but  raised  by  the  mason  and 
the  attendants  employed  by  him  in  dressing  the  stones 
and  tempering  the  mortar.  It  frequently  happens,  that 
the  tower  part  of  the  building  is  made  of  stone,  and  its 
fupentrufture  of  cob  $  the  stone-work  is  generally  esti- 
mated to  cost  from  5/.  to  6s.  per  perch,  including  all 
expenses  of  quarrying  and  cartage  of  materials,  and  the 
cob  estimated^  fairly  and  in  like  manner  at  about  3s.  M> 
per  perchi  same  measure.  Carpenters^  and  masons'  wages, 
when  not  employed  by  the  piece,  2/.  per  day,  and  allow* 
SBce  of  feeer  or  cider. ' 

PI&TRICT 
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DTSTJtjiT  IJ.  *      •         ' 

•  .  *  * 

Thatching  here  costs  8/*  per  squire  of  10  feet ;  100 

sheaves  of  wheat-straw  reed,  weighing  25lb.  each,  are 

supposed  equal  to  the  making  of  one  square  of  thatch  ; 

mason-work  18/.  per  rope  of  M  kti  in  lelttgfh,  18  inches 

thick,   and  one  foot  high,  stone  and  ail  materials  being 

found,  and  placed  upon  the  spot ;  cob-work  14 J*  of  the 

same  measure.      The  slatc^ouarries  in  the  parishes  of 

Treborough,  and  Huish  Champflower,  in  the  county  of 

Somerset,  affiMid  such  good  opportunities  of  getting  sUte, 

that  all  the  superior  buildings  in  tfaas  disttifi,  within  a 

reasonable  distance  of  those  quarries^  are  covered  witk 

slate  from  them. 

DISTMCr  IV. 

There  is  little  difierence,  in  point  of  ^pensi^,  betveeais 
bi^Iding  with  stone  or  cob$  the  materials  being  laid 
down,  the  mason-work  will  cost  2s.  ^^  and  th/e  oob  2/* 
per  perch  of  18  feet  in  length,  two  feet  thick,  and  one 
foot  high. 

J)IST£ICr  VI. 

Notwithstanding  that  slate  is  by  no  means  diffioqlt  te^ 
be  procured  in  almost  every  part  of  this  distri^  still  a 
substitute  for  that  covering  is  getting  very  much  into  usei 
and  which  is  thus  prepared  i^three  parts  whiting,  five  oC 
sand,  one  pounded  charcoal  and  one  boncf-ash^) — to  x 
barrel  of  tar  is  added  4lb.  of  black  rosin,  which  bcMlii^ 
together,  the  ingredients  are  added  in  smaU  q<)a9Utie% 
keeping  them  constantly  in  motion  p^n;^  %«^  tiU^^ 

whok 
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'wbde  jnass  becomes  of  a  f  onsistence  fit  fyr  use.  The  toeX 
^eing  previously  covored  with  sbeathing^psiper-  securely 
nailed  down,  it  should  be  spre^^  hot  fram  theco{fper» 
about  thre^  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  which  iviil 
cost,  at  the  cauldron,  about  $5/.  for  e^^h  square  <if  teA 
feet.  The  common  slating  will*  cost  abou(  32/.  the  same 
measure.  The  roof  for  the  composition  is  pitched  very: 
flat,  and,  from  the  lightness  of  its  scantling,  comes  consi- 
derably cheaper  than  the  roof  re<^uired  for  carrying  slate 
or  tiles.  A  preserving  and  highly  ornamental  wash  for 
stone  or  rough-cast  buildings,  is  getting  greatly  into  use : 
It  consists  of  four  parts  of  pounded  lime,  three  of  sand, 
two  of  pounded  wood-ashes,  and  one  of  scoria  of  iron, 
mixed  well  together,  and  made  sufficiency  fluid  to  be 
applied  with  a  brush.  When  dry,  it  gives  the  appearance  of 
new  Portland  stone,  and  afiords  an  excellent  prote£lion 
against  the  penetrating  force  of  the  south-westerly  storms* 

Stone-masons*  work,  2s.  6d.  per  perch  of  16|  feet, 
running  measure ;  value  and  carKige  of  materials  about 
Sx.'per  perch  more.  When  not  working  by  contraft, 
masons'  and  carpenters'  wages  about  2/.  6d.  per  day,  with 
allowance  of  beer  or  cider. 

Although  by  far  the  larger  number  of  farm-houses  aod 
cottages  are  built  with  cob,  still  many  of  the  htttr, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter,  being  roughs 
cast  and  white-washed,  gives  an  appearance  of  much 
greater  neatness  and  opulence  to  the  country,  than  can 
possibly  be  drawn  ,from  ^n  assemblage  of  rough  and 
anadomed  mud-walls,  and  which,  frequently  in  a  state  of 
rnin,  at  once  completes  the  idea  of  a  temporary  caravan- 
sera,  or  deserted  Tartar  village*. 

M4T1MCT  FJI. 

la  die  neighbourhood^  of  Axminster,  the  blue'  and 

white 
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white  limestone,  flints,  and  freestone,  compose  the  princj- 
pal  building  materials.  *  Stone-mason  Wbrk,  2s.  per  rope  at 
to  feet,  20  inches  thick,  and  one  foot  liigh  ;  mason  and 
carpenters*  wages,  at  day-work,  12/.  per  week,  with 
allowance  of  beer  or  cider« 


SECT.  IV.—COTTAGES. 

The  general  material  with  which  the, old  and  Tcnerablo 

mansion   in  the   country  is   built,    is  stone,   which  is 

variously  dispersed,  and  by  no  means  difficult  to  procure 

in  most  parts  of  the  county.      This  would  have  been 

thought  sufficient  to  have  caused  a  discontinuance  of  the 

use  of  mud-walls ;   it  has  not,  however,  produced  that 

effeA,  as  the  pb  buildings  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  is 

presumed  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Belgse,  who,  wc 

are  told,  were  the  first  who  made  inroads  and  established 

colonies  in  Devonshire.  Qarden-wallsi  farm-houses,  barns» 

stables,  linneys,  village  fences,  and  cottages,  ve  s^U  built 

with  this  dull,  heavy,  and ,  deforming   material.     Left 

without  rough-cast,  or  white-wash,  to  conceal  the  nativq 

colour  of  the  loam,  it  is  utterly  impossible,  9t  a  distance^ 

to  distinguish  a  village  from  a  beatfield,  both  having 

uniformly  the  same  shade ;  and  from  both  of  which  the 
_  .  ...  '     '     \. 

stranger  perceives  smoke  :^suing. 

DISTHJCT  I. 

Cottages,  however,  built  with  this  material,  if 
afterwards  rough-cast  and.  whitc^tKashed,  are  certainly 
fa|>able  qf  being  rendered  very  cl^an  vidcomfojtsible. 
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The  eipense  ^5f  building  bm  with  a  fire^^ace- andl 
OTcn*  in  the  principal  room^  Which  may  be  stated  to  be 
about  I4  feet  square  ;  two  small  rooms  behind  the  larger 
one>  for  stowing  away  fud  and  provisions ;  the  oppeir 
story  divided  into  two  apartments,  the  'one  for  the 
parents,  the  other  for  their  children,  may  be  made  very 
comfortable,  and  decently  finisKisd,  for' about  6M.' 

DJSTJflCT  il.  ^ 

It  is  represented  in  some  parishes  in  this  distriA,  thai 
mch  is  the  scarcity  of  c6ttages,'lhat  -t^fclve  vr  fifteen 
families  are  found  absent,  not  Having  houses  to  receive 
them.  ITiis  has  frequently  been  ascribecf  to'  the  perversc- 
ness  of  the  farmers,  who,  having  many  vacant  tenemdnts 
on  their  lands,  refuse  letting  them  to  the  poor,  oH  the 
'pretext  that  the  labourer,  through  the  stress  ""of 'thk 
times,  will  not  be  able  to  pay  his  rent^  many  peasant 
fcmilics  are  thus  expelled  frdm  th^  parishes  to'  whtch 
they  belong,  and  to  which  they  seldom  return,  t3li  '#6rh 
out  and  exhausted  In  some  distant  part  of  the  country, 
they  threaten,  or  do  afhially  becofhe  chargeaUe  to  snch 
places  f  when  in  their  old  age  they  are  removed  for 
support  and  maintenance  to  those  very  parishes  wheiice, 
in  the  early  part  of  their  lives,  Ihey  were  so  Jticatitidusiy 
driven.  *  ........  ,       •.    .    , 

Notwithstanding 'that  the  poor^g^n^rally  in  the 'eastern 
parts  of  this  distri^,  are  so  indifierently  provided  with 


. t    'J  ;       '.    r 


*l%e  atotttk  of  theovta,  ia  nopttf  ctoq  eotugw,  opeos  icri^.  tl^ 
dHna^,  whicb  maket .  it- very  iaqonvcnieot  l|oth  to  feed  and  dciw ;  biic 
tjie  immediate  escape  of  the  tmoke  and  flame  produced  hj  the  dyy  fiirze, 
with  whicli  these  oveni  are  frenerally  heated,  is  quite'tufficietil  to  retook* 
flifad  tiie  contiJMaQeeaf  theijaae  plaaoa  fvtttrt.  •.    ,      ^ 

habitations,^ 
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Iiabitatiiipsf  if  is  Jepjiovable  to  foe  ti^e  nunibor  of  cott9fgsp 
ibat  fit^  ^ilj  gQipg  ta  ruin,  and  have  hXl^  down  within 
a  f«w  yeard.  The  cqasolSdating  small  farms  may  in  sooan 
measure  account  for  (bis,  but  not  to  theexte^it  co[npla^)ed 
of,  for  the  evil  here  would  be  confined  to  |He  late  farm* 
house,  which  is  often  inhabited  by  three  or  four  peasant 
families,  and  not  to  the  smaller  cottages. 

Lord  Clifford  builds  very  neat  cottages  for  his  work- 
men: the  window  in  the  upper  story  is  so  placed,  as  to 
admit  light  to  the  two  rooms  into  which  this  floor  is 
divided.  His  Lordship  attaches  to  each  tenetnent  a  small 
piec^  of  garden-ground,  with  the  privilege  of  cultivating 
as  many  potatoes  as  their  Industry  may  prompt,  or  leisure 
admit  of,  in  the  young  plantations  i  a  small  orchard, 
sufficient  to  produce  from  one  to  two  hogsheads  of  cider. 
witKa  sufficiency  of  good. hoarding  or  winter  apples,  is  also 
granted  to  each  peasant  family,  in  lieu  of  the  grazing  of  a 
cow,  which  they  were  formerly  indulged  with.  The  cow 
heif]^  subjeft  to  accident^  places  this  munificence  on  ^ 
ffore  permanent  footings 

J)ISTA/CT  III. 

The  general  want  of  cottage^  through  this  distri^^,  cait  -. 
Ao  where  be  more  ^learly  shown  than  in  the  example  of 
Chilworthy,  where  three  mud  walls  and  a  hedges-bank* 
iorm  tfaip  ^abitatiop  of  many  of  tjie  peasantry. 

The  foUpwiog  coinmunications  were  partly  made  to  the 
Strreyor  in  person,  and  afterwards  by  letter  received 
from  the  Reverend' Mr.  L'uxmore,  on  the  subjeA  of  a 
watbtt  of  cottafics^  he  hsis  hiiely  boik  iai  the  vilhigcf  of 
Dndest(»w;  and  desi^cfd  itii^Miyrdr  the  occtipation  of  tSe 
labouring  poor,  who  mqst  frequently  appi^entice  out  their 
children  at  eight  or  mf^  years  gt  a^...Ia.OK  row,  where 

two 
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Mror<ddrxiitotl»  cottages  ^foflrnierlystaedf  and  MfIucIi- weft 
itarcdy;  liaffiqieiit  to  aiffiMkl  a  single  night's  ^Iter  to  a 
gang  of  gypsies,  th^re  are  now  twelve  neat  comfortable 
cottages:  three  other  uninhabitable  houses  he  proposes 
taking dqwn  in. the. en$uing'.sumroer9  and  building  Upon- 
their  scite  a  proportionable  number  of  cottages. 

The  first  range  of  these  buildings  were.  constru£l:ed 
nnifohn,  and  nearly  in  the  following  manner;    room 
below^  sixteen  feet  square^  one  door  and  one  witidow  in 
front;  fire-place  with  an  oven  opening  into  it  with  a  flae  % 
door  opening,  back  into  a  s(bed  or  lean-to,  for  covering 
fody  labourers'  tools,  shelter  for  a  pig,  &c.;  another  door 
from  tbis  le»i-tio  opens  imo  a  small  back  yard*  fenced  dff. 
fiamn  a  smalt  garden  attached  to  each  tenement;  undel* 
the  stairs  in- iIie:front  roomi  leading  up  to  the  bed-roomt 
i«*a{»wiiGy: fitted  up  with  shelves;  opposite  to'  the  .firer 
pboo^  over. which  there  is  a  mantlo-piocex  a  sort  of  dresset 
ia  listened  to  the  wall  "with  shelves,  and  ^e«e  constitute 
this  fixtf^es  in  the  room  beiow«    The  beJ-r€K)jsi:  liiboye^ 
thesame  siae  as  the  rnomtibisltiw^  ,The  waHs  of  lbS:first 
eight  feet  of  these  c^Hages  ace^bi^t  with  stola^  die  sMptiv 
saroAure  with  eob,  ct^vered  with  a  slate  roomi  atMl  #q)t^ 
niiot^  gn  average,   whep  finished  inaplain^a^d  rosefol 
manner,  .firotn  38/.  ta40/;  tAch*    The  slste  costs  Wji  per 
thousand;  a;qiiah(tity  fuUysu/Scient  for  the  making  of  a 
square,  of.  ten  feet.;    the  sb^e  is  bought  rough  at  the 
'quarry,  suid  fashioned  afterws»*ds  :    one  cart4os^,'  or  ten 
Jiorse^k^nds,.  of  stonps,  will  build  a  perch  and  .an  half  of 
wan,  20  Inched thkk  i .  three  ;eaK-l0ads  of  d^  i^f  raquked 
/or  an  equal  portion  of  eob  wall;  e^t  bundle,  or  one 
•horse^load  of  straw*  ia  eitxedaUd  H<tipdred  with  nine  cart 
•loads  of  clay,  and  coG^e^nemly  e^vil  to  the  bviUing  of  4§ 
pecch  of  e9b  -of  fieafjy  th&  sata4^>  thickness  a4  the  wall 
itidow^    Whm  tfa^;  UraU'  i»  l^&ei  hyich>  •9f  M»e  oial]F» 

th^ 
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'the  m»onN>  demand  \$  '2s:  per  perch  of  16$  fcdt ;  tf 
stoite,  d  feet,  and. cob,  8  feet,.  1^.  10^.  per  perch;  if  cob 
only,  1/.  6J.  per  perch.  In  all  cases,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  materials  are  laid  down  in  the  rough,  for  the  mascms 
to  dress  and  temper,  and  serve  themselves.  Four  Winj 
Chester  bushels  of  lime  are  used  for  every  perch  of  stone 
wall :  the  lime  ash-floor  below  cost^  6d*  in  the  square 
yard,  tempering  and  laying  down ;  and  the  floor  above  is 
made  of  rack  deal,  or  any  soft  wood  plank  most  conve-^ 
nient  to  be  procured. 

Mt.  Luxmore^s  letter  also  contains  the  following 
passage: — **  I  had  no  conception  of  the  real  situation  and 
distress  of  the  poor,  till  I  settled  here  with  Mrs.  Luxmore 
in  1792,  since  which  time  I  have  never  beeu  absent^ 
except  on  occasional  visits,  and  twice  to  Bath  tor  my 
health.  I  soon  perceived,  that  in  consequence  of  several 
liouses  belonging  to  small  £irms  being  suffered  to  become 
ruinous,  the  poor  were  distressed  for  batntations^  and 
were  obliged  to  herd  together  in  a  manner  both  de-* 
ttruAive  to  morality  and  delicacy;  and  determining  to 
i^viate  this  defed,  as  fkr  as  my  small  ability  would  allow 
of,  immediately  began  the  work,  and  where  two  dwellings 
originally  stood,  I  have  ereAed  twelve,  cottages,  taken 
down  two  others  (not  habitable),  to  the  ground,  and  cn^ 
tirely  rebuilt  them,  and  am  now  preparing  to  take  down 
three  others,  to  rebuild  x^kcm  all  this  season.  Nine  of 
the  cottages  form  a  row  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
turnpike  road  leading  to  Falmouth,  and  were  built  pre* 
vious  to  the  building  the  row  on  the  opposite  side. 

*<  A$  my  idea  was  to  accommodate  those  only  who 
depended  on  their  daily  labour  for  support,  and  whose 
children  arc  generally  apprenticed  by  the  overseers  of  the 
poor,  atid  sdtif  from  their  parents*  care  at  ten  yean^  of 
(^0  or  tmderi  Fco&ceived  that  no  evil  could  a^e  from  eack 
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-  house  bciftg  accommodated  with  one  bed-room,  and  the 
children  sleeping  in  the  same  with  their  parents ;  bat,  in 
so'  much  request  were  these  cottages,  that  they  soon 
became  tenanted  by  those  whose  industry  kept  them  frocto 
the  necessity  of  apprenticing  their  children  $  and  I  soon 
perceived  that  the  want  of  a  second  bed-room  was  a  great 
evil.  This,  in  the  last-ereftcd  cottages,  I  have  corredted, 
and,  instead  of  a  lean-to,  have  made  a  double  roof,  by 
which  means  tlie  back  upper  room  is  a  comfortable 
bed-room ;  and  this  method  is  also  attended  with  another 
benefit,  that  the  staircase  is  in  tlie  hack  room,  and  the 
front  room  not  incommoded  by  it 

**  As  I  make  but  very  little  use  of  my  csnriage,  I 
employ  my  horses  in  drawing  clay  and  stone  at  their 
leisure,  by  which  means  the  expense  becomes  more 
moderate ;  and  I  keep  a  mason  and  carpenter  regularly 
employed  throughout  the  year.  I  frequently  bought  lots 
"Of  timber  here,  by  which  means  it  came  reasonable,  and 
I  had  the  additional  pleasure  of  supplying  the  poor  with 
wood  at  a  reduced  price  in  the  winter.  Thus,  I  suppose, 
\he  expense  of  each  cottage  did  not  exceed  the  sum  I 
mentioned  to  you.  Each  of  these  cottages  is  lett  for  one 
shilling  per  week,  and  I  adopt  this^  mode,  that  I  may 
instantly  remove  a  di<;orderly  tenant  My  agreement  is, 
that  as  long  as  they  frequent  the  church,  and  behave 
themselves  soberly,  and  carefully,  and  as  good  neighbours 
to  each  other,  I  will  not  retfiove  zpy  one  from  his 
dwelling/' 

•'  •  DISTRICT  IF. 

The  cottages  here  are  seldom  found  on  particular 
forms,  but,  in  like  manner  with  th^  farm-houses,  crowded 
together  in  villages,     'f  he   morals  of  the  peasantry  ari 

MTON.]  H  thus 
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lius  more  Itebte  to  be  corrupted}  than  In  more  detached 
tad  solitarj  situations,  Where  they  would  have  much 
greater  conveniences  in  garden.ground,  so  essential  to  the 
comforts  an4  necessities  of  the  peasant  fitmily. 

DISTRICT  ril. 

In  this  distriA,  the  cottages  are  certainly  in  a  state  of 
flilarming  decrease;  and  as  such^  some  strong  measure 
-fibould  be  pMrsued  to  stop  their  farther  progress.  Upon 
the  bordprs  of  the  wastes  of  Woodburyj^  and  other 
commons  conncAed  with  it.  Lord  Rolle  has  been  much 
In  the'pmftice.of  encouraging  the  peasantry  to  build  and 
fiiakc  small  improvements  f  the  inducing  of  the  bbourcrs 
thus  to  leave  the  village^  and  settle  upon  the  borders  9f 
the  commons,  must  be  considered  by  far  the  most  likely 
ineans  of  promoting  the  comfort^  and  impronng  the 
morals  of  these  people.  The  quantity  of  land  first  per> 
mitted  to  be  .enclosed,  is  about  an  acre.  This  improvement 
iC0n4u£Urd  toikis  Lordship's  satisfa£UDn,afiu:ther  enctosure 
Is  suffered  to  be  made,  to  the  extent  cf  three,  fouri  or 
£ve  acres,' and  which,  in  some  cases,  have  Ie<l  to  the 
cottager's  obtaining  a  long  lease  of  his  improvements  at  a 
imy  moderate  rent,  and  with  the  farther  privilege  of 
enclosing  inore  of  the  .waste,  when  his  strength  and 
sMHty  will  enable  him  to  render  it  equal  justice  with  that 
ke  may  have  already  improved.  In  thus  withdrawing  the 
cottager  from  his  former  haunts  in  the  villagci  the  time 
that  would  otherwise  be  spent  at  the  ak-house,  or  in 
frivolous  conversation  with  his  neighbours,  is  ly^w  em* 
pbyed  to  the  immediate  benefit  of  himself  and  family, 
and  nltinv»tely  to  the  increase  "pf  the  national  stock. 


SJLCT* 
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SBCT.  VI. BRIDGES, 

Not  belonging  to  the  public  roads,  are  generally  kept 
in  very  good  repair  by  the  different  parishes ;  the  road* 
surveyor,  or  way-warden  of  which,  always  takes  care  thai 
such  communications,  for  foot  and  horse  travellers,  arc 
sufficiently  numerous,  «nd  also  in  a  condition  to  ensure  a 
safe  and  ready  passage  through  the  country.  These  are 
points  highly  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  all  places,  but 
no  where  do  they  call  for  such  constant  watchfulness  and 
care,  as  in  a  country  abounding  with  so  many  narroir 
vallieSf  occasionally  covered  with  a  considerable  dq>lh  of 
watcr>  rising  and  falling  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 


t^fi  «HAf^ 
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CHAR    IV. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

SIZBOF  FARMS,  FARMERS*  REKT  ANB  TITHlS>  POOR- 
RATfiS^  AND  OTHER  PAROCHIAL  PAYMENTS. 

mSTJtICT  /. 

IT  is  esttremely  difficult  to  speak  with  any  degree  of 
certaantj  on  a  subjeft  in  which  there  is  so  wide  a  range 
for  the  striking  an  average^  with  respeA  to  the  extent 
6f  the  occupations  of  a  country^  which  vary  from  10/.  to 
4>0d/.  a  year ;  in  general,  however,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
persons  who  come  within  the  description  of  what  may  be 
called  fiirming  tenantry  of  the  distri^,  rent  or  otherwise 
occupy  from  200  to  SOO  acres  of  land,  the  greater  part  o( 
which  is  subjeA  to  a  system  of  up-and-down  husbandry, 
and  to  which  is  generally  attached  a  small  proportion  of 
permanent,  pasture,  and  of  marsh  or  meadow-land. 

The  attention  of  many  of  the  most  a<Aive  yaxd  intelli- 
gent of  these  farmers,  is  too  frequently  drawn  from  the 
cares  of  their  occupation,  by  a  spirit  of  jobbing  at  fairs 
and  markets,  where  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  chiefly 
supplied  from  the  wastes  of  Dartmoor  and  Ezynoor,  and 
the  extensive  commons  belonging  to  the  parishes  lying  iq 
Venville,  become  the  chief  subjects  of  their  dealing  with 
strangers  or  with  eajch  other.  This  description  of  farmers 
must  not,  however,  be  charged  with  a  want  of  liberality 
in  laying  out  the  profits,  by  these  or  any  other  sources  of 
diligence  and  industry,  in  the  purchf^se  of  lime,  waste 
lees,  or  any  such  manure  as  experience  has  taught  them 
^he  value  of,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  lands. 

There  is  a  second  class  of  farmers,  who  are  found  to 
}^bojur  hard^  and  for  vexf  .little  profit.    The  c}ass  of 

farmers 
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£mner8  first  mentioned,  may  be  said  to  have  most  of  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  about  them ;  they  are 
generally  owners  of  trips  or  small  flocks  of  sheep^  de- 
pastured upon  Exmoor,  and  of  the  cows  and  bullocks 
summered  upon  the  moors  and  other  grass-*grounds  in  tht 
occupation  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  who,  destitute  of 
ibe  means  of  stocking  thdr  farms,  are  obliged  td  resort^ 
as  be&re  noticed,  to  agistment  stock,  for  the  coilsumptioii 
of  their  herbage.  These  miserably  indigent  fafmer» 
work  equally  hard  with  the  common  labourers,  and  live  ' 
little,  if  at  all,  better  than  the  most  provident  of  that 
class,  and  from  which  community  very  many  of  the 
smaller  £irmers  have  arisen.  Cleanliness  (at  least  in  theii* 
houses),  seems  little  attended  to,  and,  though  sparing  and 
■frugal  in  all  their  domestic  affairs,  are  but  seldom  regarded 
as  a  thriving  people,  or  considered  to  be  in  jmy  way 
improving  that  very  small  capital  with  which  they  began 
the  vpbrld*  Very  few,  however,  of  either  deseription^ 
seem  at  all  disposed,  in  the  management  of  their  fi»rms, 
xo  step  out  of  the  beaten  track,  but  to  procure  their 
crops  with  the  same  labour,  and  consequently,  in  point  of 
money,  at  a  more  considerable  expense,  thati  that  at  which 
thej  were  produced  half  a  century  ago. 

The  small  annually  reserved  rent  upon  the  Ufehold 
tenures,  would,  if  taken  into  the  account,  greatly  diminish 
any  fair  estimate  that  may  be  made  of  the  rent,  or  present 
value,  of  this  distriA;  that  point  must  thdrefore  be 
passed  over,  and  the  value  thereof-estimated  on  an  average 
of  what  is  paid  by  the  tenantry,  under  leases  or  covenants^ 
as  they  arc  called,  for  14  or  21  years. 

Land  subject  to  am  occasional  course  of  tillage,  1 8/. ; 
meadows  liable  to  annual  inundation,  or  artificially  floated 
wnh  water,  including  the  embanked  marshes  above 
Bishopt's  Tawton,  on  the  Taw,  and  in  the  p^ish  of 
Land-cross,  on  the  Torridge rivers,  60/.  per  acre;  feeding 

H  S  land. 
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bnd|  cQAtioued  nadler  permanetit  jMttturcy  tnd  under  no^ 
pretext  whatever  to  be  broke  up  or  opened  with  the 
plaug|b>  60/.  per  acre.  Accommodation  land,  in  the. 
Mighbourhood  of  trading>  manufafturingf  and  market 
towBj,  not  striAly  appliclSibie  to  the  common  purposes  of 
farming*  varies  from  Si.  %o  SL  amiuai  rent  per  acre; 
Goarset  moor-landy  lying  in  severalty,  and  appertaining  to 
parttcoUr  estates  (anciently  enclosed^  and  under  a  course 
^  tillage^  but  at  present  only  used  as  agistment  pasture^ 
ground*  8/  per  acre*  These  form  the  only  classes  of 
land  for  which  specific  rents  are  paad :  the  extensive  downs 
and  commons,  open  to  a  general  intercomraonage  of  the 
stock  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  at  large*  are  not  con* 
sidered  in  this  estimate. 

On  the  sullied;  of  tithes*  it  is  here  stated  with  great 
satisfafUoQi  that  in  no  part  of  England  can  tliat  question 
be  agitated  with  a  less  colourabk  pretext  than  generally 
in  the  county  of  Devon :  some  few  instances  of  tyranny 
and  extortion  have  occurred  within  this  distriA^  but  these 
were  exercised  by  the  tkhe-proAors*  or  other  persons 
renting  the  great  tithes  from  the  church  of  Exeter*  or 
in  the  hands  of  lay  impropriators*  The  general  com- 
mutation received  by  the  clergy  throughout  this  distriA* 
for  great  ^  and  small  tithes*  is  about  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound 
on  the  reserved  rent*  including  the  parochial  disburse- 
mentr;  or  about  3j.  in  the  pound  on  the  reserved  rent 
alone.  When  the  great  and  small  tithes  are  separate*  and 
in  difierent  hands*  the.  reAor  is  generally  contented  with 
2/*  in  the  pound  on  the  reserved  rent  *  and  for  such  of 
the  vicarial  tithes  as  may  not  be  covered  by  a  modus*  a 
just  and  reasonable  commutation  is  usually  paid. 

The  amount  of  the  poor  and  other  rates,  in  the  several 
towns  and  parishes  within  this  distrift,  are  classed  accord- 
ing to  the  9ssessineut  made*  and  the  sums  annually  paid 
in  the  pound  rcut^  gx  otherwise* 
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51.  Gotpbc-inartin, 

52.  kcntisbury,  ... 

53.  East  Down,  ... 

54.  Bcrry-narbcrj 

55.  Bittedon,     .................. 

56.  Hfiracombe, > 

57.  Northoe,  , —. 

58.  VfeH  Down>  ........•♦.♦•. 

59.  Marwood,   ♦....- ... 

60.  Gcbrgeham,    

61.  Hcanton  Punchardon, 

62.  Braunton, .*...... 

63.  Ashford,   ................. 

64.  Piltorij  •«•.••.•#♦•••..*•.•.... 


Total, 


•••••••.f«.i 


408   Id 

99     0 

143   16 

28 
953 
1^7 


4 
4 
1 
5 

458  8 
252  19 
181  6 
368  13 
41  19 
537  18 


4 
0 

0 
10 

2 
9 

.It 
6 

9 

5t 
8^ 


.1    18^563     5 
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4 
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From  which  it  appears,  that  the  gross  sum  annually 
levied  on  this  distriA  for  ptrocbial  disbursements,  amounts 
to  the  sum  of  18,56$/.  5s.  B^i  or  thereabouts;— ^hat  there 
are  about  nineteen  of  the  parishes  in  the  district,  assessed 
from  5/.  to  16/*  54.  in  the  pound  rent,  averaging  seven 
shillings  and  eight-pence  ;^-^hat  the  remainder  are  assessed 
from  S/.  to  4/«  SJ.  in  the  pound,  averaging  3/.  Sit/*; — that 
the  money  expended  for  the  suf^rt  and  maintenance  of 
the  poor  not  provided  for  in  work-houses,  or  houses  of 
industry,  amounts  to  12,988/.  6/.  5^4.  (-«-th«t  the  sow 
expended  in  the  ten  towns  and  parishes  in  the  distriQv 
having  such  establishments,  amounts  to  2S17A  1  !/•;«• 
thar  Ithere  is  annually  expended  throughout  the  dtstrifi^ 
the  sum  of  350/*  12/.  SJi.  in  law-suits,  removing  panpen^ 
apd  in  the  expenses  of  overseers  and  other  officers  )«-**t]iat 
the  amount  of  the  annual  expenses  on  acgount  of  the 
poor  is  15,656/.  9i»  lid.  or  thereabout ;-r^hat  there  ia 
expended  in  this  district  by  the  church-rate,  county*rate» 
highway,  militia,  and  other  kviesy  the  wmiud  sum  a£ 
2181/.  ISs,  lid.  or  thereabouts ) — that  the  gross  amount 
of  all  these  parochial  disbursements  is  17,788/.  8/.  0^* 
or  thereabouts,  and  consequently,  that  the  new  overseers 
generally  receive,  with  the  parish  books,  m  small  balance^ 
to  answer  the  immediate  calls  of  the  indigtet,  and  before 
it  is  possiUe  for  them  to  arrange  and  coiled  the  first  ratf. 
It  must  ^Iso  be  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  4< 
friendly  societies  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  large  com<* 
mercial  and  manufiAuring  towns,  this  system  of  feUow^ 
ship  and  association  is  much  approved  of,  and  found  to 
be  greatly  increasing  through  the  neighbouring  villages. 
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*  The  size  of  the  fiarhis  here  do  not  seem  to  vary  in  any 
mat^al  degree  from  what  has  been  noticed  m  the  distriA 
of  North  Devon,  and  although  that   country  is  by  no 
means  destitute  of  many  intetligent  farmers,  and  good 
breeders  of  cartle,  the  country  now  before  us,  possessing 
fn   many  respeds,    advantages  over  that   distriA,    may' 
Kiuonably  be  supposed  to  afibrd  a  larger  pt^portion  of 
thk  descriptfon  of  persons     The  faift  is  so,  and  at  the 
stme  time  it  is  also  toi  be  remarked,  that,  although  the 
sdiailer  farmers  a«e  in  no  respeft  more  carefal  or  indii9->' 
trioup  than  their  irorthern  neighbours,   they  are  generally' 
stat^  to  have  DMich  increased  in  capital  within  a  feir 
ycslfs.    From  the  hund)red;df  HuMsaA  t6  that  of  Bamp*' 
ton,  a  number  of  nhall  proprieeoti  occupy  their* own 
esmtes*        ^  .      '•{.-•• 

•The  saine  tennrefe  obtain  heire^  sts  bofore  mentiohied, 
and  the  extent  6f  occupation  is  generally  regulated  by 
the  quantity  of  4<nd,  lind  the  ability  of  the  tenant  to- 
stock  and  work  it,  varying  fi:om  20A  to  200/.  and  even' 
.HOO/.  per  annum.    The  general  rent  of  the  sound  dry 
tfiiage-Iand,  fit  for  the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  turnips, 
and  clover,  may  be  stated  frorn^  18/.  to  26x.  per  acre ; 
land  less  free  and  open,   v^itb  a  strong  moist  bottom,  and 
applied  to  the  cuhure  of  oatsi,  with' occasional  crops  of 
wheat,  from   12/.  to  16/.  per  ticre,  and  the  old  moor- 
lands,  held  in  severalty  to  particular  estates,  from  7x.  to 
lOx.  per  acre;  the  meadows  and  permanent  pastures  may 
be  referred  to  the  price  stated   of  such  lands   in   the 
distriA  of  North  Devon  \    the  orchard-ground  is  gene* 
rally  rated  with  the  prime  pastures.     The  accommodation 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Torrington^  Hathcrleigh, 

Chumleigh, 
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Qiumleigh,  Bampton,  andTiTerton^  is,  as  usual,  very 
high,  particularly  in  the*  neighbourhood  of  the  latter 
place,  where  land  has  recently  been  disposed  of  at  the 
annual  rent  of  eleven  pounds  per  acre* 

With  regard  to  tithes,  the  Surveyor  heard  complaints 
in  this  distrid;,'  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
ezaAed. 

The  amount  of  the  annual  parochial  disbursement 
through  this  district,  as  in  the  manner  before  noticed,  is 
as  follows^ 


i 


OISTIIICT 
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iko.  ot.  ones  s,   

587.  Great  Torrington,  •• 
.  28^  High  Bickirigtony  •  • 
-09,  Bimingt6J]9     

50.  Kin'g'&NympCoiiy    •• 

51.  Chumkighy 

32.  Ashrei*;ney>     ...... 

-S3.  Winkleigh, .- 

54.  Broad  wood  Kelly,  -.' 

55.  Honevchurth,     •••- 

^6.  Bun^lcjgh, 

.S7.  Bnwbford, 

•88.  Wenibwoitliy,  •  •  •  • 
S9.  Eggesford,   

40.  Chaw  ley, '^ 

41.  I^rford, 

42.  Coldridgc, 

43.  Zeal  Monachorum, . 

44.  Mary  Down^   

45.  Kiniicrlcigh,    

46.  Mortchanl  Bishops, ., 

47.  ^^  oolfardisworthy,  E. 
48«  Cruwys  Mortchardy., 

Carry  forward,  » « 
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PCS 
315 
620 
410 
766 
389 
711  10 
157  10 

25  4 
'145  19 

77  4 
161  7 

88  0 
.376  13 
251  4 
288  t5 
490  18 
166  0 

54  9 

1466  11 

114  17 

325  17 
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5  2 


7  0 

12  0 

6  8 

7  11 

8  O 


5  0 


4  6 


3  8 

3  4 


4  8i 
3  9 


755 
275 
561 
345 
601 
349 
518 

89 

16 
109 

74 
148 

59 
337 
229 
245 
414 
146 

31 
1167 

71 
278 


5 

14 

1 


12  0| 

12  S\ 

2  C| 

0  3-5 

18  -0 

2  4^ 

12  1^ 
0  91 

16  63 

4  7J 

13  8j 
6  8j 

16  2| 

9  11 

12  J 

11  n 

3  8 
9  10 

15  3J 

5  1 


11,411  16     1 


.  «  This- sum  JBckides  43/.  16r.  7^.  being  pa 
S  This  sum  includes  110/.  being  principal 
. «  One  of  these  is  a  female  society^  consist 
M  This  is  a  female  societjr* 
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•  41  14 

8 

929 

4 

5 

228 

4 

OJ 

1157 

8 

5J   4 

249 

— 

12  10 

11 

251 

1 
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17 

18 

3} 

269 

0 
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8 
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0 
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22 
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11 
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3! 
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0 
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11 
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54 

5 

10 
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17 
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0 
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iV 

mi 
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0 

71 

4/ 
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26J71 

4 
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4 
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32,172 

8 

5 

— 
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.  farthing  per  week  for  every  10/.  per  aim.  in  value  on 
c  arc  no  buildings :  these  UitTcrrQt  xatcfi  uuioun^  on 
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Although  there  must  neoessarily  be  many  exceptions  to 

the  general,  size  of  forms,  and  cfaaraAer  of  the  occupiers, 

of  a  country  so  widely  extended  as  this  distriA,  it  n)ay 

^U  not  be  amiss  to  go  a  little  farther  than  ordinary  into 

a  description  of  these  matters.     In  the  country  about 

East  and  West  Pulfbrd,  the  size  of  the  forms  are  not 

represented  to  exceed  from  20/.  to  50/.  per  annum ;    the 

farmers,  though  a  hard-working  people,  are  supposed  to 

I  remain  stationary  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  pro* 

1  penjf  or  the  means  of  enjoyment,  beyond  that  which  waft 

\  known  by  their  great-grandfothers.    About  Hotsworthyv 

t  the  occupations  are  stated  to  be  from  30/.  to  50/.  per 

I  annum;    the  farmers  are  equally  laborious,  and  their 

I  means  are  supposed  to  have  much  increased,  within  these 

v  last  twenty  years. — These  people  continue  muck  at  homci 

I  unless  necessarily  called  from  thence  by  their  attendance 

I  at  fairs  or  markets. 

!  .  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashwater,  the  occupations  arc 

,  even  smaller  than  about  Holdsworthy :  these  farmerf;  arfe 

very  industrious,  working,  in  general,  much  harder  than 

the  labourer  they  occasionally  employ  \    some  of  theitl 

become  regrators,  and  attend  constantly  the  Plymouth 

market. 

I  There  are  more  farms  under,  than  over  50/.  per  iniiutti 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Black  Torrington,  where  tho 

formers  are  stated  to  be  a  laborious  honest  set  of  men, 

;  with  some  small  appearance  of  increasing  capital.    The 

same  is  stated  of  the  country  about  Ashbury.     A  greater 

diversity,  in  point  of  occupation,  appears  to  take  place  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Oakhampton,  and  such  parts  of 

this  district  as  border  upon  Partm^or,  and  where  the 

farms 
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firms  are  stated  to  run  from  20/.  to  lOOA  per  annnirfr 
The  farmers  are  there  represented  as  a  sober,  industrious 
people^  and  although  much  benefited  by  the  advantages 
aflbrded  them  from  the  Moor»  are  supposed  to  be  ratlusr 
stationary  than  otherwise^  with  regard  to  capital. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Levrtrenchard,  and  Bratton  Qovclla^ 
the  occupations  fluAuate  between  30/.  and  120A  per 
annum*  The  farmers  here  are  represented  as  sober  and 
honest»  and  increasing  in  their  pecuniary  concerns.  This 
description  applies  equally  through  Broadwood*wedger» 
St.  Giles-in-the-heath,  aud  the  parishes  of  North  Pether- 
win,  and  Werrington,  beyond  the  Tamar  river :  to  this 
statement  there  is.  little  to  be  added,  respeding  the  occu- 
pations and  circumstances  of  the  farmers  in  the  division 
of  Meshaw. 

The  average  rent  of  the  enclosed  cultivated  lands 
through  this  distri£];i  is  about  H/.  6J.  per  acre;  the  great 
and  sm^ll  tithe  about  2x.  9^.  in  the  pounds  including  in 
the  valuation  as  rent^  the  poor's^rate,  lapd-tax,  church- 
sod  highway  levies.  One  instance  only  occurred  to  notice^ 
wliere  the  vicarial  tithe  was  commoted  at  2/.  %i.  in  the 
poimd  on  the  rack-rents,  and  the  great  tithe  paid  2j.  in 
the  pound  on  the  value  of  the  corn-crops,  just  before. 
harvest. 

We  now  proceed,  in  the  usual  manner,  to  state  the 
amount  of  the  poor-rates,  and  other  parish  disbursements 
durou^h  this  distrid.  .    . 


ttlSTRlCT 
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37.  Stowford,  •-< 

38.  Thrushelton, 

39.  Broadwood  Wcdgcr, 

40.  Virginstow, 

41.  Germansweek,  ••....•, 
43.  Bratton  Cloveilai  ... 

43.  TempletODy    •••mm«m.i 

44.  Washford  Pine,     ••• 

45.  Thdbridgc,       ........ 

46.  Chcldon, 

47.  West  Worlington, 

48.  East  Worlington, 

49.  Withcridgc,      ........ 

50.  Rackenford,      ........ 

5U  Creacombe,       ^......^ 

5S   Knowstone,       ......•< 

53.  Roseash,      ...«....•.•... 

54.  Mefthaw,    .m  ....»«...••. 

55.  Mary  Anneslci^h,  •« 

56.  Romansleigh^,  •••.••.. 

57.  Northcott,     »m...»*.... 


Total, 


1&7     8     2 

206     9  lOj 
S65     6     9 

111  5     3 
127  14  114 
443  19     4} 
116     4 

36    9 

112  10 
35  2 
83  14 
59  17 

326  17 
110     9 

14  13 
235  2 
217  15 

50    O 

95     5 

97     0 
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10     0 

6     8| 
5     0 


7     4 
6     0 


0  7i 

1  0 

4  74. 

1  5i 

4  4^ 

3  9 

2  9 

4  2$ 
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*  Pan  of  this  parish  is  in  the  hundred  of  Stratton,  in  th«  coonty 
-f  Including  the  hamlet  of  Kcgbcar. 

X  Three  of  ti.efc  are  female  societies,  consisting  of  146  members. 
.§  The  overseen  state,  that  the  ^returns  of  this  parish  cannot  be  c< 
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.  The  size  of  the  fiurms  in  this  distriA  yarj  from  20iL  tfli 
3?,  6,  and  700/.  per  annum*  The  smaller  occupiers  ane 
found  generall^o  reside  near  the  borders  of  DartmooTf 
and^  the  larger  ones  to  hold  rich  trads  of  feeding  aw^. 
arable  land  in  the  country  below. 

Many  of  the  minor  order  of  what  are  called,  farmers^ 
derive  a  considerable  part  of  their  subsistence  firom  digpog 
and  curing  peat-fud  upon  Dartmoor,  and  the  commons 
•atmtting  upon  that  forest,  and  packing  it  to  the  large  towns 
in  the  South  Hams.  There  is  also  another  description  of 
farmers,  wiio  employ  much  of  their  time  in  attending  fairs 
and  markets,  and  who,  striAly  speaking,  inust  be  deno- 
jninatcd  jobbers.  These  people  are  continually  upon  the 
search,  ransacking  the  country  for  every  species  of'fann* 
iflg  stock,  whether  store  or  in  a  fed  condition.  The 
larms  of  these  persons  are  frequently  covered  with  shfep, 
hogS)  and  cattle,  colledled  in  this  manner ;  and^when  Fl]^ 
snouth  or  Exeter  fails  in  affording  a  satisfactory  market 
for  such  .as  may  be  ready  for  slaughter,  they  point  towards 
Taunfon  with  their  droves,  and  keep  moving. eastward 
till  they  travel  up  a. market  to  their  mind.  This  accom- 
plished, they  return  home,  and  resume  their  focmer  pur- 
snits.  It  is  nojt  difficult  to  conceive  the  husbandry  (how- 
«vcr  at  times  liberally  m^ured)  of  occupations  so  fire- 
l|rtctitly  ^upp^ed  to  the  absence  of  the  farmer*      *    , 

The  average  rent  of  the  tillage  ai^d  g|akS94afi4f  (leduced 
;»  before  from  a  great  number  of  instances  in  different 
parts  of  the  distriA,  amounts  t-  41/.  6 J.  per  acre;  in- 
deed, there  is  but  little  land  taken  into  the  farmer's  esti- 
mate below  20/.  per  acre  :  the  mea^low  and  feeding  lands 
lire  coflunonly  valued  at  5Ss.  60s.  and  63/.  ^/^sucn. 
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116  TITHES. 

The  accommodation  land,  as  usual  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  large  towns,  is  Terj  high :  near  Dock  and  Ply* 
mouth,  there  is  land  now  rented  from  121.  to  16/.  per 
acre ;  this  is  generally  used  for  depasturing  of  mHch^oows^ 
fcr  the  suj^y  of  Plymouth-dock,  the  hospital,  and  ship» 
pflgt  the  value  of  the  same  sort  of  land  adjacent  to  tkt 
•tfaer  large  towns  in.  the  district,  varies  from  5  to  8  and 
9/.  per  acre:  1800  guineas  was  recently  pud  for  four  acres 
of  pasture  ground^  lying  under  the  church  walls  at  AA^ 
boston. 

The  gcneml  commutation  for  great  and  small  titiM^  is 
fl/.  6i.  8/.  94L  and  S  /•  in  the  pound,  indudiag  the  vaha^ 
lion  of  the  reserved  rent  and  parochial  disborsementa*  is 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dartington,  die  commutatioa  Is 
Rgolated  at  8x.  6d.  in  the  pound  rent  when  the  average 
pnct  of  wheat  is  bek>w  9/.  per  bushel,  and  $/•  in  the 
pound  when  liiove  that  average ;  some  casts  ooBurwdoa 
tiie  survey,  of  wheat  being  charged  at  9s.  td.  10/.  »d 
18/.  per  annum ;  barley  ac  8/.  SdL  7/.  and  10^«  psr  acre  % 
tMts  7/.  8<^  6s.  and  8/.  per  acre. 

In  the  last  instance,  the  demand  of  the  tttho-ptoAor 
not  being  complied  with,  the  tithe  was  set  ottt,  and  the 
proAor  removed  it  in  sheaf:  6  a  6d.  and  7i.  per  acre 
is  also  paid  in  some  parts  of  the  distrift  fbr  wfaner  a^l 
spring  corti,  in  which  cases  the  vicarial  ti^he  is  usnatty 
commuted  at  1  /.  in  the  pound  on  the  rack-rent. 

The  poor-rates,  and  other  parochid  disbttrsftneats 
occurring  in  the  different  towns  and  parishes  wkhln  Ais 
dsstrfA,  are  stated  as  feUows: 
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21. 
25. 

26.  bnNU:iiouaft;» .. — ., 

27.  Weston  PeveriU, 

28.  Shccpstor, 

29.  Tamcrton  Foliet, 
SO.  Saug)]  Prior, 
31.  PlymptoDy  St  Mai)r, 

82.  Pljmpton  Maurice^    - 

33.  PlyiMtock, 

34.  BnrtoD, 
3^.  Yealmpton, 

36.  Newton  Femrs^ 

37.  Rcvelstock, 

38.  Wcmbory, 

39.  Hdbarton, 

40.  Kingston, 

41.  Ringmorey 

42.  Bigbury, 

43.  AvetonGi&rdy 

44.  Modbnry, 

45.  Eimington, 

46.  Ugborougfci 

47.  Coniwooa,' 
40.  Harford, 

49.  Thuricstone, 

50.  Sooth  Hewish, 

51.  Mariborough, 

52.  South  Milton, 

53.  We«t  Allington, 

54.  King's  Bri<%e^ 

55.  Churchstbw, 

56.  East  Allington, 

57.  Woodlcigh, 

58.  Lodflisweli, 

59.  Morieigh,  * 

60.  North  Hewishy 

Carry  for^'arci, 

«  Four  of  these  are  female  societies,  consisting  of  328  members.. 
^  One  of  these  is  a  female  society,  consisting  of  150  members. 
€  Three  of  these  are  female  societies,  consisting  of  150  members. 

i  Tbb  sum  includes  200/.  principal  money,  paid  of  tSie  1800/.  borrowed  to  build  the  worl^ 
tcrest  on  said  debt. 
t  One  of  these  is  a  female  society,  consisting  of  59  members. 

/  Hiietum  includes  104/.  7/.  Ad:  being  the  amount  of  a  debt  paid  the  former  overseers. 
1  The  towns  of  Clifton,  Dartmouth,  and  Uasdnet^  are  incUded  wit^  these  nanshes- 
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The  size  of  the  farms  in  this  distriA  are  generally  not 
so  large  as  many  we  meet  with  in  the  South  Hams :  the 
average  may  be  placed  at  120/.  per  annum-  "" 

The  farmers  are  honest,  sober,  and  industrious,  with 
an  appearance  of  more  capital  than  may  generally  be  re- 
marked in  the  third  and  fourth  distriA :  they  are  still 
found  to  live  rather  in  a  low  and  humble  manner  than 
otherwise* 

It  is  a  common  praAice  among  them,  on  marriage,  to 
give  to  their  wives  what  is  called  piu'-monej :  this  con* 
sists  of  poultry,  pigs,  and  the  whole  produce  of  Ihe 
dairy  y  with  which  supply  the  wife  is  expected  to  clothe 
and  (exclusive  of  bread,  com,  and  other  vegetables)  sdp-' 
port  the  whole  household :  and  here  it  is  but  common 
justice  to  say,  diat  the  industry  and  attention  to  business 
of  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters,  with  the  neatness 
displayed  in  all  their  market-ware,  at  Exeter  and  in  other 
large  towns,  are  subjeds  deserving  the  highest  praise*  No 
labour  or  fatigue  is  spared  in  reaching  the  market  in 
time,  be  the  distance  what  it  may  \  nor  will  any  severity 
of  weather  prevent  them  from  their  ordinary  attendance. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  material  difference 
bet^Kreen  the  general  value  of  the  land  through  this  dis- 
trict and  what  has  been  stated  of  the  South  Hams. 

The  tithes,  great  and  small,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
are  commuted  for  at  3j.  in  the  pound  on  the  reserved 
TKBfi^  or  on  a  proportional  value  where  there  are  lifehokl 
tenures. 

tlie  poor-rates  and  other  parochial  payments  are  stated 
asfSrtlows:  : 

*  .  ^  » 
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DISTRICT  ril. 


From  the  number  of  farms  consolidated  in  t!i:s  dls- 
trift,  and  applied  to  the  depasturing  of  dairy  cows,  their 
average  is  found  to  exceed  that  in  t^e  preceding  one  by 
about  40/.  per  annum.  The  charafter  of  the  farmers, 
and  the  management  of  the:r  household,  may  be  drawn 
from  what  has  been  already  stated.  The  accommodation 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Honiton,  Colyton,  and 
Axminster,  may  be  said  to  average  about  6/.  per  acre. 
The  meadows  and  rich  feeding-lands  along  the  river  Axe, 
frequently  rent  at  4-/.  per  acre ;  the  dairy-grounds  from 
40/.  to  50/. ;  the  arable,  on  a  marl  bottom,  82/. ;  the 
tough  flinty  loams,  24/. ;  and  the  wet  grey  loams,  mixed 
with  white*acre,  flint,  and  sandstones,  about  18/.  per 
acre. 

The  great  and  small  tithes  are  generally  commuted 
for  at  S/.  or  somewhat  more  \r\  the  pound,  on  the 
reserved  rent. 

The  poor-rates,  and  other  parochial  payments,  are  stated 
as  follows : 
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l4iiM  oi  each  Towu,  Purisb  J 

Amount    oi     Mus«y 

At  wiiat 

At  what     vi<: 

orXitlmig. 

raised  by  Poor,  and 

Ra^e  in  the 

Rate  in  the 

c- 

(SthexRatfl». 

Pound  Rent 

Pound  Rent 

«i 

above  Su 

undev  St. 

1- 

/*.      /. 

d. 

s.     d. 

I.      d. 

1*  Sidpnoutfif  »•••• 

S07     2 

3 

••••..*• 

•••••-— 

2.  SalcoaibeRcgis»»- 

lf^2   19 

0 

3     3 

&•  Sidbnrys    •••« «• 

887  17 

5i 

«*'.«•••• 

4     3J- 

4.  Gitti^Kinif  ••,••••••• 

M..5   IS. 

0.^ 

....a... 

2     » 

'5.  Branscombe,   «... 

()59     7 

6 

7     8 

.MM.*. 

6.  Seat  on  and  Beer, 

6^1     3 

5\ 

•  ••...M 

4     7} 

7.  Colyton,    » ..... 

1064   13 

«> 

4     6 

8.  South  1^1,4^1,  «.... 

IS*     7 

111 

•••••.. 

2     8i 

i 

9.  North  Leigh,    .... 

101    1.5 

6 

...M..*, 

3     7      \ 

10.   Karway,  

17G     3 

41 

.•«.«... 

2    a     \ 

U-  Offwell,  ...^........^ 

153     4 

6 

3     6       \ 

12.  Widworthy,    

lOG     0 

6 

.■•..«.. 

2     41,    \ 

13.  Shute,   

503   18 

5 

5     9 

14.  Cotlergh)  •.^...••.« 

96.    2 

6 

••.•••.. 

1    lOJt.    \ 

15.  Monkton,   •••...•... 

97     4 

HI 

2     9e            \ 

16*  Honitoii)  ••••.••M.«. 

931    10 

0 

.......a 

3     5               \ 

17.  Comb  Rawleigh, 

180  12 

Hi 

4     0                 \ 

18.  IjUppit)    ••••••••••••.• 

562^  17 

n 

....4.»a 

4     4                 \ 

19.  UvOttery,   ........ 

537     1 

5 

........ 

4     2-*_          \ 

5^0*  Yarcombe,    ..••.... 

487     2 

7i 

•      ......M 

9  10^           \ 

Ul.  Membury,  •••.•••«• 

6ia  12 

Hi 

6     0 

...M«»«                                                       I 

22^  Thomcombe,    .... 

779  18 

5J 

7     6 

•  ••.•••»                                                       I 

2a.  Anininster^  ••....•. 

1107  11 

2f 

6     7^ 

•••••••• 

24.  Kilmington,  ........ 

185    a 

0{ 

•...••.. 

4     3 

25.  Mttsbiiryy    ••......•• 

218  15 

8i 

•..•.«.. 

4     2^». 
2      1^^ 

26.  Up  Lime,   «...,.... 

341    la.  10 

........ 

27.  CombPyne,   ...... 

51     7 

1 

M.M... 

2     ♦ 

28.  Axmouth, 

406  17 

5 

5     9 

.-•••«« 

29.  Roosdown    in   1 
do.  exparle,  5 

6  12 

0 

...•a... 

1 

SO.  BuckercU,   ....«....« 

292     9 

9 

5     21 

/ 

SI.  Atvliscombe,  .-»... 

275     6 

0- 

».*.••*.. 

8  4^.,^         / 

32.  Diinkerswcll,    .... 

171     2 

2{ 

S3.  Church  Stanton, 

492  13 

2} 

S4.  Clayhaydon,   ...... 

620  13 

91 

G     7i 

— r     / 

35.  Hemiock,    •••.•••.•. 

940  16 

9i 

9     5 

—      / 

S6.  Shcldcm,   ..••.. 

79;  11 

5 

•..«*.«• 

♦  lO 

iA 

Total,    .... 

14,586     9 

6-J 

•  One  of  these  is  a  female  society,  consiking  of  j»ix>y.iitiMMbiM-H. 

t  Two  of  these  are  female  societie«;,  one  of  tUem  c<ll)^ists  oi  I'io  ^^  j  . 

W^HDCD.  ^  *'*'0] 

'  1  Tiiis  sum  includes  84/.  l&r.  U,  for  buildiiig  a  stivrng  wall  fot  tj|^ 
rrpa :i:ug  cottBm^K longing  to  the  parish.  ^5u 

.    %   i  hi^ sumiDclade*  MS/.  11#.  \U.  towarrls  ncDi-srating  the  charcU^ 
«apcu&c  chai]^  for  lihe  bigliways,  is  for  the  town  tytfiiug  only.  *^^ 
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CHAP.    V. 
IMPLEMENTS. 

SECT.    I. -^PLOUGHS. 

THE  cdtntnon  Devonshire  plough,  made  by  a  hedge- 
row carpenter^  and  seldom  exceeding  in  cost  i5s.  irons 
included^  is  much  used ;  and  candour  must  allotr,  that  its 
]]torfbnhante  h  far  superior  to  i^hat  miglit  be  expe^tied 
fron^  the  vei^y  rude  appearance  it  makes,  eittier  at  work 
oi*  lying  empty  on  the  ground,  tt  Is  a  sxiring.plough 
(PArfrfl.)  with  a  beam  about  seven  feetl6^g,  lyiiig  nearly 
parallel  to  the,  head  and  heel  of  the  plough:  at  the  end^ 
of  this  beaih,  is  occasionally  fastened  a  horizontal'  gra- 
duated iron,  to  which  the  team-band  is  affixed,  and 
which  regulates  from  the  iiile  of  draught,  the  direction 
of  the  plough  either  to  the  Imd  or  to  the  furrow.  It  is 
constroAed  to  enter  the  land  obliquely,  and  at  an  easy 
an^t^  f-  and  though  there  is  little  apparent  curv^  in  its 
breast  or  mould-board,  the  straight  pieces  of  board  (of 
whith  these  ^re  made)  are  placed  and  continued  so  far 
backwanfs,  that  in  all  cases,  but  particularly  in  whole 
ground,  the  ftrrrow  is  lifted  up  and  whelmed  completely 
over.  The  shares  used  upoA  these  ancient,  ploughs  differ 
in  their  forms,  according  to  the  kind  of  work  to  be  per*- 
(mr :  ed  with  them.  When  the  fand  is  designed  to  be' 
pimighed  clean,  and  to  a  good  futf  pitch,  a  long  pointed  ' 
share,  witft  a  small  fin  or  wing,  is  used  ;  when  skirting  Is 
t6qfaxtdf  the  wing  of  the  share  h  considerably  enlarged  j 

1  2  .  and 
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116  PLOUGHS. 

and  when  veiling  is  pcrfornted,  the  wing  of  the  share  is 
turned  upwards,  forming  a  sharp  comb  upon  its  outside 
angle. 

The  paring-plough,  which  is  meant  to  supply  the  use 
of  the  breast-plough  or  paring-shovel,  has  a  wide  winged 
flat  share,  measuring  about  14  inches  from  the  land-side 
to  the  angular  point  of  its  right  side,  gr  cutting  wing.  In 
the  beam  of  this  plough,  and  preceding  a  sharp  comb 
welded  on  the  coulter  margin  of  the  share,  is  a  sliding 
foot,  so  fixed  as  to  regulate  the  precise  thickness  of  the 
slice  intended  to  be  pared.  The  share  and  comb  of  this 
machine  being  kept  very  sharp  by  frequent  grinding, 
enables  it  to  perform  its  business  very  welL 

The  plough  is  held  horizontally,  cutting  a  smooth  and 
even. furrow  at  the  bottom i  the  former  one  is  held 
obliquely,  cutting  on  the  furrow  side,  the  spine  or  green 
sward  to  a  feather-edge,  the  whole  of  which  is  graduallj 
lifted  up,  and  turned  with  its  green  side  completely  under. 
In  this  operation,  the  work  is  performed  by  what  is  called 
splitting,  that  is,  the  plough  always  turns  upon  the  left 
to  the  first  furrow,  and  the  coulter  is  held  close  all  the 
way  to  the  lifted  slice  previously  turned  over,  and  which 
now  covers  a  balk  or  rib  of  whole  unmoved  ground* 

This  operation,    in  the  eastern  counties  of  England, 
it  called  wrest -balking,  but  is  there  performed  with  a 
very  dififerent  view  to  what  induces  the  pradice  in  De- 
vonshire.    The  operation^  of  veiling,  is  in  eflfeft  the  same ; 
thing,  but  as.  the  outer  point  of  the  wing  of  the  share  is . 
turned  upwards,  there  is  less  necessity  for  holding  the . 
plough  in  an  oblique  position.    The  plough  in  this  ope- 
ration, is  always  turned  to  the  right  upon  the  head-lan4» 
and  (contrary  to  what  may  be  observed  in  skirting)^  the 
slice  or  furrow  is  turned  towards  the  ploughed,  instead  of 
the  unploughed  land.    In  veiling,  the  plough  is  thrown  • 

so 
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«o  fiir  into  the  land  from  the  line  of  draught,  as  to  enable 
the  ploughman  to  carry  with  ease,  about  tvrioe  as  mnch 
land  as  is  displaced  by  the  ploughed  slice,  which  is  pared 
very  thin  and  even,  and  on  the  land  side  not  cut  so  deep 
as  in  the  operation  of  skirtings  but  gradually  lifted  and 
turned  neatly  on  its  green  side  upon  the  balk,  now  left 
on  the  right  hand,  or  furrow  side  of  the  plough. 
:  This  manner  of  ploughing,  in  contradistinAion  to 
:splttting,  is  called  gathering  of  the  land ;  these  latter 
operations  are  generally  performed  with  two  of  the.  com- 
mon horses  of  the  country,  or  a  pair  of  good  strong 
steers  driven  by  a  boy.;  but  when  ploughing  clean  on  an 
ejd  ley,  or  otherwise  breaking  up  strong  land,  a  double 
and  sometimes  treble  force  is  required.  The  day's  work 
in  the  summer  i^  usually  perforated  in  two  joumies,  from 
7  to  12,  and  firom  2  to  6 }  seldom  exceeding  an  acre  per 
day,  when  ploughing  clean,  and  5  or. 6  roods  when  veUr 
ing or  skirting*  ,  .       '■•' 

mSTRICT  11. 

The  light  Dorset  swing-plough  is  much'tised'in  tnany 
^artsof  this  distnd;  'it  is  construAed  to  enter  the  ground 
at  an  easy  angle,  has  a  well-curved  iron  breast,  one  foot 
ten  Inches  long  from  the  neb  to  the  end  of  the  wrest ;  the 
dice,  gmdually  ascending  along  thb  well-turned  plate, 
operates  with  an  equal  fnOloh  on" its  whole  surface,  and 
is  discharged  with  such  a  hollow  or  contave  superfiqe 
downwards,  as  comfiletely  to-  whelm  over  ai^d.  invert 
every  square  inch  of  the  lifted  furrow.  The  sole  of  the 
ploogh  forms  nearly  a  parallel  with  the  position  of  the 
beam,  which  is  seven  feet  long,  furnished  at  the  head  with 
an  horizontal  and  vertical  graduated  wang  of  rack-work^ 
for  regulating  the  depth  and  the  direAion  of  the  plough, 
•iher  to  Jtbe  land  or  furrow. 

I  a  This 
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This  machbie  pcrferms  its  woi4c,  whether  in  stitf  ar 
free  ground,  incomparaUy  well ;  in  most  cases  it  is  drawti 
"by  a  pair  of  stout  horses,  and  costs,  complete,,  two  gui- 
neas. A  bridle,  for  tho  better  security  of  the  sole,  should 
be  fixed  on  the  beam  by  a  uiit  and  screw,  and  passed 
down  the  spill  with  a  lip,  to  grasp  the  head  end  of  the 
solei  to  prevent  it  from  drawing  downwards  in  rough  and 
Tocky  ground*  This  plough  with  two  horses,  on  broken 
gfXMind,  a  boy  and  a  man,  will  plough  an  acre  add  a  half 
per  day»  in  one  journey  of  ten  hours ;  the  same  plough, 
'With .  four  oxen,  on  whole  ground,  will  plough  a  like 
•quantify  in  the  same  time* 

The  tum-wreit,  one-way  furrow,  or  douUe-srie  (dough, 
-(iVo//  IVv)  is  also  much  used  along  the  steep  side>hiUs: 
•with  the  same  force,  and  under -the  same  circunv- 
stances,  it  will  plough  as  much  ground*  The  double-furrow 
-^ough,*«ised  only  on  brokemground,  with  a  force  of  four 
horses,  or  six  oxen,  will  plough  two  acres  and  a  half  per  day» 

Trench-ploughing  is  sometibes  performed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hartland,  by  first  ploughing  a  slice  one  and  a 
lutf  .or  two  indiesk  thiclio  with  the  ooti^on  paring  plough^ 
jund  aftemwds  taking  op  the  bottom  of  that  furrow  about 
three  inches  deeper,  and  thus  raising  a  luficiency  of  m^uli^ 
to  bury  the  firsi  slicC)  and  coyer  the  seed,  without  disturb- 
iog  the  inverted  green  sward  with  the  dn^s  or  harrows^ 
This.operatioo  h^  always  been  found  to  answer  the  fnllesr 
p^dbtions  of  the  gentlemap  by  whom  if  has  as.  yet 
been  almost  exclusively  praAisipd. 

X^ird  Clifford  has  introduced  thf  double  and  aiiigle 
Warwic^hire  ploughs  \  thf  y  are  so  steadily  set  as  to  re- 
q\iire  but  little  labour  in  holding  them ;  the  plovghiaaft 
drives  the  horses^  wh^ch  are  thitee  in  leugth. 

Cook's  unproved  driU-plough>  wi^h  its  iiei^essarj  appen- 
dages itf  scarifiers,  scufflers,  shims^    or  broadsbares,  if 
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almost  exclusively  ttsed  i^  this  distriA,  by  Mr.  Exter  of 
Hartland,  who,  in  order  to  produce  the  utmost  regula- 
rity in  the  distances  between  r^ws  of  turnips  and  potatoes^ 
•has  projeAed  a  bar  flnbm  the  beam  of  bis*  double  ttxcmld-^ 
board  plough,  at  the  ettd  of  trhkh  a  fobt  is  attached,  and 
so  graduated,  as  to  admit  of  its  tracing  a  wider  or  narf o# 
interval.  The  coulter  point,  or  centre  of  this  plough^  te 
always  held  precisely  and  steadily  in  tile  line  so  traced,  by 
which  means  the  greatest  accuracy  is  prodtlML  in  the 
exaA  parallel  bearing  of  the  tows  and  ridges  with  each 
other«  This^is  alwap  of  importance  in  cotidufting,  the 
Subsequent  operations  df  this  husbandry :  but  it  is  rep* 
dered  tnore  particularly  so  in  Mr.  Exter's  praAicej  wKo 
"has  also  Contrived  to  fix  two  light  iroii  ploughs  upon/^ 
horI:2ohtal  beam,  by  means  of  which  he  Works  down  two 
of  his  turnip  ridges  at  the  same  time- 

The  materiab  of  these  ploughs  are  all  of  wrought  iron^ 
and  weigh  about  61b.  each;  the  eonstru£tion  is  io  simple^ 
as  to  require  a  few  words  only  to  make  it  fully  under^- 
ttoodi  from  the  point  of  the  share  to  the  end  of  the 
heel,  is  about  Id  inefaeS;  at  the  he^l-edd  of  this  sole',  a 
perpendicular  ba^  ii  inserted,  about  16  inches  in  length, 
secured  in  the  horizontal  beam  with  wedges,  and  conse# 
quently  capable  of  being  taken  up  or  let  down  at  plea* 
Bure :  from  the  coulter  margin  ojF  the  sole,  and  near  the 
point  of  the  share,  a  comb  or  brace  rises,  and  retiring 
with  a  curve,  is  inserted  about  midway  in  the  perpen* 
dicular  bar ;  this  having  a  sharp  edge,  is  found  fully  t^ 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  coulter^  As  this  apparatus  seema 
constru£led  merely  for  the  destruftion  of  w^eds,  it  should 
be  considered  more  in  the  light  of  a  hoe^han  of  a  plough, 
though  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  difficulty  in 
^sing  a  mould^xnrd  to  it,  sfaooid  the  wtark  at  any  time 
aoqaireaualaaa  additMk 
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^ .  •  TjUc  Norfolk  |whc<?l-pl9Ugh>  with  a  pair  pf  horses  driveti 
b/  the.  ploughmaq,  is  fband  to  axisw^Cf  fvcry  welli  and  is 
getting  .qiui;fa: in.use  in  all  the  light  tender  Iqqizis  in  this 


.SBOir.  II. HARROWS. 


The  harraws  commonly  used,  consist  of  a  very  heavy 
drag,*  'usually  driwn  by  four  or  six  oxen  \  and  a  lighter 
tind  of  harrow,  sometimes  in  one  piece,  but  more  gene- 
rally divicled  m'thq  middle,  and  connected  so  with  links, 
as  to  yicld'tb  the  curved  form  of  the'  eight  and  ten  fiir- 
row.  ridges,  and  tp  gerform  its  work  very  completely  on 
'tliem,     (PUteV.f''  '  '  '  - 

f-  .....  ,. 

.  jiKQT,  Hi. — -ROLJUeRSi. 

<  IThr  Common*  dnc;  and  two  horse-rollers,  with  heavy 
{ignite  or  moorstone  toilers,  of  from  5  to  8  feet  hi  length, 
Imd  of  proportibnifte  diametfer,  are  very  generally  used; 
flic  Idttcr4bf  foUifig  Vlie  wheat  and  pasture-grounds,  and 
aidtag  'the  operatloii  of  separating  *  the  spine  froni'  the 
tnottid '  on  the  beat-lands,  in  preparation  for  wheat  or 
fitniipi.  '  (Plate  Vl\)  '  • 

•:•>■* 

•^  '  SECT.  IT. — DRILLS.  * 

:.  Paii4.«M4C;i9tKBB^.atriiched  to rthb  ploughs  byvariottl 
Mntriv^ces,  or  used  with  a  horttM.hf^hmd^  in  depoit 

:.^...z*'.i.  •  *  *  siting 
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THRASHING-VACRIMES.  *  121 

tiUng  turnip-seed  on  the  two-iurrovr  ridges,  are  occau* 
sionally  employed  in  this  husbandry,  and  with  gopd  effiodt 


SECT,  v.— SCARIPIEaS,    &C. 

Scarifiers,  scuiSers,  shiitis,^  and  .broad- shares  of  va- 
.  rious  construfUonsj^-  and  called  under  the  general  name  of  ^ 
tormentors,  are  »very  much  ;*csorted  to  in  grossing  the 
..balks  of  wholi^T ground,  left  after  the  veiling  .and  skirting 
,#perations  for  bcait-burning.  .  {Plate  VII.) 


sJbT.  rr. — THRASHING-MACHINES, 

f  -Thra^hing^machikrs,  bn  an  improved  constni£kionj 
made  by  Baker  of 'Exeter,  and  other  wheel  and  ;mili* 
iwrights  in  the  coi^ntry,  and  costing,  exclusive  off  the 
•large  -fhaniing  timber,  about  40  guineas  each,  are  becom- 
ing very,  pretalent  in  most  parts  of  the  country ;  the 
^power  employed  is  usually  four  horses,  the  diametek  of 
the  path  on  which  the  walk  is,  being  about  SO  feet ;  bdc 
'Where  a  water  power  can  be  conveniently  applied^:  and 
-which  sometimes  occurs^  it  is  consequently  preferred. 
'  These  machines,  with  the  attendance  of  six  persons  for 
^driving  the  horses,  getting  the  sheaves,  feeding  and 
-clearing  the  machine,  combing  and  binding  the  wheat- 
straw,  wii  I  thrash  six  bushels  per  hour,  and  that  without 
Urging  tliC  horses  to  an  exertion  beyond  their  ordinary 
labour :  five  persons  only  are^  required  for  thrashing  oats 
ir  barley,  the  straw  of  which  is  not  combed,  or  seldom 
-iK^und*'  :  Of.  these  grains,  with  this  force,  the  T::achine 
-wiU  genenilly  thrash  about  niiie  bushels  per  hour.  Thus 
• -  '  two 
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two^mea  ^^t  26 Jk  thcee  ^waen-  9t  Idd.  tod  otit  boy  tt:8/ 
tftdiKfiiig  the  vAhxcof  horses*  hbbtir»  the  aiatmKil  interest 
upon  the  first  cost,  and  wear  and  tear  of  the  machine^ 
tvill  all  amount  to  about  t&t.  the  hundred,  or  5d.  per 
bushel  of  wheat  thrashed  in  thl^  way,  and  proportionablf 
less  for  oats  or  bai4ey«  ' 

There  are  few  fanners  having  these  machines,  with  50 
or  60  acres  of  winter  and  spring  com,  that  do  not  find 
their  expeftations  very  fully  answered  by  them.  The  re- 
source they  aflfbrd  to  their  servants  and  labourers  in  w^ 
tnd  broken  weather  5  the  oat  ind  barley  straw,  after 
passing  through  them,  being  so  much  softer  and  more 
pliant  to  the  mouths  of  their  cattle  y  the  great  security 
which  they  afford  to  the  crop  from  the  ravages  of  vermin  | 
the  facility  with  which,  on  .a  sudden  rise  of  the  corn,  of 
on  any  other  emergency,  they  can  bring  a  large  portion" 
,of  their  crop  to  market ;  and  above  all,  the  more  fii)l.and 
complete  separation  of  the  com  from  the  straw,  7^ 
which|  by  general  consent,  seems  nearly,  if  not*  quitef 
oqpsl  to  •ne  in  twenty — all  combine  to  recommend  thom 
as.  machines  of  very  extensive  and  general  utility* 

Among  many  liberal  ai^d  provident  measures  sugg^ed 
hf.  the  Honourable  Newton  Fellows,  a^  examples  of  gen^Q* 
ml  benefit  for  the  improvement  of  the  country^  is  thar  of 
a  thrashing  and  grinding  mill,  which  be  has  erected  sft^ift 
viry  considerable  expense,  and  to  which  is  conveyed  a 
0ever*&Uing  supply  of  water.  The  pQwer  of  this  mVl 
18  estimated  to  be  equal  to  that  of  16  horses.  Con|Wn|yl 
with  its  power  for  thrashing,,  winnowing,  and  dressing 
evei7> -species  of  eom,  it  has  a  pair  of  stones  of  about 
four  fett  in  diameter,  and  a  bolting  machine* 

This  thrashing-machine  will  discharge  about  25  buAetr 
of  wheat,  and  of  barley  or  oats  near  40  bushels,  per  hoitif* 
«The  bam  being  fiUcd  widi.  wheats  the  manual  assistattte 
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tdntriboted  t&rdttgh  the  machine  is  as  foUows:  one  mam 
and  two  wamctt  f  r  unbinding  the  sheaves  and  feeding 
t^  roHersy  which  are  giooaod,  and  divided  Into  lengths  of 
8  or  8  inchfli ;  on  thf  ^i^w  being  dischaif^ed  finom.  the 
.Bwchine,  oficpenon  attends  to  shake  it  well  over  a  large 
ttpen  skreen,  whence  it  is  tossed  over  to  another  person^ 
who  ren)Ovet  it  out  of  the  waf  •    At  and  under  eaoh  dt 
.the  w«nnowirig*inachtnes9  sieves,  are  placed  toreoei^  the 
grain,  coming  dire£Uy  fmn  the  machine,  which  is- tfat9 
put  into  the  hopper  of  the  &in  of  the  sectmd  winn.^wing4 
jnachinei  ffooi  which  at  is.  again  received  into  another 
.flievei-and  thenqe  discharged  into  the  hopper  for  grindk 
ingt  or- for  market:  in  passing  through  this  little  (an> 
soch.a  septraiion  takes  place  as. completely  to  divide  the 
l^ad  kam  the  tail  corn.     A  cylindrical  pearl  barley  ma* 
chtnOi  is  .ako< used  to  cleanse  the  wad  of  its-smutr  and  thus 
by  taking  off  the  downy  end  of  the  gtain,  a  muoh  finer 
simple  both  of  wheat  and  flour  is  obt>aiiiedr    This^  is^  pre^ 
ienred  to  the  bfusb  apparatus  fonakhough  t hat  mi^  eleanae 
the  body  of  the  gt^in,  ic  wi(|*nbt.  can7  off^^the  down  fpom 
its  end|  and  whif;b..is-reo*>naU^  supposed  to  contain- the 
Ifermift'of-smut^  or  toibmi  th^  nest  of  other  tBridfakiibs 
equotty ijufmam  toeueh- grain :^hen  used  as  s0ed^ 
.    In  this,  machine^  there  i^oifiy  one  man  employed  to 
t  five  siomen,  and  whieh  together  with  the  dritt^hiisbandrf 
imvodoced^nd  pcuAised^i^  Mr;  Fellowe,  a(fos<ds.an  op* 
portunicf  of  employing  «  largo  proportion  of  women  and. 
diildren ;  the  work  being  so  systematically  arranged,  that 
in  its  execution  it  becomes  "iiMi  manner  impossible  for 
them  to  deviate  or  to  go  wrong.    The  men,  in  the  mean 
tame,  are engigedin  moiS/^^duaus! and  bborjous  emplof- 
ments ;  and  the  whole  of  this  society  is  thus,  in  a  season 
.<)£  grettdeadb  of  labour  fikua  the  faihire  of  the  ndgh.^ 
minnfcftniesi.  aftuaUy,  employed-  to  tbei^  ows 
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interest,  the  nunilest  relief  of  the  parish  burthensi  anl 
the  general  benefit  of  the  communitj  at  large. 

A  very  good  thrashing  machine  at  Mr.  Vinn's,  at  Pay- 
hembury^  is  worked  by  water ;  it  performs  all  the  9per»- 
tions  of  thrashing,  winnowing,  grinding,  *  and  bolting, 
together,  with  an  iron  hopper  axis  for  grinding  apples,  and 
.  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  shelling  clover-seed,  and  the 
huddocks  of  wheat :  this  consists  of  a  coarse  running 
grotit-stone,  inclosed  within  a  hoop  or  case,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  S  feet  6  inches,  lined  with  16  iron  plates,  the 
surfaces  of  which'  presented  to  the  side  of  the  running 
stone  are  made  rough,  by  holes  partially  punched  through, 
and  thus  raising  them  to  the  charafkr  of  a  very  rough 
grater*.  The  depth  of  the  hoop  above  the  surface  of  the 
stone  is  18  inches :  here  the  wheat-huddocks,  or  heads  of 
clover  are  placed,  and  as  the  stone  whirls  couad,  it  draws 
them  into  the  side-groove,  where  meeting  with  a  partial^ 
resistant^  ii-om  the  rough  sides  of  the  pbtes,  a  separation 
of  the  grain  from  the  husks  is'  completely  effe£feod,  and 
discharged  through  a  small, aperture  below.     . 

Lord  CUfibrd  has  crtStod  a  tfarashing»miil,  the  horse- 
walk  of  which  is  28  feet  in  diameter,  the  wheel  18  feet^ 
in  which  s^  iaserted^eight  segments  of  cast  iron  cogs,  SO 
in  each  |  ^h^  cogs  in  the  trundle*head  wheel  just  SO :  it 
performs  ^ell  with  a  power  of  £Dur  horses.  The  neigh- 
bouring tenants  are  fond-pl^  resorting  to  it,  as  his  Lord-* 
ship  gratuitously  indulges  Atm,  with  the  use  of  it. 


SECT.  VII. CHAPP-CUTTBBi. 

Chaff4CUTT£&s  arc  used  by  Mr.  Fellows  and  other 
gendcmen  in  the  county,  ^but  iirom  there  being  so  litti< 
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WAGGONS,   CARTS,  :&c-  '  1^" 

tfaaflP'used  (or  feeding  horses,  they  are  by  no  iheans  an 
implemcAt  of  general  use* 


SECT.  VIII. — WAGGOKS,  CARTS,  &0. 

In  the  fatlliest  parts  of  the  county,  horses  arc  only  used 
fcr  packing  lime,  dung,  and  all  other  purposes,  for  which 
wheel-carriages  would  in  a  less  hiHy  distrift  be  far  more 
appropriate  i  it  is  only  in  the  less  broken  parts  of  the 
country  that  one  and  two*horse  carts  aj^e  found  to  supply 
the  labour,  and  to  carry  in  common  from  8  ta'I2cwt. 

A  few  waggons  were  noticed  on  the  particular  farnis  of 
some  agricultural  gentlemen;  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Axminster,  they  are  however  in  very  general  use.-  'I'here 
are  a  number  of  two-horse  carts,  carrying  from  15  to  1^ 
cwt.  each,  in  very  general  use,  wherever  they  can  with 
cofRvenience  be  substituted  for  the  long  or  short  crooks  or 
dung-potSw 

One-horse  carts,  or  butts,  are  also '  general y  made  use 
of;  they  are  made  to  tip  like  tumbrils,  and  will  hold  about 
live  seams,  or  from  10  to  1^  bushels  each.  Being  placed  on 
low  wheels,  they  are  rendered  very  convenient  for  Jo:id- 
ing  large  stones,  or  any  heavy  article.  The  three- wheel 
.kntts,  with  barrow-handles,  drawn  by  cine  horse,  and 
holding,  level-full,  from  five  to  six  bushels,' are-also  much 
Qsed^  and  found  vcty^  suitable  for  removing  stones  or  any 
Jbcavy.  load  to  a  short  distance.. 


SECT.  IX. — PABING-SHOVEt. 

7as  common  gardener's  spade,  with  a  short  handTe,  is 
snarcdy  any  where*  seen  among  the  farmers  in  North 

Devon ; 
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Devon ;  the  hcJeing,  digging,  grippingt  ditching,  htdb» 
ing,  and  hand-beafting,  being  entirdj  performed  with  a 
hroad-bitted  mattock,  which  is  so  fastened  upbn  the  shafts 
as  to  incline  inwards  little  short  of  an  angle  of  45*  with 
the  line  of  its  handle.  Tkis  mattock  is  accompanied  ii^ 
dl  its  operations,  nvhere  a  body  of  earth  is  to  be  removed, 
with  that  most  useful  and  powerful  of  all  instruments  of 
fts  kind,  the  long-handled  hollow-formed  shovel,  and 
wbicb  resembles  the  impression  of  the  ace  of  spader 
stamped  upon  playing-cards. 

The  paring-shovel,  or  breast^plough,  is  from  9  to  10 
inches  wide  at  its  insertion  with  the  handle,  which  is 
uade  with  a  considerable  curve  upwards ;  the  blade  is 
about  12  inches  long,  terminating  with  a  broad  ax^gular 
point,  which,  with  its  si^es,  are  always  kept  very  sharp 
and  keen  for  cutting  i  on  the  left  hand^  or  land-side  of 
the  tool,  a  sharp  comb  or  coulter  rises  obliquely,  to  sever 
^  pared  slice  from  the  whole  ground ;  but  this,  from  the 
t6ughn6ss  of  the  surface,  and  impediment!  presented  faj 
the  roots  of  the  furze,  flags,  and  heather,  is  frequently 
dkpensed  with^  and  the  slice  is  rtnt  or  torn  off  by  the 
operator,  a^  well  from  the  side  of  the  whole  ground  as 
cut  and  separated  from  the  stratum  below*  When  a  foot 
or  15  inches  of  this  sHce  rises  upon  the  handle  of  the 
breast-plough,  sm  eflbrt  is  made  to  separate  it  from  th» 
uncut  swface>  ^d  which  by  a  turn  of  the  parimg-spade 
is  whelmed  <>v6r*  This  eS^rt  of  separating  the  cut  from 
the  uncut  ground,  is  always  (when  circumstances  allow, 
that  the  surface  is  not  too  much  encumbered  with 
furze  or  heather)  much  lessened  by  having  the  slice  next 
to  be  pared,  cut  or  nicked  into  such  lengths  as  may  be 
SQOSI  convenient  to  the  workmen^  indeed,  the  regular 
nicking  of  the  slice  to  be  pared  from  the  whok  gMOMfld, 
]$i  in  some  particular  situations^  found  i«4ispeniab)y  9«9<i^ 

«ary, 
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mrjt  where  the  moor  is  of  such  a  natnrc  as  to  veoder 
ioQpraaicable  the  operation  of  the  breast-plough. 

The  mattock,  before-noticed,  is  usc4  to  grub  up,  chap» 
and  displace  the  surface :  this  is  called  hand-beating,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  other  operation,  which  is  termed 
sp?  iing  the  ground. — ^Xhe  grubbing  of  roots  is  generally 
performed  with  tiie  two^-bilU  or  doublc>-bitted  mattock, 


SECT.  X.'^^WINNOWIKG-MACHINBS. 

As  the  corn  U  often  carried  to  an  eminence  to  be 
winnowed,  for  the  sake  of  a  free  current  of  air,  fevf 
winnowing-machines,  saving,  a  common  whisk  or  fly,  are  ' 
used  in  this  county.  The  long  crooks  generally  affixed  to 
the  pack-sad<Oes,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  com,  hay» 
straw»  turf^  or  (aggotSf  from  such  hills  and  side*lai^ds  as 
are  deemed  inaccessible  to  wheeUcarriages,  are  formed  to 
correspond  with  the  curve  of  thc.packpsaddk,  to  descend 
rather  below  the  line  of  the  horse's  girth,  there  to  curve 
i^utwardly,  forming  a  bottom  of  from  twenty  inches  to 
two  feet  in  width;  thence  rise  with  a  small  inclination 
inwards,  and  to  the  height  of  about  two  fieet  eight  iacbest* 
or  three  feet,  above  the  line  of  the  horse^s  back  and> 
withers.  Within  these  crooks,  which  are  placed  two  on 
.each  side  of  the  pack»saddle»  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
tayJng  oq  any  load,  equal  to  the  strength  of  the  horses. 
Stronger  and  shorter  crooks  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
tnmtportihg  boards,  poles,  aifd  smaU  sticks  of  timber; 
$mdf  §or  the  carriage  of^sioiie^,  gtaivel,  and  dung,  strong 
wicker  bosket,  openiKig  at  bottom,  and  sufficient  tb 
am  htandredkwiii^t  and  *  hiilFo^  short  or  rotten 

dung 
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dung  each,  are  most  generally  used ;  the' Hme  is  either 
packed  ia  bags  on  horses'  backs,  or  carried  loose  in  t^* 
or  three-horse  carts^  holding  from  20  to  25  bushels  each. 


SECT.  Xr.T— PITCH-POKKS. 

Thb  pitch-forks,  whether  for  removing  corn,  hay,  or 
straw,  or  for  the  common  use  of  the  stable,  from  the 
length  and  form  of  their  tines  or  prongs,  seem  scarcely 
sufficient  for  holding  or  lifting  a  bulk  beyond  that  of  a 
rook's  nest ;  as  little,  indeed,  can  be  said  of  the  hoes  and 
rakes,  which  afford,  but  sad  examples  of  utility  to  the 
county.  * 


SECT.  XII. REAPING- ilOOKS. 

'  Reapinc*hooks  with  smooth  edges,  are  generally  pre- 
ferred to  sicklete  with  sawed  ones ;  these  hooks  are  Used 
occasionally  with  either  hand,  the  operator  shifting  hands, 
chopping  the  stubble  low,  and  gathering  about  half  a 
sheaf  at  a  time,  which,  put  together,  is  bound  with  reed; 
cbtfibed  fipom  ^rmer  wheat-straw,  or  with  a  double  length 
<rf 'the  wheat  reaping. 


'  .  A  mode  of  securing  the  ^corn  prevails  Iq  some  parts  of 
the  South  Hams,  and  which,  if  idmisuble  in  this  placc^' 
seegiis  well  entitled  to  some  consideration.  It  is  said  to 
have  hieen  borrowed  from  the  Dutdiy  as  it  is  ntucii  u$ed. 
in  Holland,  and  all  the  loijr.cqiintrii^s  uppndt^  Uhinc  and 
Scbdd  rivers.    It  is  also  aniyorsally  adopts  *tltfou|b  tkm 

eastern 
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«»tefn  and  middle  Stated  of  North  America.    It  consists 

eif  a  light  noioveable  roof,  which  is  raised  or  let  down  at 

pleasure,  orer  the  straddle  upbn  which  the  stack  is  built. 

Ac  the  distance  of  about  four  feet  from  the  comers  of  the 

tCfaddle  or  stack-frame/  are  suftk  fotlr  strong  boxes,  wdl 

eraHnmed  and  secured,  and  of^  sufficient  capacity  to  re« 

cdvc  about  three  feet  of  a  large  pole  or  spar,  rounded 

4om  a  square  of  six  inches,  a  little  tapering  towards  the 

lop,  and  50  feet  lotig :   on  the  upper  end  of  this  spar  ia 

'fixed  a  stout  ring  or  verrell,    from  which  is  projefled 

a  strong  iron  hook }  the  four  poles,  thus  fitted  trp,  are 

placed  in  the  boxes  at  the  comers  of  the  straddle.     A 

two-abeaf  tackle  is  hitched  to  the  hooks  at  the  top  of  the* 

poles,  and  a  one-sheaf  tackle  to  each  comer  of  Che  foot, 

testing  spon  the  straddle,  and  presenting  at  each  corner  a 

poHaMe  hoop,  or  cettar  to  enclose  the  fdks,  and  on  whkh 

tt  traverses  tip  and  dowiii  keeping  all  firm,  steady,  and 

comfaft  together.  ^  Thtee  four  tackles  are  manned  with 

as  many  persons  as  tnay  be  necessary  to  raise  or  lower 

•4iie  Toof,  and  thus  eteiy  ibckl  brought  home  Is  more 

iomiediatdy  secured  frMi  iaturc  damage,  than  were  they 

otherwise  placed  under  cover,  and  stowed  away  in  a  bam. 

•   This  eontriYaiice  ifr  cab^  a  hay-barrack,  iff  Pcnnsylvani% 

^bere  they  are  equally  used  for  the  proteAion  of  hay  sb 

wdl  as  of  com«      In  a  climate  frequently  sufajeA  to 

sodden  a^d  viotent    thunder-showers    during  hay-thne 

and  harvest,  they  are  found  particularly  useful.     One 

eel  of  poles  and  tackles  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  any. 

one  establishment.    The  dimensions  of  the  straddles  may 

be  front  20  to  SO  Ibet  in  length,  and  from  1^  to  20 

i^eec  in  breadth.    In  fonmng  the  roof  upon  any  given 

dimension  of  base,  care  must  be  taken  to  allow  for  a  pro- 

jeAion  of  twt>  and  a  half,  or  three  feet,  in  the  walls  of  the 

•4CMrk,  from  ita  bottom  to  the  eaves,  and  whieh  the  moveable 

toai  must  be  made  sufficiently  large  to  enclose  and  cover. 

x>svoN.j  £  We 
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We  must  now; revert  to,  and  speak- of  as  rude  a.oMip 
trivance  for  coUe^Hng  corn  and  hay  together,  as  perhaps 
was  ever  yet  adopted  in  any  civilized  country.— This  coQr 
sists  of  a  tackkj  rigged  to  the  upper  part  of  »  ladder, 
jplaced  at  one  end  of  thd  stadc ;  the  corn  or  hay  is  tied 
up  with  ropes  in  trusses  of  180  or  .200ltv.  each,  and 
placed  lengthways  on  a  pad  whidi  extends  along  tbe 
horse,  and  is  thus  transported  from  the  field  to  the  stack- 
yard, a  strong, man  driving  the  horse,  and  steadying  the 
jbuxuUe  allthew^y;   when   brought  to  the  suck  it  is 
thrown  down,    and  a  hook,  reeved  at  one  end  of  the 
tackle-rope^  takes  the  middle  band,  and  that  which  goes 
lengthways  roimd  the  truss  j   to.  the  other  end  of  the 
tackle-ropp  a  horse  is  fastened  to  draw  Up  the  bundle, 
^which  done,  it  is  dropped  on  the  stack,  where  it  is 
jreceived  by  two  f^  three  men,  standing  up  to  their  aiiddle 
;n  corn,  and  who,  with  great,  labour,  roll  and  tug  it  about 
till  they  have  got  it  to  the  oth^  end  of  the  stacks  or 
place  prepared  to  receive  it,  whiea  the  bands  are  wlthr 
drawn,  and  they  wait  patiently  for- the  arrival,  and  sendio| 
up  of  another  bundle.    The  Utter  of  corn  upon  the  road 
from  the  field  to  the  stack,  the  waste  of  iime,.  and 
^xpense  of  lubour, .  employed  in  thu&  coUeAing  a  small 
quantity  of  corn  or  hay  together,  can  only.be  estimated 
by  those  v/ho  arc  praftically  acquainted  with  a  superior 
.method. — The  idea  seems  t#  have  originated  from  iht 
.sheer  hulks  lying  at  His  Majesty's  dock-yards. 
,    The  Reverend  Mr.  Froude,  of  Dartington  parsonage, 
.has  contrived  a  very  simple  apparprus  for  working  with 
,one  horse,    his  chatT-cuttcr,  and  bean  and  barky  cracker.. 
\piaU  VIII.) 

A,  block  of  oak  sunk  in  the  ground^B,  C>  perpendb' 
.cular  shaft  passing  through  the  hayloft  fioor  at  D— £P, 

«rown-wheel  of  two-inch  plank,  with  six  cast  iron  seg- 

mont^^ 
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ment9,  composing  a  crown-wheel  of  108  cogs — G»  pmion 
with  14  cogs  the  shaft  of  which  passes  through  a  drum 
18  inches  in  diameter,  whidh  is  shown  hj  the  circular 
line  of  dots— from  this  drum  the  motion  is  communicated 
by  a  belt  to  the  barley-cracker,  and  by  the  same  belt 
to  the  cha&cutter,  where  it  is  drawn  tight  over  a  sheaf 
of  18  inches  diameter. 

The  lever  by  which  this  is  worked,  and  which  passes 
through  the  mortice  of  the  shaft  at  H,  makes  the  divbion 
of  the  stalls  when  tied  to  the  manger;  theexpenae  of  the 
machinery  is  as  follows: 

£.  s.  i. 
Elm  for  the  crown*wbeel  valued  at  •••••».—•.•••«••••  0  6  0 
Ash  for  stays,  bridge  of  pinions,  &c.  «•*—••««••••«•  0  IS  ^ 
Price  of  white  deal  for  the  shaft,  .•..•*«-..«.«...m^.  0  16  0 
Cast*iroo  bolts,  brass  boxes,  godgeonsr  other  1  ^    0    0 

iron*worK,  occ*  ••«•••••••••••••••••••••••■•••••••«•*•«••«••  J 

Belt,  made6f  old  post^haise  traces,  •••••..«••••«.••••  0.9    0 

Mill-Wright's  bill  for  labour,  including  a  model  '\ 

for  casting  segments  of  crown-wheel,  at^    1  10    0 

9/*  €mi«  per  oay,  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••M«»MM**aB*«»-^ 

Carpenter's  bill  who  assisted,  at  2/.  per  day, «...  0  IS    0 


.  £^S  19    6 

The  chaff-cutter  does  its  work  well  in  every  other 
respcA,  except  that  the  rollers  which  draw  forward  the 
hay  and  straw  are,  without  great  attention,  apt  to  choak, 
and,  where  the  loft  or  other  situation  will  admit  of  it,  it 
were  better  to  have  the  belt  longer. 

The  stable  is  paved  in  the  manner  recommended  by 
'Mn  Beattie,  in  the  first  volume  of  Communications  to 
the  Board  of  Agricuknre.  It  is  very  useful  to  those  who 
wish  to  make  other  uses  of  their  straw  than  ftir  litter. 

K  S  CHAP. 
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CHAR    VI. 
EN*CLOSING. 

DISTRICT  /. 

INSTANCES  arc  but  very  rare,  of  enclosures  being 

nade  in  this  distrid,  and  where  such  have  taken  place^ 

they  have  been  only  to  a  small  extent,  hj  fencing  off  so 

much  of  the  old  moors  or  commons,  as  fancy  may  have 

dieted  or  convenience  required.    The  situations  in  which 

these  improvements  have  been  made,  are  all  extremely 

exposed,  and  such  as  require  extraordinary  pains,  as  well 

for  the  permanent  security  of  the  work,  as  for  procuring 

an  early  shelter  for  the  sheep  and  cattle.    In  these  cases, 

^XiA  where  more  than  an  ordinary' suffikicncy  of  fencing 

has  been  required,   the  expense  of  carrying  on  such 

^/^orks, 'drawn  from  an  average  of  several  difierent  cases, 

may  be  stated  thus : 

Raising  a  mounds  on  a  9  feet  base,  with  a  ditch,  S  feet 

wide  on  each  side  (making  the  whole  scite  of  the  fence 

15  feet),  facing  the  mound,  4  feet  high  with  stones,  sodded 

3  feet  higher  above  the  stone-work,  and  leaving  it  ^,  feet 

tiroad  upon  the  top,  will  usually  cost  for  a  perch  of  16^ 

feet ...£.0    6    0 

Quarrying,  or   otherwise  procuring  proper  T   ^     q     ^ 

stone  for  this  facing • J 

Frithing,  or  wattling  with  willow-stakes,  or"^ 

any  other  hardy  wood,  known  to   grow  I 

from  cuttings ;  nnd  planting  the  top  with  f>  0     2    • 

two  rows  of  beach,  alder,  ash,  withy,  birch, 

hawthorn,  fee J 

Expenst 
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Eiq>ente  of  procuring  said  plsmts,  aind  the'l  £.  s.  d. 
seed  of  firs^  elder,  black -thorny  and  bram-  I 
bles,  and  with  which  the  tops  and  sides  to  ^  0     g     0 
windward   of   all   such  mounds   arc    fre-  t 

quentlf)  and  should  always  be  sown J 

Average  expense  of  cartage*  or  packing  of  i 

stonesi  hdd  down  for  facing  the  mound....  / 

Amounting  in  the  whole  to  about....;^\0  15  0 
per  perch,  for  a  fence  that  is  permanently  efficient,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  subdivision  and  boundary,  but 
wliikt  it  proves  an  excellent  protedion  for  the  stock, 
shelters  firom  the  most  prevalent  w!iid«.  Its  dittlies  on  each 
side  •ffer  a  neady  channel,  through  which  may  be  con- 
"tieyed  the  surface  and  surplus  waters  oi  such  enclosed 
fields. 

.  These  enclosures  may  require,  according  to  their  siEe^ 
or  the  particvlar  use  to  which  they  are  put,  one  gate  for 
every  six,  eight,  or  ten  acres,  the  common  expense  of 
irhich,  when  made  strong,  and  of  good  and  sufficient 
makeriab,  irons,  posts,  and*  hanging  included,  will  foe 
about.  20/.  or  one  guinea  per  gate.  TijmnetUng,  or 
soughing  under  the  gateways,  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  gates,  or  the  facility  of  procuring  sough- 
ing^tiles.  Ic  is  very  material,  that  the  top  and  sides  of 
the  mound  should  be  strewed  with  the  seeds  before  men«« 
tioned,  which  being  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sheep  and 
cattle^  will  soon  form  an  anriple  shelter  and  proteAion  for 
snch  other  plants  as  are  designed  for  permanent  hedge* 
low  wood. 

DISTklCT  II. 

^Hiecp  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  enclosures  made 
In  this  £8triA|^  of  su^cielit  extent  to  require  particular 
notice* 

k5  The 
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The  cases  of  enclosures  m  th^s  distriA»  are  confined  to 
part  of  an  estate  called  Lew  Moor  Farm,  containing  about 
300  acres,  in  the  parish  of  North  Lew^  and  about  200 
acres,  called  Irish  Comb  Moor,  adjoining  the  great  Moor 
of  Meshaw,  in  the  eastern  division  of  this  distrift.  The 
fences  on  the  £rst  of  these  improvements^  were  raised  upon 
a  base  seven  feet  wide,  with  a  ditch  of  three  feet  on  each 
side,  and  which,  including  %hc  foot  for  the  sods  or  facing 
to  rest  upon,  occupied  about  13  feet  width  of  ground. 
The  mound  was  raised  six  feet  high  from  ltd  baac}  the 
sides  faced  with  turf,  and  left  nearly  five  feet  wide  oh  the 
top :  these  were  planted  with  two  rows,  consisting  of  oak, 
ash,  beech,  alder,  hazel,  and  hawthorn,  purchased  at 
1/.  6d.  per  seam  or  horse-load,  from  those  who  ccdfefSed 
them  on  the  waste  hedge-rows  and  woodlands  in  the 
(:ountry«  One  oak  and  one  ash  was  alloinred  to  each 
pole's  length,  the  remainder  of  the  space  was  filled  up 
with  the  young  trees  before  mentioned,  on  the  row$  m 
yard  a  part;  and  in  them,  at  the  distance  of  15  or  18 
inches  from  each  other.  The  frithe^work,  or  wattUsgi 
was  made  upon  willow  or  sallow '  stakes,  which  iaime* 
diately  growing,  formed  both  shelter  and  security  for  the 
young  hedge-rows.  The  expense  of  this  fenoe  was  not 
particularly  stated,  but  is  estimated  at  about  half-a*-guiQeai 
per  perch. 

On  the  other  of  these  improvements,  the  base  of  the 
motmd  was  six  feet,  its  heiglir. five  feet,  and  iM-eadtH  at 
the  top  nearly  the  same  $  this,  with  the  side^drains  or 
ditches  on  each  side,  made  the  whole  scite  of  the  fence 
about  12  feet ;  cost  of  raising  the  mound  and  frithing, 
4-/.  per  perch.  The  expense  of  procuring  the  stakes  or 
pitches,  which  were  chiefly  of  willow^  was  not  ascer- 
tained. This  mound  was  planted  at  the  top  with  a  d9U«^ 
ble  row  of  bircb^  thorn  and  alder^  in  which  were  phR:e4 

^  five 
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Ave  youag  nurscty  beech- trees  to  every  pole^s  lengtli ;  cost* 
of  these  plants^  S/.  per  1000. 

No  farther  particulars  cmtid  be  procured  as  to  the  ex- 
ptDse  of  these  fences ;  in  both  cases  they  appeared  very* 
thrifty,  and  to  be  growing  Ycry  even  and  extremely  weiU 
These  enclosures  have  been  made  upon  old  moorlandsi 
and  converted  into  tillage,  grass,  and  woodland.  The 
farther  detail  of  the^  }nlprb«emehts  will  ^e  hereafter 
suted. 

a  DISTRICT  ir.       ' 

Adjoining  Black-down  on  thef  west)  and  in  the  parish' 
of  Loddiswell,  is  an  extensive  traft  of  mteHand^  lying 
la  sevoaby  to  the.  adjoining  estate ;  about  TO^acres  of  this- 
iMd  has-been  recently  enclosed,  and  improved  with  great 
eflEbft,  by  Mr.  King,  of  Fowlescombe.  The  detail  6f  this^^ 
with  all  other  improvements,  will  be*  Kkewise  partial* 
burly  noticed  in  the  Twdfth*  Chapter  of  this  Report. 

•  '■ '  DISTRICT  r. 

'  "^o  endosur&t  occur.  • 

DISTRICT  ri. 

Kenliswill  Moor  cohsists  of  a  black  and  brown  mouldi' 
on  a  strong  red  andydlow  gravelly  clay,  and  a  dry  flinty 
grey  earth  on  a  pebbly  gravel ;  through  the  whole  of  Which' 
the 'Amnion  red  lAarl  of  the  country  very  frequently 
oocdrsi  and  appears  to  contain  about  1000  acres.  On  such 
of  the-  allotments  as  have  been  cuhivated,  good  wheat, 
barleyt  and  oats^  with  excellent  turnips  and^  potatoes,  have 
been  produced*    The  total  negledt  of  many  of  the  new 

K  4  allot- 
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allotrocQtSi  md  the  little  care  taiien  in  the  nitiag  e£  five 
fences,  were  observed  with  concern :  the  abaeace  ef  the 
MinistcTi  as  alto  of  the  principal  farmers  at  Honfton 
9iarkett  prevented  the  requisite  .infprmatioB  vfr^m  brag 
procared,  respeding  the  lapfruid  stat-c  of  ioaprovenient  lA 
t^  new  enclosure* 

The  enclosures  lately  made  upon  the  filack«d6wn  hillsf 
under  the  authority  of  Parliamcntf  are  those  of  Churdi 
Stanton,  Qayhaydon,  and  DunkerswelL  In  the  firsts  little 
progress  of .  implrov^ment  seems  to  h^ve  taken  plaite; 
many  of  the  allotments  atq  still  left  ia  a  st^te  of  naCuire  i 
:md  little  attention  has  been  ghrca  to  tlus  rtifii^  «f  Vtm 
fllices  on  the  inouii4s»  all  pf  which  appear  to.  be  iMtt  \ 
sufScieotly  raided  with  a  three^oot  ditch  on  tach 
The  soil  of  the&e  enclosures  has  already  been  stated,  aft 
consisting  chiefly  of  a  moist  grey  icMiiPi  and  a  oMry  aoil^ 
on  a  bed  of  yellow  clay  and  fox-mould. 

The  new  enclosures  at  CUyhavj^n  rest  upon  a  strong 
flinty  subsoil,  and  from  the  draining  and  other  works  now 
performing,  seem  to  b?  more  carefully  att^tl^jl^  to^  .'J^c 
soil  of  the  commous  of  Dunkerswell  (which  forms  one  fA 
the  most  extensive  plains  in ,  ^  county  of  Devon),  has 
already  been  noticed,  as  consisting  chiefly  of  a  brown  and 
black  pe  ty  eanb^pPr  be<}s  of  brpwn  and  ytUov  cj^^aisd 
fo^'Ofould,  aii^^li  ultioi^tely  re^^ng  ;ipCyQ  a  4c^p  s^aUMa . 
of  chip  sand. ;       ,  .  .•  ,     .    . 

The  Q^tural  produce  of  ail  tbeic  cpif^o^o;^  ia  l^a^» 
fern,  (Jwarf-fyrsf^^^  ^nd  a  yqryj<;ov?fi,  toi^h,  s^V^^  Wf¥^ 
herbage.    Part  of  ,th^»e  cnclosvrcJ}^sMrt.c^^ivf^^d|  pa^^rftpN^. 
propriated  to  jilaming,  but  by  £v  J;^  lV|pV<iBW1^.r^ 
myosin  .a  state  of  nature^ 

The 
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-  1^  obtride  and  pwtttidn  timan^fmfbi^iMM^m 
mcnts,  «re  laid  oiit  t»n  a  ten  tm^ti  \mti  tipDn  whtelt-« 
mcrond  with  sodded  tidet  i^  rataed  Ir^eteet  hifki  ir)Ji  iM 
skc  iMt  wide  n^  the  «of.  Ttoe  lMiik«>  afif«  "all  ^nckMtf 
with  o  diuh  IbUr  feet  wide  a0d  thtee  ft6t*4e<^i  tti  4^91 
brow  of  the  mound  a  wattled  fences  about  two  feef-M^} 
»  made,  f within  which  in  fkmtSih4  ydui^tMft'  itod 
osainoii  hed^o4«w  ^oodt  the^'cdit  r'df  doifJgM^#yclitf 
on  a  geaeral  averag^i  does  HM  txc^td  4h^  ^'  ft^'  '«f 
SO  feet;  The  wattled  (eUce  Is  mo^#  «p6n  'MtH^  AMf 
Ihme  fcet  Imgi  tw»  {let  «f(  #hleh  k  raddled  ^iriik  bif' 
amMticiit  brash^wi0bd  ^at  ttm  Mf^firtieuiped^  enn^M  «6{^ 
•f  the  aaoMd  are  t«^  rdtN  'of  vllhf  iftr  etfU^«fAt4ftH^ 
ylMed  abtttt  ihffoe  fcct  a^ptfrti  fkihie'  ^(Mfi^  d#e:i^«M^ 
iter  iMg)  wad  iNNf  obU^wIy^hm  f  Nii  grdiiikIi1«i^g%Mifff 
em  hm  atib^  thtviurfac^  c  between*  these  #oii«  hP«Wtffif 
are  planted  oak,  ash,  beech,  birch,  alder,  hazel,  dogwood, 
and  thorns  i  and  at  the  distance  of  every  ten  feet,  alon^ 
the  middle  of  the  mound,  alternate  Scotch  and  spruce 
fir  are  planted.  The  wattling-stakes,  pitches,  and  young 
eree^  cos^  about  t^s.  6d.  per  rope,  in  addition  to  the 
oiaBual  labour  above  stated. 

The  size  of  the  enclosures  vary  from-five  to  eight  acres  \ 
in  each  of  these  there  is  a  five-barred  oak-j;ate,  eight  feet 
four  inches  in  length,  and  costing  about  9/.^  two  oak 
posts,  8/.;  irons,  2/.  6^. ;  carriage  and  putting  down, 
2/.  6 J.  more;  making  the  whole  expense  of  the  gate 
about  22/. :  doable  tunnels  to  each  gateway  will  average 
aboat  5s.  mere. 

A  irery.  good  reason  appears  to  be  assigned  fbr  the  pre- 
{creace  generally  given  of  soft  wood  to  thorns,  in  tbt 
bedge-monnds^  throughout  this  country :  the  former  grows 
mnch  faster^  and  in  the  way  of  copse  or  faggot  wood,  is 
much  snore  profitable  than  the  harder,  perhaps  more  oma* 
<     •  mental^ 
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Acoiflltbttt  ridiirer«giHMriilg  thonis.  Tbe^beech  is  pre* 
kmd  tor  Hrefcbiiigi  pbahijigi  or  laying  down;  the 
haxdi  beechi  dder,  znd  witfayi  are  cut  gcnerailj  for  fire« 
wood ':  the  oak  and  aab,  'm  fitvourable  situations^  aften  or 
tird?e  years'  growth^  will,  make  good  hurdler  or  small- 

4bottt  1800  acresof  Black-down  hills  havebcen  enddsed 
^.Qen^Stmcoe.;  it  was <  his  intention  to  have  built 
twoy-^r  not  exceeding  three^  farm-bouses;  and  to  have 
annexed  abontSOO  acres  of  these  allotments  to  each  esu-^ 
Uif4unent ;  4ie  remainderi  not  disposed  of  in  plantations^ 
was  t0  have  been  appoi««>ned  to  his  other  farms^  and  to 
whidi  the  allotments  were  contiguous.  This  waste  wm 
Hthipi  by  the  Commissiopeis  of  the  Enclosure^  at  an  wre^" 
vsiiefof  6/w^  acre ;  but  under  proper,  maiiagementy  thtft 
esdmatfd  value  is  apeSkd  to  be  trebled  in  a  few  years.   ^ 


V      ••»         r 
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ARABLE   LAND* 


SBCTS,  I,  II,  III,  AND  IV,--rTJW-AqB^  kc.     .  •, 
DISTRICT  I. 

THE  proportioo  of  tilkge  to  thCeneUise*  gttii# 
ground  ia  this  dittriA^  may  be  stated  as  one  part  i^ 
ei^t,  that  is»  seven  parts  of  enclosed  graa*  ground  to  onn 
part  in  com,  or  in  prq^aration  for  it  by  hSkamt  ttam^ 
and  potatoes)  out  of  thisseren-eighths^  did^is  estkniited 
to  be  only  one<^gbth  under  permanent  pasture/^  ofatafe^ 
and  meadow  ;  hence  seveupeigbihs  of  the  whole  enclosed 
country  are  subjed  to  a  convertible  system*'  r  TberirQi4 
system  is  here  perhaps  not  quite  admissible,  as.  Ibat'  iitH 
plies  order  in  a  regular  series,  both  in  time  attd  in  suc^ 
cession,  with  each  othen  No  sudh'  rutes  bowcfeff 
govern  the  praAice  of  the  North-  Devon  farmer,  who 
spades,  skirts,  veHs,  and  sometimes,  thoiTgh  very  rardy, 
by  a  winter  £»Uow,  rots  the  oM  spine  inprepasatioo'iiDe 
wheat,  and  upon  the  lighter  ground  occasionaUy^^fop-a' 
few  turnips.  When  spading,  or  paf ing  alid  butning  fb^ 
sur&ce  of  a  field  is  meditated,  it  is  pared-off  clean^to  tho 
depth  of  thre^fourths  to  one  inch  in  tbieknov^  tkcs^x 
sRcea  are  let  edgeways,  and  wbm  dr^,  an^  coUeAdd  intiC 
heaps,  or  wlwrt  provinctaHy  is  ta^med  bdat-barr<^9,  and 
with  the  assifttanoe  of  iurte»  fern,  heather,  hedge-row  ott 
copsep>fegg0ts»,  che^  whok  pated  surfSlce  is  rediKedtoiA 
mass  of  albes ».  these  ifMhe^  when  cool,  are  generally  ^sptt^d 
together  "iifith.SO  WindMler'-bosiids  of  iimi-^per  acf«^ 

mixed 
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mixed  witli  twice  the  quantity  of  hedge^row  mould,  road* 
scrajrings,  or  other  fresh  soil  most  convenknt  to  be  pro* 
cured.  . 

This  is  the  usual  prep^ation'  for  whe^ft,  in  which  the 
expensive  article  of  lime  would  frequently  be  omitted,  did 
ntrt  the  leases  expressly  pwfklt  for  the  tenants  laying  on 
that  quantity  of  lime  per  acre.  The  ashes  spread,  and 
the  manure  thus  applied  upon  the  spaded  land,  the  neld  Is 
next  ploughed  into  eight  or  ten  furrow  ridges,  and  the 
wheat  being  pmnmssly  prepared^  is  sown,  eight  pecks  in 
A«  bQj^ningv  but  as  the  season  advances,  mne  an«l  ten 
^ks  per  «ci«,  dragged  and  harrowed  in;  the-  fvnows 
ilrttck  out  with  a  plough^  the  ridges  looked  over  and 
yl^ed,  and  the  field  kft'  gripped  and  water-furrowed» 
Ttffe' prepairfleiemef  the  seed-wheat,  cdnsists  of  putting 
vMlaked'  lime  imo  water,  until  the  liquid  it  brought  to  th^ 
ioiisistefic<$  of  a  thick  gruel ;  in  this  the  wheat  is  imme- 
4ia^f  ]^huigtd,*afid  after  remaining  a  short  time,  it  is 
taken  ottt^^and  ^nread  upon  a  floor  to  dry^  where,  by  fre- 
^lent  nudtion  the  ^ains  are  separated  from-  each  other, 
and  liiiM  ineruttod  wfth  caustic  lime,  the  disease  called 
the  smut  is  generalty  prevented. 

WheQ  it  is  dectrmined  to  plough  the  wheat  under,  the 
aeed^ia  aoipH  upon  the  Nioe,  moutd,  and  ashes,  aifd  pknighod 
intii  thft  same  sised  ridges,  earrying  very  neatly  aadtx^ 
gotatfly  ahewit  four  furrows  to  the'  yard,  leaving,  at  the 
Slaking  up  of  each  forrow,  a  ^MaU  oemb  et  balk,  which 
it  again  strewed  witfi  seed,  and  tlken  up  with  tfbisut  m^ 
kalf  ef  the  aok  or  bottom  «f  die  htt-pkittghai  ftirrow) 
ibni  kttmg  dw  ^ogh  diiwn  to  a  propct  depth,  the  liir* 
lowftate  made  dpa^  ctoscj,  ot'  Itft  at  wfdr^MMd  open -a» the 
Jtofttr  ehoowsi  Tbeae  rhlgts  Bre  «ls»tookM  nvcv  and 
fighttd  vrith  the  matiock,  and  mfioKty  ^tciM  fimtk  9iBk 
wmiaw  of  tnter  diflMg  tfcg  titwinuaace  ^  water* ' 

Whr^n 
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Whcft  the  famd  is  dtbanfdtel  or  ddrtcdt  k  k  muk  to 

cnt  the  piaaghed  .slices  JntacajiimMBnt  kiigth%  and  wbok 

sofficieDtiy.  dry^  to  heap  and  inni  tbem,  to  tpfioAAt 

mbeSf  and  then,  prcfiare  the  lime  iomI  JBioold'tocaaificte 

tbe.dvcsstng;  thencitlicr  pvoceod  wHh  tonemmof^  inb' 

Icn,  drags  and.harrp«s>  to  cffiiA  the  destroAiPI^  of  tht 

comfas  or  balks  left  in  veiUng  or*skirtiiig,  or  sttfivr  tkem 

to  remaas  tntil  the  landis  pfeughed  fm  AcBtoKptm^  of 

the  seed-wheat :  bat  wken<no  |wt  of  the  skirled  ar^reikd 

slices  ate  bamt  ivevioos  to  draggfaig,  hanaoariif  ,'OBd  kbm 

applicatioa  of  the  toiraxneQes  ceosssvsys  ever  the  hallo% 

this  is  caUod  beatings  and.  is  aided  by  rottif|g»  haiMk 

hcatingy  andetery  means  that,  can  be  defsiardforibnadi^ 

teig  and  separating  the  Hviag  and.  matted  planttiaad  giiHsrSi 

asid  finaUy^coadttded  withi^^  harrows  walked  ap  hDI 

and  trotted  downwards^  the  mare  eflfeAaaUy  to  shake  d# 

€xtdi  out  of  the  oifted  dbds^  fRhii:h.aee  then  cdlofted 

into  heaps  and  bnmt,  die  ashes  speead,  and  the  Umecaad 

cither  dressing  applied  as  hefcie  Jtetieodv    Innisncrabkv 

]|OweTery  are  the  small  gseen  sods  left  upon  the  sarfiKc  of 

the  field,  as  is  ckxrly  to  be  seen  from  its  fireskncsi  ^aid 

▼erdare^  and  wbidi  conthnies  increasing  mttiL  .seedMtnn^ 

when  the  fidd  is.  ploughed  into  the  eight  or  ten  fitftow 

rsdgesy  the  wheat  sown  nme  or  ten  pecks  to  the  aere^  aiid 

hacked  in.    Tliis  expedient  has  arisen  ftt)m  the  aatcisief 

of  forbearing  the  use  of  the  drags  or  harrowa  upon  Jsmd 

after  it  has  received  its  last  ploughing  in  thi»preparasioiB( 

£t»  in  the  first  case  it  is  plain»  that  the  drags  aadhaRHwe 

would  bring,  to  the  surface,  the  greater  part  <tf  the  j 

balks  that  were  ploughed  under;  and  in  like 

would  the  drag  and  harrows  bring  to  the  top  of  the  odMT 

fidgesy.  all , the.  toughest  of  the  epine  not  consumed  in 

beat-burning*    To  aurmousit  aUitheaexlifikukies^  hackang 

has  been  contrisied,.  and«  ^^Uoh  is  pcrfeianed  ki^the  isU 

lowing 
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iMriog.noaner :  die  wheat  isrsowo  bro^«casty  and  upon 
jcsch  ridg^asbgle  ibad  prcNteeds  with  the  isioadJiittel 
jiigttockt  beginning  on  the  lower  side  of  the  fieUy  and 
advanciag  npwacds^  cuttii^  down  the  edges  of  the  fur- 
raws»  and  displacing  so  moch  of  the  soil  as  :quij  afibrd  a 
slight  and  impeiftA  covering  to  the  grain.  This  b  evi* 
dent  b]r  the  ^piantity  of  loose  seed  left  upon  the  sar£u:^ 
a  prey  to  the  birds»  and  also  fvom  the  additional  pedc  of 
seed  per  acre^  wUch  is  used  when  hacked  in.  The  fur«- 
row^4ve  gencrsdly  shoteUed  out  by  hand)  and  the  eartk 
so  jraised^  spread  over  the  alining  ridges ;  the  field  is 
left  gripped  and  watcr-ftnrrowedy  and  (excepting  the 
^quantity  of  green  sods  and  'tufts,  which  even  the  utmost 
care  used  in  this  operation  is  impossible  to  eonceal),  has 
an  the  appearance  of  being  left  well  dressed^  and  loofas 
l^eastng  to  the  eye. 

.  Hacking  is  also  performed  where  lay-^^wheat  is  sowar 
inunediately  after  ,the  plough^  and  without  a  previous 
haitowing^  on  this  occasion  the  plough  is  so  held  and 
set^  as  to  leave  the  slices  very  much  upon  an  edge ;  tl^ 
seed  falling  between  these  fiuTows»  is  covered  by  the  loasi 
for  mould  pared  off  in  smoothing  the  surface.  The  wheat 
tima  comes  up  in  rows  upon  the  ridges,  and  in  proportion 
as  these  rows  are  more  or  less  marked,  the  middle  of  the 
slices  are  left  vacant,  and  thus  the  very  end  and  objefk  of- 
tfae  broad-cast  husbandry  is  defeated,  by  an  uneqiial  dis- 
tribution of  sod,  forming  alternately  thick  rows  and  inter- 
VlAs  without  plant,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  the  en« 
soing  season,  are  found  to  teem  whh  grass  and.  other 
fftd>bish,  little  if  at  all  inferior  in  bulk  to  the  crop  of  wheat 
kself. 

The  wheat-stubbles  at  harvest  are,  from  the  usual  me- 
thod of  chopping  down  the  crops  with  the  rcapiAg<»hodkS| 
oit  so  Ww  as  to  leave  noting  to  answer  what  is.  called 

haulming 
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hukamg  ta  etber  p«rt^>ii£  Ba^bMid.  The  very  gnitf 
itotc  of  these  90ibblci>  at  well  es  those  of  oats  and  teuAqr^ 
jfllhiccs  the  faroDier.ta  leave  them  in  a  state  o£  res^  (faviHg 
iciater»  a$  well  for  the  beMfit  of  the  paatwei  as  to 
prevent  the  eSoSb  of  the  winter. rains  and rndti^sttows 
from  washing.and  scouring  the  soil  away. 

It  was  foriaerly  much  the  praAke  in  that  part  of  this 
distri&  bordering  upon  the  Bristol  Channel,  to  sowwheiit 
in  ibor  and.  sixnfurrow  ridges  ^  boi,  vbeing  too  :nkmJk 
exposed  to  the  driving.  efieAsof  tthc.Mardtwondst'  this 
round  work  has  of  laube  ytstttihcen  ^generally  disciintinned. 
Jt  is  to  be  observed,  that  the,  lime  and  moiUd^applied  asa 
dressing  to  lay  wheats  is  spnead  before  the  appmach  of 
« the  aatumnal  rainsr  for  the  pnrpoae  of  being  washed  'm, 
.Mid  more  intimately  mixed  with  the  spine,  and  topeevent 
it  from  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  frnvow^  ia-the  op^ 
ration  of  ploughing*    ..     . .    r 

Hacking  in  wheat,  as  the  land  may  be  wet, .or. more 
or  less. clingy,  will  cost  the  labour  of  from  fine  to  ame 
.pen  per  acre,  during.wbich  tiaw  ibey  have  thek  drinkings, 
and  are  little  less  pampcned.  than  in.  the  wh^atpbarvest 
.feUowing.  .    t^:    ,   .    . 

When  fidlowing,  or  a  preparation  for  rotting  the  green 
sward,  is  intended,  thc/iand  is  eifther.  skirted,  or  ploughed 
clean,  about Candl^nas*  By  the  focmer  mode  of  opening 
the  ground,  much  labour  and  expense  is  ssored ;.  for  long 
obsenrataon  and  experience  shows,  that  a- much  qmekcr 
^diasofaition  of  the  spine  takes  place  when  the  two  green 
sides  are  placed  together,  than  where  the  whole  is  tnraed 
vdownwards  upon  the  bouom  of  the  focrow.  To  this  may 
be  added  the  immediate  division  of  .the  close  matted  snr- 
•  Accp  and  that  so  the  subsequent  operations,  .on-  the  dean 
pkmghed  land,  the  former  will  have  to  contend  widi  a 
from  nine  to. ten. inches  in  width,  andfromsfive 

to 
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iM-gUcd  nd  itaifc  frill  &M  «ice«d  moM  dtto  Me  half  €i 

«*iidi  9«ta0Hl>  ki  coispariioii  to  what  must  fiecaugrilf  be 
inmnnedift  MUdiiiag  t  s«oag  tMgh  field  of  lflff-nroaad» 
after  it  has  been  pioiighod  deaii^  imd  at  dieofdiBirf 
fitch  (bf  wirt<wn  aaeaoe  the-  gPten  ivratd  it  radtitfed> 
anal  9ii*wppeMaiac  of  it  'dene  away)%*^he  fidd  ii  dnoMed 
unihrth^ordaHify  aning  of  lime  aod  moirid»  the  whcac 
wJo^r^toMdUoMC  ttpbn  thr  usoal  ndges,  draggedt  and 
Jlian0W8di%  thofnonrs  ttnck'apwkbthe  {ioai^  the 
iraigaa.  nghaed,  and  left  goarded  from  c|k  effa&  of 
luddeof^  thtiNv^  or  heavy  mm  duaoag  wiatcr.«^Tbeae  are 
.flhci  ohirf  model  of  |eepainitio&  hr  wheat  in  ihia  dkiiaft> 
if  lee^Mepeo^a  smM  pertioa  (hat  ia  aoo>etiMiea  so«b 
-ofter  {Motoet  aftd  the  eIovc^4ayB.-*-The  aforage  produce 
from  an  these  varioot  modes  of  €iiktire»  ia  15  btttheis^ 
:of  ^1  Ibs^  earhy  per  acre« 

.    Froei  whar  has  been  tiated,  it  ia  pkii>,  that  ao  wheat 

eaivi  poaiiblf  tutfid^  hi  greater  need  of  the  hoe»  jthan  that 

whieb  i>  hacked  in )  thia»  however,  it  but  Jitfk  afaeoded 

to,  and  its  omission  consequently  contributes  in  a  great 

degiee  to  -the  growth  of  grass  and  wbbish  ao  generally 

Oonpfaimed  of  i   k  is,  however,  allowed  to  be  much  ksa 

uftm  the  fididwed  land,  than  where   spading,  veHing^ 

shirting,  and  bam«beating,  has  been  praAhed }  fer  even 

-after  spadmg,  a  number  of  roots  of  the  coarser  perenniida 

esnpc,  and  seldom  frii  to  show  themselves  in  gvearfbecf 

during  the  ensuing  spring  and  suouner. 

*    iff  a  cKmatc  so  favourable  to  vegetation  aa  is  the  county 

'of  Bevt»y  ik  is  easy  tq  conceive,,  that  grassy  tnfta  left 

upon-  the  susfine  of  reoently  sown  wheat^fidds^  wiU  im» 

'mediately  strike,  and  secure  themselves  atmngiy  in  the 

'gvound.    Although  the  wheat  aridi^  after  ftdlouvisuBH 
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Utt^exlj  much  freer  from  grass  than  where  the  hnd  Is 
liiifed  or  skirted,  and  the  beat  burnt:  stUlin  some  phcesan 
«li$e6kion  is  stated  to  ftUowii^  for  wheat,  on  account  cf 
the  had  being  left  so  hoUow  and  open,  as  to  subjeA  the 
wheat  [riant  to  be  drawn  up  when  feeding  it  tfi  the  ensuing 
spring.  It  is  also  said  to  be  much  more  liable  to  fall  with 
its  lower  joints  upon  the  ground,  and  to  be  what  is  here 
cdled  crippled  or  root-frUen,  in  irtiich  case  the  crop  is 
ahrays  frond  to  be  ipery  deficient  in  produce,  from  its 
s^pearanee  in  the  field. 

The  weeding  that  is  performed,  is  generally  done  by 
^Mieo  and  children,  previous  to  the  wheat  running  for 
<he  sfrindlei  and  so  soon  as  the  thistle,  cockle,  and  othei* 
MMfah,  are  sufficiently  grown  to  be  cut  by  the  weed-hook^ 
^  drawn  by  hand :  the  most  common  and  injurious  weedtf, 
and  those  stated  to  be  most  difficult  to  subdue,  arc  chan- 
lock  and  coltsfoot ;  these  seem  to  have  taken  their  per- 
manent, and  often  undisturbed  residence  in  many^  plicek 
In  the  distrift. 

The  reaping  and  harvesting  of  the  wheat  is  attended 
with  so  heavy  an  expense,  and  with  praAices  of  so  di»- 
<Mtlcrly  a  nature,  as  to  cadl  for  the  strongest  mark  of  disapi> 
probation,  and  their  immediate  discontinuance,  or  at  leaft 
a  modification  of  their  pastime  after  the  labours  of  the 
day.  The  wheat  bdng  ready  to  cut  down,  and  amonnN 
ing  from  10  to  20  acres,  notice  is  given  in  the  neighbouiv- 
hood/lhfft  a  reaping  is  to  be  performed  on  a  particuhfr 
day,  #R^,  as  tht  hrmir  may  be  more  or  less  liked  in'  thb 
village,  on  the  thomifig  of  the  day  appointed,  a  guig, 
consisting  of  an  indefinite  number  of  men  and  w^men^ 
assemUe  at  the  fieU,  and  the  reaping  commences  after 
brcakfittt,  which  is  sddom  over  till  between  eight  and 
wine   oVlock.     This  company  is  open    fbr   additional 
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h^Dd$  to  drof^inat  9ny  time  be6»re  the  twelfth  )iour^  tm 
paruke  of  thq  ffoJic  of  the  day.  By  eleven  or  twelve 
'o'clock  t^e  ale  or  crcier  has  &o  much  wariped  and  eleva^ 
their  spiru$|«t})at  their  noisy,  jokes  and  ribaldry  are  heardl 
to  a  con$ider;ib}e,  dfsta]^<;et.  and  often  serve  to  draw  aua^ 
iliary  force  within  the  accustomed  time.  The  dinner, 
consisting  of  t!:e.best  mtrat  and  veg<:tables  is  carried  ioio 
th^  £eld  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock :  this  is  distrir 
bMted>  with  cqpious  draughts  of  ale  and  cider}  and  by  two 
o'clock  the  pastime  of  cutting  and  bindii^  the',  wheat  is 
r/^iuned>  and  continued  without  other  interruption  than 
the  sqoabbles  of  tlie  party,  until  about  five  o'clock,  when 
•what  is  calk*d  the  drinkings  are  taken  into  the  fie^^  aad» 
^uoder  the  shade  of  a  hedge-^oworifirge  tree,  the  panniers 
are  examined,  and  bun^i,  cakes,  and  all  such  articles  are 
found,  as  the  confediona^y  skijl  of  the  fi^rmer's  wife  could 
^oduccfor  gratifying  the  ^ppeiit^s  qf  her.  cosiomary  guiests 
.at  this  seaspp. 

After  the  drinkings  are  over,  which  genesrally  consini^ 
from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  (and  evep  longer, 
if  snch  can  be  spared  from  the  £ompletion  of  tb^  ficld]^ 
^he  amusen^ent  of  the  wheat-harv<;;;st  is  continued,  with 
«uch  exertions  as  draw  the.  reaping  and  binding  of  the 
,£eld  together  with  the*  close  of  th^  evening.  I'bis  done^ 
ji  s^n^U  sheaf  is  boand  up,  and  set  upop  the  top  of  one  of 
ihe 'Midges,  when  the  reapers  retiring  to  a  certain  distftnce, 
each  throws  his  reap*hook  at  the.  sheaf,  u^  one,  voofc 
fortunate,  or  less  inebriated  tlianrthe  rest,  strikiQs  iidown : 
^this  achievement  is^  accompanied  wkb  the  utmost  stretch 
^and  power  of  the  voices  of  the  company^  ultering  word3 
very  indistinftly,  by t  sqnievhali  to  this  purpose  ;--^w  ia 
in!  we  hu  in! — whic^h  npise  and  tumult  continue  about 
half  am  hour;  wb«a  the.con)paiiy  rqtire  to  the  farair 
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kon^  io  mpf  wUch  being  oretf  large  portions  of  ale. 
and  cider  enable  them  to  carouse  and  vociferate  until  one 
cr  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

At  the  same  house»  or  that  of  a  neighbouring  farmeri 
a  shnilar  scene  is  renewed,  beginning  between  eight  and 
nme  o'clock  in  the  morning  following,  and  so  continued 
diroDgh  the  precious  season  of  the  wheat-harvest  in  this 
country.  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  labourers  thu» 
employed  in  reaping  receive  no  wages,  but  in  lieu  thereof, 
they  have  an  invitation  to  the  fiirmer's  house,  to  partake 
of  a  harvest  frolic  ;  and  at  Christmas,  during  th^  whole 
of  which  time,  and  which  seldom  continues  less  than 
three  or  four  days,  the  house  is  kept  open  night  and  day 
ta  the  guests,  whose  behaviour  during  the  time,  may  be 
asttmilated  to  the  frolics  of  a  bear-garden.  ^ 

The  distempers  to  which  the  wheat  crops  oJF  thirdis- 
tri£k  are  liafaje,  are  by  no  means  so  formidable  as  hereafter 
will  be  noticed  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  mil- 
4kw»  as  before  observed,. is  but  little  known,  except  in 
small  enclosures  and  low  situations,  and  where  the  wheat 
is  excluded  from  a  due  circulation  of  air :  in  such  places 
it  has  been  noticed  to  make  a  sudden  appearance  after 
still  and' foggy  weatlier,  but  not  to  extend  above  a  certain 
height  or  region  of  the  field.  In  the  higher  parts  of  the 
country,  where  the  fiekls  are  large,  and  the  subdivision- 
mooods  naked,  or  covered  only  with  a  few  dwarf<-hazd, 
withy  (<.  /•  sallow},  and  creeping  brambks,  the  evil  is  by 
no  means  such  as  to  require  particular  notice. 

The  smut  generally  is,  and  always  may  be,  prevented 
by  a  due  attention  to  liming  the  seed  in  the  manner  before 
noticed. 

The  burntf  red-gum,  or  cockle^eared,  are  diseases  little, 
iadeed,  almost  wholly  unknown ;  but  when  wheat  is  cui- 
tivaMd  upon  loose  hoUow-bottomed  ground,  or  generally 
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after  potatoes,  ,it  is  ikbJc  to  be  roolJhlltnf  the  i>rStf  re- 
luCiiy  h  to  fold  and  trsimpie  the  ground  wdl  after  sowing, 
;gid  in  the  spring  of  the  year  to  compress  the  suHace  with 
heavy  rollers,  and  to  depasture  sheep  u^ion  it  as  htc  as 
the  1st  of  April.  This  u^ill  give  stability  to  the  roots> 
and  prevent  tlie  lower  joints  of  the  seed-stems  from  lying 
prostrate  on  the  ground  ^  and  tliough  the  stem  generally 
rises  ertOi  from  these  crippled  joints,  it  stands  with  a  Yery 
small  ear  loosely  set  in  the  cher^,  wftich  is  thin  md 
obliquely  projedled  from  the  stem ;  and,  a€c<H*dipg  tQ  tbe 
usual  phrase  of  the  country,  very  tbin^  and  badly  grained 
indeed* 

'  From  all  such  hills  as  are  steep  and  inaecessibk  to  carts»  ' 
or  at  least  conceived  as  such,  the  wheat-sheaves  are  gene- 
-  rally  packed  in  long  crooks,  ^Mtened  t<^^  pack-saddle; 
and' thus  loaded,  the  horse  transports  it  to  a  9tack*yard, 
'  vbere.  the  sheaves  are  raised  into  such  sixed  stacks  as  may 
be  most  conveniently  made  and  thatched  ia  the  coarse  of 
the  harvest,^  and  afterwards  for  removal  to  the  thrashing- 
jnachine  or  barn. 

Thrashing  by  hand  is  done  in  two  ways :  one  by  the 
atook  of  ten  sheaves  (ft-om  seven  to  eight  inches  through 
at  the  band);  the  other  by  bundles  of  reed,  consisting  of 
the  unbroken  stems  of  the  wheat-straw  tied  into  bundles 
of  2d4b.  each.  The  thrashing  six  of  these  bundles  is  called 
a  common  day's  work,  and  costs  in  difi^rent  parts  of  the 
country  from  Hd.to  l(Sd,  besides  an  allowance  of  three 
pints  of  cider.  When  tiie  wheat  is  thrashed  by  task- 
work, 3^.  pc^  bundle  is  given,  but  with  no  allowance  of 
beer  or  cider.  In  thmsliing  task«work  by  the  mode  first 
mentioned,  4^.  per  stook  is  given,  and  a  man  with  dili- 
gence will  thrash  six  stooks  per.  day :  from  70  to  BO  of 
i.icse  stooks  may  be  taken  as  the  general  produce  of  the 
wheat  crop,  and  may  be  said  to  amount  to  thi:  averages 
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•tatcd  in  the  respcflive  distri£h.  In  all  cases,  the  marf 
vho  thrashes,  combs  aod  secures  with  a  double  band 
the  bundle  of  wbeat*reed.  This  is  generally  \?\d  by  for 
thatching  hay  and  com,  the  roofs  of  farm-houses,  coi- 
tal, barns,  and  other  buildings  ^  and  for  bands  for 
tyemg  up  the  sheaves  of  the  ensuing  harvest  of  both  win- 
ter and  spring  grain.  One  hundred  bundles  of  reed  ard 
generally  estimated  by  neighbours  to  be  worth  about  two 
gtiiaJBas. 

The  price  of  grtst^nding^  generally  tfirougli  the  di** 
trifi^  h  about  od.  per  bushel  for  wheat-,  4r/.  for  b<a-ley ^ 
and  2ik  (of  o9U :  the  latter  are  very  seidofti,  though  the 
tiii»  former  are  very  generally,  iised  by  the  peasantry ,' and 
in  the  farm*houscs,  for  bread-corn.  It  is  seldom  that 
tbey  eat  kead  with  tlveit*  mealsy  but  most  commonly  pudw 
ding.  A  large  quantity  of  broth  is  prepared  in  the  farm'n 
htnaet,  hj  stewing  pickled  pork  or  bacoti  with  cabbage, 
<!ayi!bt8,  t^nips,  p6t-Herbs,  onions,  and'  leeks,  in  aban«« 
Ance*  Wbch  poi'k  or  bacon  is  not  to  be  got  by  the  pea« 
abtttiyt  ^7  niake  tw  of  mutton  suet  cut  very  small,  and 
at^ed  #ith  the  garden-stuff  above-mentioned.  Pea^soup 
k'  abo  seasoned  highly,  and  much  used  by  these  people. 

DISTRICT  II. 

Havitig  begun  the  description  of  the  soil  of  this  dis^ 
trift  near  Hcrcules's  Promontory,  or  Hartland  Point,  it 
may  probably  be  as  well  to  return  thither,  and  recom- 
mence in  that  neighbourhood,  such  details  of  the  husbandry 
at  seem  ihost  worthy  of  notice. 

Mr.  Emer,  who  for  many  years  past  has  praflised  with 
no  inconsiderable  success  the  drill-husbandry,  states  the 
foBowtng  prqnration  for  wheat,  as  one  that  he  has  genc^ 
rally  found  to  answer  extremely  well:  he  ploughs  clean 
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about  Midsummer,  but  with  a  very  thin  slice,  and  in  that 
state  the  ground  lies  undisturbed  until  after  harvest,  when 
the  field  is  dressed  with  160  seams  of  2^  cwt.  each  of  sea-* 
sand,  or  40  customary  measures  of  lime  per  acre.  Th© 
sand  or  lime  is  spread,  and  dragged  together  with  the 
flags  or  rotten  turf,  and  when*this  is  in  sufficient  prepa- 
ration for  collecting  and  burning,  all  the  roots  of  couch, 
and  other  injurious  perennials,  are  gathered  into  heaps, 
and  set  fire  to.  The  fallow  is  ploughed  into  four  and  a 
half  feet  ridges,  corresponding  with  one-breadth  o^  the 
drill  i  but  if  it  is  a  thorough  dry  piece  of  land,  the  work 
is  left  in  30  feet  wide,  and  drilled  acrpss,  instead  of  length* 
ways,  (as  on  the  narrow  ridges) ;  in  both  cases,  the  rows 
are  equally  distant,  being  nine  inches  apart  $  and  the 
quantity  of  prepared  seed-wheat  required  is  aboot  fiv^ 
pecks  per  acre.  ^ 

,  The  wheat  thus  put  in,  is  left  well  gripped  and  water* 
furrowed,  .and  fed  close  down  with  sheep  till  about  Old 
Lady-day.  During  this  time,  and  when  the  season  will 
admit  of  it,  the  intervals  are  scarified,  and  again  repeated 
after  the  sheep  are  withdrawn,  and  horse-hoed  about  riie 
time  the  wheat  is  running  for  the  spindle.  This  wheat  is 
mown  and  bound  into  sheaves,  when  after  remaining  in 
the  shock  a  suiBScient  length  of  time,  it  is  removed  to  the 
stack-yard,  and  put  together,  thatched,  and  well  protefted 
from  the  force  of  the  winter  storms.  It  is  usually  thrashed 
^y  hand,  and  on  a  fair  and  moderate  computation,  will 
average  a  produce  of  20,  bushels  of  70lbs.  each,  customary 
weight  for  measure  per  acre. 

Mr.  Stoneman,  of  Woodhouse,  has  lately  made  an  ex* 
periment  of  manuring  for  wheat  with  woc^len  rags,  and 
vfhich  pron^ised  to  answer  extremely  well*  The  ftffth^ 
particulars  of  this  will  be  noticed  in  the  Chapter  on  Im* 
^ovcmentf. 

At 
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At  Torrington  nnd  its  neighbourhood,  the  ordinary 
prq>aration  for  wheat  is  to  pare  and  burn  the  old  la\r 
every  three  years ;  thus  rarly,  because  it  is  said,  there  are 
no  natural  grasses  worth  preserving,  and  by  this  time  the 
arlificial  ones  arc  worn  out.  When  breast-ploughed  or 
spaded,  the  operation  in  these  tender  soils  may  be  done 
for  9/.  per  acre  ;  heaping  the  dried  green  sward,  burning 
-  and  spreading  the  ashes,  about  Gs.  iltl*  more.  Sometimes 
the  beat-ashes  arc  spread  alone,  at  other  times  the. usual 
quantity  of  lime  is  mixed,  and  left  in  iieai>s  together  for 
several  /weeks.  -  '  ^ 

When  the  aslies  are  spread  by  thehiselves;^  and  sooA 
after  burning,  the  lisual  quantity  of  fimt;'  is  then  mixed 
•with  road-scrapings,  hedge-borders,  or  even  the  mould 
coHcAed 'in  hekps  .in -cfrfi^^ent  ^^arts  of  ihi  field,  and 
ihixed  in  a  propdrtion  of  about  twcnfy  of  *earttf  to  one  of 
lime:  the  heaps  ^  mixed  and  diistribiited  through  the 
Ccld,  remain  till  the  approach  of  seed-time,  when  thfey  . 
are  spread,  and  the  field  ploughed  into  ten-furrow  ridges, 
sown  broad-cast  with  wheat,  from  tight  to  ten  pecks  per 
acre^  and  dragged  and  harrowed  in.  Where  the  ground 
b  very  Kght  and  open,  sheep  are  driven  in  various  direc- 
tions over  the  field,  to  settle  and  make  firm  the  soil  fot 
the  whest  to  strike  inl  This  wheat  is  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  fed  irt  the  month  of  March,  when  it  is  rolled  with 
a  heavy  moorstonc  roller;  the  sccd-tihie  is  between 
Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  and  the  harvest  usually  comi 
mences  between  the  1st  and  10th  of  August. 

The  wheat  is  generally  reaped  by  men,  and  bound  up  by 
women ;  and  although  there  i;re  some  instances  of  wheat 
being  r^ped,  bound,  and  shocked  by  the  acre,  still  the 
more  usual  practice  is  to  harN'cst  the  wheat  in  the  manner 
before  stated,  and  averaging  a  general  produce  of  16 
iMflhels  per  acre. 

L  ^'  No 
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No  material  difference  takes  place  in  the  osual  course 
of  tillages  through  the  neighbourhood  nf  Petrockstow^ 
Black  Torrington,  and  Hatherlelgh  \  the  turnip  husbandry 
b  however  becoming  hr  more  general  hcTc  than  fotig^erlyi 
the  same  system  is  continued  east  ward  }y.  In  the  neigli* 
bourhood  of  Iddlesley,  they  pare  ax\d  burn  every  seco&d 
year  j  this  they  do  because  the  soil  is  good^  and  wil)  b^ 
it.  The  common  pradlice  here>  upon  the  prime  land  if^ 
to  begin  with  wheat  in  the  manner  above  describ^i  7^ 
fallow  with  barley  and  oats  ^  or  take  turnips  in  the  place 
of  wheat  fallowed  with  barley,  wheat,  and  oatf :  ffoA^ct 
of  wheat  here  as  before,  16  bushels  per  acre. 

Advancing  In  the  sftnae  dir^on  towards  Cbfifnl^ig)|y 
we  gradually  emerge  from  the  old  prance  pf  sp^4^gi 
aod  alth9ugh  skirting  and  beat-burning  th^  dry  soi|n4 
lands  is  sometimes  pradised,  it  is  still,  in  the  opinjoo  of 
many  intelligent  farmers,  considered  to  be  very  ipjurjijifp 
to  the  future  spine  or  green  sward,  as  it  pirc^ents;  the 
ground,  when  laid  down  to  grass,  from  producing  so  thk^ 
qr  so  sweet  an  I^rbage«. 

The  preparation  most  generally  resorted  to  bex^  is.t9 
^nter  and  summer  £dlow  for  wheat  ^  and  dtqss  wif ^  |hf( 
customary  quantity  of  lime,  ploughed  under  into  tfi^r 
furrow  ridges  -,  the  usual  quantity  of  whea^  ia  tb^  loini^ 
broad*cast,  and  harrowed  in,  afterwards  riglued  with  t^c 
^eating-mattock,  the  furrows  shovelled  out  and  i^p;^d 
upon  the  ridges;  produce  varying  from  16  to  18  busb^lt 
per  acre.  The  wheat  arish,  or  stubbles,  are  in  these 
cases  found  less  to  abound  with  coarse  grass^  anfl  .ether 
unprofitable  rubbish. 

Pursuing  this  inquiry  farther  to  the  eastward,  w-e  fin4 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poughill  and  Cheri^oD  YiiSfr 
pame,  that  although  skirting,  or  half  ploughipg,.  aod^tSyti^ 
\rard5  burning  the  roots  and  rubbish,  is  frequ^otl^jfmf 

tised. 
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%m^  f(tt  the  most  approved  Jmsbandrjr  i«  to  winter- 
|aDoiKr»  siad  dress  with  die  usu^I  quantity  of  lime  or  4u4SI 
tbe  htt^  generally  preferred»  pariiciiUrly  for  the  &9H 
shoot  of  the  turnip^  or  otherwise  apply  soaper's  wcisif 
Jkfs^er  woQ(|-a^es.  The  turnips  are  sowq  broad-cast 
nbout  Midsuinmer,  seldom  hioed»  partly  drawn  aad  fcd 
off  upon,  the  ground ;  and  so  much  of  the  had  at  k 
clcaprcd  bf^bve  Christmas  is  sown  with .  wheats  tcft  pecks 
to  the  natf  harrowed  intf  and  the  furrows  clsaned  up  with 
a  dovUe  mould^hoard  pUmgh.;  hacking^  ia  this  ea9es 
beiii|(  eqtiitly  exploded  j  the  y'^ung  wheat  but  seldooi 
fcd«  TUa  crop  is  hanreeited  and  thrashed  m  the  nmA 
manneis  piDducing  from  18  to  90  buslnels  of  60lh^  oach 
p^racre. 

The  most  common  wheat  husbandry  south  and  casi« 
wardly  of  Tiverton,  is  to.  plough  the  old  lay-gfonnda 
good  ftdl  pitch  between  March  and  May :  in.  tliis  state  it 
eemuBs  fer  sis  or  eight  weeks,  wben  it  Lt  cross^fdoug^d^ 
aiid  pivpared  with  the  dressings  before  n^entionedr  for 
turnips  about  Old  Midsummer.  The  turnips  are  some*- 
tinaes^partially  hoed  and  fed  off  before  Christmas  i  the 
land  is  then  sown  with  wheat  in  the  manner  above  stM^t 
producing  generally  about  20  bushels  per  acre.  Wheat 
has  been  frequently  sown  after  turnips,  about  Candlemas, 
bat  on  account  of  its  being  so  very  liable  to  the  rust 
when  sovKQ  at  that  late  season,  barley  is  lately  become  its 
mart  valuable  substitute.  ^t 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bahipton,  much  tlie  same 
pniAice  is  observed  in  the  culture  of  wheat :  they  break 
^p  in  February,  cross-plough  in  May,  and  get  the  land 
wen  cleaned  and  dressed  by  Midsummer;  taking  care, 
in  alt  these  operations,  to  burn  nothing  but  couch* 
and  other  perennial  rubbish:  manure  with  160 
\  of  rotten  dung,  or  eight  hogsheadi^  (equal  to  40 

doubft 
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double  Winchester  bashels)  of  lime  per  acre;  the  lattet 
somedmeft  spread  in  its  quick  state,  just  before  the  ground 
receives  its  last  f^oughisng,  but  more  frequently  mixed 
with  mould:  the  turnips  so^n  between  New  and  OM 
Midsummer,  rarely  hoed  $  the  early  part  of  the  crop  fed 
offf  and  the  land  sown  with  wheat  by  the  middle  of 
December.  Ten  peclts  of  seed  produce  twentybushds  per 
acre;  the  weight  of' the  white  wheat  is  about  6Olb0«  that 
df  the.  small  red  Lammas,  about  64 lbs.  the  striked  Win* 
Chester  measure.  It  is  in  all  cases  affinmed,  that  the 
Candfemasy  or  spring  wheat,  is  far  more  liable  to  mbe  the 
mildew  than-  the  autumnal  wheat  sown  indue  season. 

The  ordinary  wheat  tillage  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Whitstone,  is  to  plough  clean  about  Christmas,  croas^ 
{dough  ill  May  for  either  wheat  or  turnips ;  if  the  fbnner, 
dung,  lime,  or  apply  soaper's  waste  lees,  or  ashes;  if 
dung  only,  140  seams  of  d  cwt.  each:  if  purchased  tole* 
raUy  convenient,  first  cost  and  carriage  will*  aonmnt  to 

.  6J.  per  seam, ^ ...^  £»  3  10  peracre. 

Lime,  8  hhds.  of  5  bushels  each,  at  8x.  perl 

hhd.  44x.  .v... •••••.••••••MM.M.MM..*....  >3  12    dttto» 

(^iage,  3/.  6^.  per  hhd.  28/.  ........•^...J 

^oaper^s  spent  lees,  or  ashes,  43  seams,  ail 

l/.-4^.  per  seam,  2/.  13/.  4rf. f  4    O    ditto. 

Carriage,  Sd.  per  seam.  If.  6/.  Sd. J 

These  different    dressings  are  applied  separately,  or 

mixed  with  hedge-row  or  other  mould ;  wheat  generally 

sown  broad-cast,    two    bushels  per    acre,  harrowed   in, 

and  the  furrows  striked  out  with  the  double  mould* 

board  plough ;  produce  twenty  bushels  of '63  lbs.  each  per 

acre. 

•    In  the  Drewsteignton  quarter,  and  southwardly  in.  this 

distriA,  they  break  in  the  winter  as  aixive  for  wheat  or 

turnipsi  cross-plough  in  May,  asKi  dress  with  130  aerau 

of 
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df  rotten  dting  for  ttnmipdy  or  eight  hogsheads  of  fime 
for  wheat,  per  acre.  Turnips  are  sown  between  New  and 
out  Midsonnner,  and  which  is  cominued  to  be  sown  on 
•he  turnip  ground  until  the  end  of  January")  sometimes 
harrowed,  but  more  generally  ploughed  under  mto  n±* 
furrow  ridges,  leaving  a  balk  or  conb  at  the  list  f urrow^' 
which  h  strewed  with  fresh  seed,  and' split  with  a  double 
aiould»board  plough,  casting  the  comb  equally  on  bodi 
sides,  and  cleaning  up  the  furrow  to  any  depth  or  width' 
the  farmer  chuses. 

When  the  ground  is  not  fiillowed,  or  preptr6d"  with 
turnips  for  wheat,  the  lime  and  earth  are  spread  updn  the 
lay-ground  by  the  end  of  August ;  the  ground  ispldughed 
mto  tea-fiirrow  ridges,  the  wheat  sown  broad-cast,  ten 
pecks  to  the  acre,  and  hacked  in,  costing,  as  the  ground 
may  be  more  or  'less  clin^  or  stubborn,  or  may«  wo  A 
firce,  the  labour  of  from  five  to  nine  men  per-  acre; 
TsUng.the  average  at  seven,  the  wages  of  these  men 
wiH  be  8/.  2d,^  their  drink,  two  quarts  of  cider  or  beer 
each,  2j.  Sd.  more,  making  the  aVemgi^  expense  of  hack* 
tng,  in  this  part  of  the  distriA,' about  10/.  lOi.  per 
acre.  The  two  pecks  of  extra  sted  required  in  this  pro- 
cess serves  much  to  strengtheh  the  former  objeffions 
stated  against  the  praAice.  Thi«,  however,  ^  is  not 
likely  to  have  much  weight,  it  being  generally  considered 
to  produce  the  best  wheat,  but  more  particularly  so  when 
performed  upon  the  flag:  produce,  twenty  bushels  of 
Mfbs.  each  per  acre*  It  is  very  common,  for  a  !>econd 
crop  cf  wheat  to  be  taken  in  immediate  succession  to  the 
firsts  in  which  case  the  returns  given  in,  average  abooi 
sixteen  bushek  per  acre. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  South  Tawtony  it  is  nsual  td 
haliwplough  or  skirtin  the  month&of  June  or  July  t  cross* 
cot  the  ground  wjtlv  tormentoM)  drag  und  harrow  weU 

after 
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IS§  WIIMT. 

after  k^rymtf  and  hm  whatever  may  not  be  totted  at 
^bat  time  I  drca»  witli  the.  nana!  quantity  of  lime  or  dungf 
eait  into  eight  or  ten  fimrow  ridgea;  iom  about  two 
bmhela  of  pvqpartd  ated  wheat  per  acro»  harrowed  and 
daeggeidy  or  haoked  iati  the  wheat  atubUes  frcqiiesdy 
ylffigbed  under,  aod  aown  again  with  wheat  \  somatioMi 
W|i^  but  move  fraqfiendy  wiahout  ikddilioAal  dresing-: 
|codvc(V  of  the  first  crop*  uxtMu^  of  the  sacond  crap^ 
from  twelve,  to^feurteeu  huabeU  pa*  acre. 

The  early  wheats  throughout  the  whole  of  thna  dk-^ 
trift  arfgenerally  fiaond'  free  from  the  rust»  whilst  the 
Ifte  sgwot  or  Csmdlemas  crops  r  seUom  escape  from  beiaig 
more  or  lesa  ii^uved  by  it. 

W^ges  are  sometimea  gi<ven.  i&  this  distrifl  for  reapiiig 
frheaty  which  ia  such  cases^  cast  2a  6d*  per  day  to  eacb 
reaper,,  with  as  mwch  ala,  cider,  and  eatiogr  as  thfff 
chooseto  call  for.  They  return  to  the  fitfm-hesise  to 
Ripper,  oaroQse  until^  between  twelve  and  two  ia  the 
mopoiagii  stiver  heme,  and  aftor  a  few  boors  rest)  re* 
conunence  reaping  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  the 
following  morning.  In  this  manner  the  wheat-haavest  is 
coodofted  through  many  parts  of  this  distriA,  although 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  towna»  the  praftice  ia 
generally  discontinued^. 

DISTJflCT   iir. 

The  common  course  of  crops  through  this  diatriA  maf 
be  stated — as,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  clover  with  hievre, 
first  year  mown}  or  wheat,  oats^  oats  with  aeedsy  mown  isi 
like  manner  the  first  year,  and  which  afrerwands  lie  an 
indefinite  term  of  from  five  to  fifteen,  es*  twenty  yoass* 

The  most  general  pin^ce  throii^k  the  western- diviaiOtf 
fif  thjs  distrift^  is  to  cultivate  wheat  upon'  wbnt  is  com- 
monly 
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m^atifiaSkli^M  imorkmdBt  him  Ac  Km*  dpenidM 
it  lo  spide  Md  bom  thie  sttrftce*  ipr«td  the  ashes,  and 
A«Bs  with  about  4iQ  seamS)  or  169  bitthdt  of  bude  sand 
per  acre.  InstaMes  near  the  bc^d^of  Comwadl  are  not 
iMMioal,  for  lOQ  seams  to  be  applied,  but  fifty  oflly  art 
proWded  by  covenant  as  a  dressing  .  for  wheat,/  and  the 
two  succeeding  crops  of  oats  or  hariey.  TlrisikMidif  dthel^ 
applied  alone  or  mixed  with  fresh  mould,  and  pfeughed 
lightly  under  with  the  beat  ashes  into  ten-fiirrow  ridges, 
and  then  sown  with  from  six  to  eight  peeks  of  prepared 
oeed  wheat  per  acre,  harrowed  in,  and  producing 'on  aft 
tirerage  throogh  the  Holdsworthy  quarter,  eighteen  boshelii 
of  mbs.  each,  per  acre.  This  produce  is  ezchisivdy  conv 
•fined  to  the  old  moorlands,  for  when  the  ancient  endo- 
sores  are  cultivated  with  wheat,  their  produce  but  rarriy 
exceeds  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  - 

A  irdtj  fine  aantpie  of  wheat  is  pften  obtained  from^thb 
enclosed  cultivated  hnds  near  the  foot  of  Dartmoor ;  i 
struck  Winchester  Imshel  was  seen  to  weigh  at  BridestoW, 
691bs.8oz«:  this  sample,  by  the  customary  measure  d( 
heaping  every  fourth  peck,  weighed  6?  lbs.  j-  oz. 

The  proportion  of  wheat  cdtiTated  in  the  western  di- 
vision of  this  distri&  is,,  considering  m  extent,  but  vei^, 
smaU:  this,  however,  being  generally  put  in  under 
circnmstanca  similar  to  those  above  noticed,  we  may 
latrly  {dace  the  general  average  produce  at  sixteen  bilshds 
per  acre  \  indeed  it  is  no  very  extraordinary  thing  to  hear 
of  eld  spaded  and  burnt  moors,  dressed  with  100  seams 
of  bude  sand,  to  yield  in- the  first  crop  from  twenty-six  to 
twenty '^ight  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  This  wheat  is 
sddom  fial,  although  sometimes  harrowed  and  rolled  iQ 
thesprsag  of  the  year.  It  is  harvested  in  the  usual  mao- 
.  nct^  aa4  carriedhoaeia  cavts.  As  there  are  fitw  thrash* 
«  -    •  ing- 
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iag«nuUs  at  yet  «it^lifhed  in  tbe  dtitrij^  the  whait  iv 
tlurasbed  by  kaod^  and  yiddi  a  produce  at»  above  stated* 

On  the  enclosed  cultivated  lands  in  the  division  of 
Mesbawi  it  is  common  to  plough  dean  before  Christmas^ 
andsummer-fallov  for  wheat*  In  this  preparation  there 
.is  nothing  burnt  but  the  rubbish  beaten  out  of  the  clods> 
and  such  as  conld  not  possibly  be  rotted  in  the  tim^. 
The  field  thus  cleanci^and  brought  into  a  husband*like 
tilth,  i^  dressed  with  forty  measures  of  lime,  mixed  witb 
fresh  mould,  and  spread  just  before  the  field  receives  its 
seed  earth*  This  is  done  neatly  in  eight-forxow  ridge% 
.ibe  wheat  sown  two  bushels  per  acre,  harrowed  in,  and 
.the  forrows  striked  out  with  a  double  mould^board 
plough  ;  produce  eighteen  bushels  of  62  lbs.  each,  per 
.acre,  ■••    . 

Another  pra£Uce  here,  is  lo  veil  or  wrcst-balk  at  Midr 
fUBsmfiy  when  afterlaying  about  a  month,  drag  and  har- 
low  it  oross-ways,    and  when    dry,   colleft  the   greca 
sward  and  bum  it  in  heaps,  or  beat-barrows^  spread  thr 
ashes  just  .before  the  field  is  cross-{»l0Ogbed,  and  applf' 
twenty  measures  of  lime  per  acre,  ploughed  ^ndcr  with 
the  beat  ashes,  into  eig^t  or  ten*forraw  ridges,  sown  with 
wheat  from  eight  to  ten  pecks  per  acre,  and  hacked  in, 
requiring  on  an  average,   eight  men  per  acre,  which 
at  Xsm  mi*  per  uay,  is  •••••••••••••••••••*•••  MMMMMavsMj^a   u    «^     y 

Two  quarts  of  cider,  or  other  drink  per  man, )  ^ 

at  3a.  per  quart,  ^•^•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••« ) 

Bread  and  cheese,  at  5d.  per  man,  ..•••— •-^•••••^^  0    2    0 
SihovelUng  out  the  furrows,  one  man  per  acre,  ••••  0    ill 

£'0  17    a 

.    The  common  price  of  reaping  and  binding  wheat,  with 
an  al^ance  of  meat  or  drink,  is  ab<lttt  .9^.  per  ^mt'p  ' 

hence 
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hcDJoe  {i.^ov€t]l»fui  douUe  eiyiense  is  iacnrred  in  pnttinf 
in  a  field  of  wheat,  to  what  would  be  required  in  rea{^ 
log  it  afterwards.  This  latter,  however,  is  but  rardy  done, 
it  being  the  usual  practice  to  reap  and  bind  the  wheat  on 
the  terms  aivd  in  the  way  before  noticed.  The  produce 
from  this  btter  praAice  is  not .  said  to  differ  materially 
from  the  average  above  stated,  although  the  arish  or  wheat 
stubble  is  akvays  found  to  be  much  more  foul  and.  grassy, 
thaa  tipon  fallowed  land. 

Smut  wiU^sometimes  occur  through  the  carelessness  or 
mismanagement  of  the  ^mers,  in  not  preparing. their 
seed  in  the  manner  be^re  described  ^  but  the  rust  or  mil- 
dew in  either  division  of  tbis^  district,  is  a  disease  but 
sddom  be^d  of,,  excepting  only  what  has  been  related  in 
the  n<^ghbpurho9d  of  Holds  worthy,  of  a  rust  which  often 
occ«vsupo)i. wheat  sawn  after  potatoes,  and  where  they 
generally  /nwure,  very  highly  with  farm-yard  and  stable- 
dung:  iU:firtt.$ippcanmceis  that  of  a  bluish  shade  on  the 
seed  stemsof  the  «om  at  the.  timethe  wheat  is  in  blossom: 
these,  when  drawn  t^ugh  the  fingers,  leave  a  whitish 
flour  or  hj^z  bobinc^  wd  which  i;iltimatcly  appears  to  eat 
like  rust  upon  iron,  into*  the  stalk,  giving  it  a.  spotted 
end  partially  .diseased  charaAer. 

DISTRICT    IF. 

Taking  iOO  acres  as  a  proportion  of  the  farms  through 
this  distrift,  they  may  be  considprec)  as  consisting  of  about 
one-fifth  meadow  and  permanent  pasture^  and  the  re- 
mainder subject  to  a  course  of  tillage,  of  which  about  1 1 
acres  may  be  stated  as  annually  in  preparation  with  sum* 
mer-fallow  o^  turnips^  for  wheat  \  1 1  acres  under  wheat ; 
11  acres  under  barley }  and  again  under  barley  or  oats  -, 

and 
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ttid  tfkig  «fidd>  fttedi  iia4  the  fufttmil  gHUtt  lift  dUM« 

The'  wfae^tbttsbafidry  in  the  netghbou^hOdd  «F  Mil* 
toiti-Abbof ,  is  first  to  skirt  and  bum  in  the  etrly  ptrt  ef 
sannner,  and  add  from  20  to  SO  measures  of  lim^  {Mf 
acir;  sow  turnips  at  Midsummer,  feed  them  <^»  and 
feUow  with  oats  or  barlej :  these  stubbles  are  plmigbdd 
immediately  after  harvest,  got  as  clean  as  possibte,  and 
dressed  with  40  more  measures  of  lime  per  acre }  sown 
with  wheat  broadcast  on  ten-fiif row  ridges,  smd  hin<>wed 
in :  produce,  20  busheh,  of  Wlbs.  each  to  &iS  acr6. 

In  the  country  round  Tavistock  the  saifie  prsiAic^  wifh 
a  similar  result,  prevails  i  sottt1x-weA%i«rdly  (tf  that  town, 
the  more  common  pfafflce  is,  to  skirt  in  the  i^Hf,  the 
field  frequently  lying  bat  that  Statd  uhtil  tfter  €ht  ensuii^ 
karvest,  when  it  is  cross«pk>ughed,  din^^ged  ahd  liafroWed  ; 
and  so  ikrach  of  the  spine  as  is  then  tot  rotted^  ccatofled 
intfo  heaps  and  btnnt.  Fifty  tustotoiary  Aieasures,  or  It 
hogsheadsof  lime  mixed  widrbe(%e^row,  or  other  motM, 
b  then  supplied  per  acrc$  spread  at  Micbaehnasi  ploughed 
pnder  into  ten^fiirrow  ridges,  sown  with  Wheat,  fwo 
bushels  per  acre,  and  harrowed  itk :  the  Celd  is  UR  gripped 
and  warer-furrowed,  and  produdng,  on  a  general  avera^^ 
eighteen  .bushels  per  acre. 

On  the  demesne  lands  of  BucklaAd  Monacborum,  they 
sometimes  plough  clean  in  June,  and  sheepfold  2500  to 
the  acre;  where  the  fold  has  not  reached,  dress  with 
about  fifteen  loads  of  Plymouth,  or  barrack-duug,  of 
thirty  bushels  each  per  acre.  As  soon  as  the  fellow  begins 
to  appear  grassy,  apply  the  tormentors,  and  by  harrowing 
in  dry  weather,  destroy  the  weeds  and  grasses.  At  other 
times  pare  and  bum,'  and  witb  the  ashes  apply  20  load's 
of  farm-yard  or  stable  dung  per  acre ;  wheat,  iti  alt  ease^ 
'  sown 
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S0WQ  broad-easty  and  harrowed  in;  jprodoces  on  a  ge* 
neral  average^  twenty*eight  bushds  pe^  acre. 

Id  the  neighbourhood  of  Newton^Ferrers,  h  is  no  mw . 

usual  pra&ice  to  prepare  by  skirting  at  Candlemas  for 

winter  turnips.    The  land  is  prepared  by  the  middle  of 

Jtriy,  when  it  receives  about  half  the  custmnary  dresttn^, 

ind  the  turnipS)  copisdng  t>f  Swedesj  the  green  pif rple^ 

and  y^QW  sorts»  are  sown,  and  fed  off  the  spring  feUoww 

iBg;  the  remainder  of  the  ordinary  dressing  is  then  ap* 

plied,  and  the  land  sown  before  Old  Midsununer  with  th«: 

tankard  and  eaiiy  iHhite  loaf  turnip^  fod  c^  by  the  mid« 

cfte  of  November,  and  the  land  sown  with  wheats  pro« 

dnce  twenty*four  bashds  pir  acre.   In  the  oountry  aboittt 

Brixtoni  skirt  -very  fine  in  the  early  part  of  summer; 

flovigh  two  'Or  three,  tlean^  forrows  under  the  hedge* 

jpm^  and  at  regular  distancesi  across  the  field,  heaps  of 

Unle,  sea!«uid9.  and  8ea*weed  are  distributed  upon  tlie 

ctean  ploughed  fiimows,  and  with  than  is  mixed  certaia 

qiiantities  of  aumld,  leaving  large  beap9  rtgutarly  di»* 

posed  throughout  and  along  the  sides  of  the  field.  After. 

harvest,  tht  tormen^lrs,  draga^  and  harrows,  arc  applied KSi! 

this  thinly  ddrted  surface,  which  being  naade  snfficsently 

fine,  all  the  perennial  rubbish  is  colle^diniot  heaps  and 

burnt ;  the  ashes  strewed  as  evenly  as  possible^  wad  the  heap$ 

of  saiising  are  -also  r^larly  spread  over-  the  whole  field i- 

tUe  is  neatly  ploughed  undar  into  ten  or  twelve^forrow 

ridgest  sown  with  wheat  by  the  first  of  November,  eight 

or  dsne  pecks  to  the  acre,  and  harrowed  in;  rolled  in  the. 

spring  of  the  year,  and  yielding  an  average  produce  of 

tweaty-^our  busheb  per  acre.    When  the  grass  can  be 

coaTcniently  spared  in  the  country  about  Modbory,  skirt 

in  November^  leaving  a  very  fine  comb  or  balk  complefeljr 

covered  with  the  raised  slice;  in  this  state  it  remains  until 

after  barley  sowing,  when  it  undeifoes  all  the  necesssrjr 
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Operations  for  cdmidetmg  the  separation  and  datftn&iim' 
of  the  former,  spine.   After  spreading  the  ashes  of  tkoi 
rubbish  thaf  may  be  burnt,  twelve  hogsheads  of  lime  are 
applied  per  acre }  turnips  sown  at  Midsummer,  fed  o^f 
before  Christflnas,  and  succeeded-  with  wheat  sown  in  tke 
usual  manner,  aqd  producing  a  general  average  crop  of 
twenty-four  bushels  per  acre.     In  the  promontory  eif 
Malborough,  and  nortbwai>dly  towards  Kingsbridgeand- 
Aveton  Gifiard,  skirt  in  March  fhr  summer  turnips  i^ 
prepare  a  dressing  with  lime  and  mould,  or  with  the 
tatter  and  sea-sand,  and  apply  about  one  half  of  th^  usual 
quantity  for  summer  turnips,  sown  about  Midsnminier )  fed 
off,  and  wheat  sown  with  the  remainder  of  the  drossing 
between. the  beginning  of  November  aiKl  the  10th  of 
March.    The  late  sown  wheat  is  foiHid  *o  fun  much  to 
straw^  tobe  particularly  subje^  to  the  rust  ormUdew, 
and'  seldom  to  equal  in  either  quantity  or  quality  Ihe  • 
jMKiduce  of  the. Michaelmas  sou^  wheat  by  at  leaat  qne  ii|' 
five*^    Average  produce  of  the  Michaelmas  wheat  tw^ty^ 
sk  bushels^  that,  of  the   spring  wheat  about    twenty 
batlels,  per  acre,  and  pf  a  gr^tly  mfiarior  quality. 

*  The  same  naanagcnient  is  pursqed  in  Hie  Soqthpqoi  quap  • 
teri  where  the  general  average  of  the  winter  sown  wheat  is 
giv^n  in  at^wenty^^ight  busheh  per  a^jro.  In  the.fotmtpy 
situated  below  the  southern  foot  of  Dartmoor,  the  ordi^' 
narypra£l4ce  is  to  skirt,  ifpossible^  before  barley  somngi' 
cn)sp-vpIough  in  May,  and  prepare  the  dressing,  b^  not 
spMad  it,  for  the  turnips  which  are  sown  abofpt  Midp^ 
shmmer,  and  fed  off  generally  by  Christmas,  whe^thf^ 
dressii^  previeusly  deposited  in.  the  fidd  is  spMadi  and* 
wheat  sowJt  from,  two  tq  two  bushels  and  a  ha^f,  and  ztc^ 
raging  a  general  produce  of  twenty«>twd  bushete  per  acre^ 

i  Through  all  the  country  west  of  the  river  Dart,  and  lyin^^ 
tpciv^n  Tocness   a&4  D9rtmouth>  skirt  in  Febmaryj^ 
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uploagh  m  Mav,  and  bam  between  that  time  and* 
Midsammer  whatever  is  not  rotted ;  mix  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  limey  and  occasionally  sea-sand  with  mould,  pre* 
pared  by  ploughing  furrows  through  and  along  the  sideis' 
of  the  fields.   About  one  half  of  this  dressing  is  applied 
Ibr  turnips  sown  about  Midsummer,  are  fed  off,  and  the 
land,  as  it  becomes  clear,  receives  the  remainder  of  the' 
dressiAgt    and  is  continued  as  before  to   be   sown  with 
wheat,  from  the  beginning  of  November  until  the  10th 
of  March.    The  late   sown  wheat   is   here  much   com« 
plained  of,  as  being  extreitiely  bablc  to  mildew,  and   br- 
no  means  recommended  in  preference  to  a  crop  of  bariejTf 
and  which  is  generally  supphtnting  all  the  spring  wheat 
tfarooghont  the  distrift.    The  great  burthen  of  straw 
generally  proceeding  from^  spring-sown  wheal,  occasions' 
a  deficiency  in  the  quantity,  as  Well  as  a  great  fallflsgofi'in^ 
the  quality  of  the^  grain.    The  general  average  produce 
haw^ym,  equals  twenty^feur  bushels  per  acre.    In  the 
jieiiinsiria  of  Brixham  and  Ktngsware,  the  same  culture  is 
porsiied  in   the  management   of  the  wheat  crop :   the 
average  prodnce  is  not  stated  to  exceed  twenty  bushels 
per  acre.    Hie  wheat  crop  is  generally  pr«eeded   by  that 
of  turnips,    fed  oflT,   through   the  greater'  part  of  the 
fimeBrooe  quarter    of  this  distri^,  the  gefKfral   average 
prodQce  of  which,  deduced  from  a  number  of  instances, 
mmmut*  to  near  twenty-three  bushels  per  acre. 

DJSTJRICT    r. 

The  ^whoat  husbandry  in  this  small  distri^  ts  various  : 
£rst  manure  with  the  usual  quantity  of  lime  mixed  u-ith' 
mouldy  and  spread  upon  the  old  lay  ground  about  a  month 
hefin'e  it  is  broken  np,  which  is  done  by  ploughing  it  a 
rifap  full  pitch  about  the  beginning  of  October,  when 
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the  wheat  is  sown  &om  nine  to  ten  pecki  per  acre,  hacked 
in  upon  ten-furrow  ridgps,  the  furrows  shovelled  out»  and 
the  loose  mould  spread  over  the  adjoining  stitches.  When 
the  oldiajTS  are  faUowed  for  wheat  or  turnips,  they  are 
commqnljf  ploughed  clean,  or  skirted  tn  the  month  of 
February  i  the  usual  dressing  of  lime  is  applied  in  both 
cases,  but  the  beat-ashes  being  considered  a  sufficient  sti? 
miilus  for  turnips,  the  dressing  for  wheat  remains  prcr 
pared  in  the  field  until  after  the  turnips  are  fed  oi^ 
^hei^  the  dressing  is  spread,  and  ploughed  lightly  under; 
the  wheat  sown  any  time  between  ^fovemher  and  the 
1st  of  March,  and  harrowed  in:  upon  the  land  which  i^ 
ploughed  cl^n  in  the  winter  and  receives  the  thonDugh 
summer-fallow,  the  .usual  dressing  is  spread  previous  jto 
the  last  ploughing,  after  which  the  wheat  is  sown  hroad^ 
€96t>  and  harrowed  in* 

This  stubble,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lay  and  stump  wheats 
if  frequently  refreshed  with  about  eighty  seams  or  hone* 
loads  of  dung  per  acre;  sown  again  with  wheat  upon  ouf! 
ploughing,  and  ha<:ked  in :  produce  of  the  first  crop  of 
wheat  twenty,  of  the  second,  twelve  or  fourteen  bushek 
per  acre.  The  $ecpnd  wheat  is  generally  taken  in  the 
place  of  a  crop  of  barley. 

The  hacked  wheat  stubbles  ane  i^niformly  more  £cml 
j(nd  grassy  than  the  stubbles  of  the  fallow  aQ4t,oniiiii« 
wheat ;  and  the  wheat  sown  at  Candlemas  is  alwayamovc 
or  less  injured  by  a  mildew.  Sometimes  turnips  are  taken 
after  the  second  (frop  of  wheat,  ai^d  then  faUowed  with 
barley  and  seeds,  otherwise  the  second  wheat  is  snc<« 
ceeded  by  barley  with  seed^j  ax\d  whic^  gener^](  tie  from 
two  to  three  yea^J. 
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Tlie  wheat  husbandry  here  is,  first  to  skirt  or  furrow 
jind  comb  very  fine  in  July,  to  drag,  lyirrdw,  and  tear 
the  spine  as  much  as  possible  in  pieces,  then  collect  and 
burn  the  tough  perennial  rubbish  othcnvisd  not  destroyed, 
dress  with  the  usual  quantity  bf  lime,  p«;^viously  mixed 
with  moulJ,  ploughed  neatly  undef  into  ten-furroW 
ridges  \  sow  wheat  two  bushels  pet  acre,  and  harrow  it 
in ;  strike  up  the  ^uf rows  with  a  double  mould-board 
plough,  then  leave  the  field  well  gi'ipped  and  waters 
Furrowed }  of  plough  clean  m  Dccembei*  or  Jiultrary, 
cross-plough  in  May,  and  thoroughly  clean  the  land  by 
burning  the  living  root-weed^,  and  all  other  rubbish  not 
ipreviously  rotted!  apply  a  compost  of  lime,  earthy  and 
dung,  misted  in  the  following  proportions  t 
Five  hogsheads  of  lime,  first  cost  &  carriage,  /".  2  2  6 
Forty  seams  or  horse-loads  of  dung,  ditto,  4.«.4...  1?  0  0 
Collecting  24fO  seams  of  road  scrapings  hedge-  t 

row  or  othet  mould, ♦•'••••••••••••••••••«.«.«,  J 

Mixing  and  spreading,  •• ^—••••..^.^w^— ...••—  0     S     6 


Amounting  in  the  whole  to  j^.  4  16    0 

peraore^  an  expense  by  no  means  unusually  incurred  ia 
preparing  for  a  crc^  of  turnips,  although  most  of  the  sandy 
loams  in  a  faTOurable  season  will  afford  good  tumipa 
without  any  other  manure  than  a  slight  dressing  of  beat- 
atlies,  procured  from  the  adjacent  moors  or  comn^onsy 
pared  and  bomt  for  the  purpose. 

The  turnips  are  usually  fed  off,  and  the  land  so?m  with 
wlieat  between  November  and  the  end  of  February;  firom 
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the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  late  sown  wheat  it  becomes  very 
liable  to  mildew.  The  turnips  remaining  unconsumed  after 
Candlemas,  are  followed  with  barley  and  seeds.  In  the 
country  of  Kentisbury,  Payhembury,  and  through  the 
ClystSi  as  well  as  in  the  North  Tawton  q^uarteri  grey  and 
white  pease  arc  frequently  made  the  breaking  crops,  in  pre- 
paration for  wheat :  thesci  as  well  as  the  bean-stubbles,  are 
gleaned  immediately  ;^fter  harvest;  the  usual  dressing 
being  spread,  it  is  ploughed  neatly  under,  with  about 
Cwo  bushels  of  seed-wheat  per  acre,  into  eight  or  ten-fiir- 
row  ridges.  The  small  comb  left  after  the  last  Airrow,  it 
Strewed  with  fresh  seed,  and  moulded  up  as  deep  and  dose^ 
or  left  at  wide  and  open,  as  the  farmer  chooses.  The  re- 
sult of  these  different  modes  of  conducing .  the  wheat- 
husbandry,  deduced  from  many  cases  occurring  in  difie* 
rent  parts  of  the  distriA,  equals  a  general  average  produce 
of  25  bushels,  weighing  61  lbs.  each,  the  struck  Winches- 
ter measure,  per  acre. 

The  taking  of  three  white  straw  crops  in  succession^ 
however  prevalent  in  the  preceding  distrifts,  is  not  with- 
out many  exceptions  in  common  usage  here.  Through  the 
Qysts,  and  in  many  places  east  of  tlie  river  Dart,  as  wdt 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  distriA,  the  wheat- stubbles  are 
cither  winter-fallowed,  or  carry  Imish  turnips  fed  off,  and 
the  land  sown  in  the  ensuing  ispring  with  oats  or  barley 
with  seeds.  The  stubbles  also  of  the  second  white  straw 
erop  are  frequently  winter-fallowed,  sometimes  folded  with 
the  fhrm  sheep ;  dressed  with  dnng  and  lime  for  turnips, 
sown  about  Midsummer,  occasionaHy  hoed,  and  such  of 
ti\e  land  as  is  cleaned  before  Christmas,  sown  with  wheat, 
or  as  before  stated,  with  spring  com  and  seeds ;  the  latter 
management  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  judicious  and  pro*  . 
fitaNc.  Wherever  tht  turnips  fail  in  any  of  these  prepara- 
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Mem,  th^  land  Is  sb^n  with  vHeat,  tha  ^arly  crops  of 
Which  are  generatly  eateeaied  the^best  sample,  and  by  far 
\hc  freest  from  the  mildew. 

D^sTxicT  rii. 

On  the  stiff  flinty  loams  along  the  sea-coaist  between 
ISidmouth  and  Lymej  it  is  usual  to  plough  the  old  lays 
in  February,  and  sow  oats  upon  the  flag  \  when  the  bat- 
stubble  is  not  very  foul  (which  is  rarely  the  case),  Jt  is 
ploughed  immediately  after  harvest,  and  every  exertion 
made  to  clean  it  in  time  for  sowing  wheat,  with  the  cu&<> 
tomaxy  dressing  of  lime,  before  the  end  of  November.  - 
Grey  and  white  pease  very  often,  in  like  manner,  pirecedt 
%  crop  of  wheat.  Upon  the  more  loose  and  friable  soils 
in  this  quarter,  it  is  also  customary  to  break  up  with  a 
thin  clean  slice  in  February,  and  summer-fallow  for  wheat 
IMP  turnips  t  when  the  wheat-fallow  is  made,  it  is  usually 
dltNed  with  SO  hogsheads,  of  the  capacity  of  the  cider<» 
hogshead,  of  clean  stone-lime  per  acre,  ploughed  utideit 
with  the  ^eed-wheat  into  four  or  six-furr6w  ridges )  ot 
where  the  work  is  left  flat,  the  seed  and  lime  are  well 
dragged  and  harrowed  in  together.  When  turnips  pre^ 
cede  the  crop  of  wheat,  the  same  dressing  of  lime  ift 
appbed,  and  in  like  manner ;  the  turnips  are  fed  off,  and 
the  wheat  30wn  between  November  and  Candlemas :  thd 
late'^soi^n  wheat  is  alwa3rs  very  liable  to  the  rust  or  mil- 
dew* These  are  the  usual  preparations  for  wheat  along 
the  9ea-coast. 

Through  the  tillage  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  ol 
Asminster,  and  all  the  country  bordering  upon  the  county 
«f  Zko^tet,  the  average  produce  of  wheat  from  about  nin^ 
j^dES  of  seedi  appears  to  be  24  bushels  of  69  lbs.  each 
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per  acre.-  In  the  country  north  of  the  river  Axe^  snd- 
north-westwardly  from  Colyton»  the  praflice  is  to  break 
up  the  old  lays  for  oats,  as  before  stated  *»  clean  and  dres9 
the  oat-stubbles  with  10  hogsheads  of  stone  or  phalk  lime  v 
sow  from  eight  to  ten  pecks  pf  seed-wheat  in  round  or 
flat  ridges,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  yields  a  produce  of 
18  bushels  per  acre.  This  is  rated  to  be  the  produce  of 
the  higher  parts  of  the  country ;  the  lower  fields,  cuki« 
vated  on  a  marl  bottom,  and  with  the  occasional  inter* 
vention  of  pea  and  turnips,  as  well  as  oats  for  a  breaking 
crop,  are  stated  to  average  28  bushels  per  acre. 

The  wheat  preparation,  through  the  vale  of  Honiton^ 
and  along  the  marly  lands  bordering  upon  the  river  Otter, 
is  that  of  lay  oats  upon  the  flag ;  the  oat-stubbles  are 
cleaned  inEAiediately  after  harvest^  asid  dressed  with  » 
compost  of  lime  and  marl,  in  a  proportion  of  six  of 
joBarl  to  one  of  lime,  prepared  in  the  preceding  summer : 
the  mixing  is  spread  upon  the  fallow  previous  to  its  last 
ploughing,  when  the  dressing  and  seed  are  ploughed 
under  (as  the  nature  of  the  ground  may  require)  into 
foiir,  six,  or  eight-furrow  ridges,  closed  up,  and  finished 
in  the  manner  before  noticed}  the  fields  are  left  well 
gripped  and  water-furrowed  ;  and  the  average  produce  is 
stated  to  amount  lo  22  bushels  of  61ilbsv  each^  per  acre* 

The  wheat-crop  upon  the  Black-down  hiUs  is  preceded 
by  lay-oats  ;  the  oat-stubble  is  winter-fallowed  for  wheat, 
and  occasionally  for  turnips;  and  dressed  with  10  or  12 
hogsheads  of  lime,  mixed  with  six  or  eight  cart-loads  of 
rotten  dung,  of  20  bushels  each,  per  acre.  The  wheat- 
fallow  being  ready  about  Michaelmas,  the  dressing  is 
spread  and  ploughed  undei^  with  the  wheat,  10  pecks  per 
ftcre,  into  four-furrow  ridges, .  and  .yielding  an  average 
produce  of  18  bushels  per  acre.  The  wheavstubbles  ia 
the  milder  parts  of  this  district  are  occasionally  sown  with 
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ftresy  Which  alter  being  fed  ofF,  the  ground  is  again 
deanedi  dressed  with  lime  and  marlj  and  sown  again  with 
wheat;  the  prcxluce  being  the  same  as  before ^ated. 

On  the  Black-down  hills,  the  severity  of  the  winter 
prevent^  the  cultare  of  tares ;  and  the  lateness  of  the 
vrbcat-harvest  also  precludes  any  advantage  bcin^  derived 
from  bmsh^turnips. 

i^ithemgh  it  was  by  no  means  andcrstood  that  any  re* 
stratnts  with  regard  to  cropping  were  imposed  upon  the 
tetiantry  of  this  district,  beyond  what  has  been  already 
mentioned,  still  the  praAicc  of  taking  three  white  straw 
crops  in  succession,  is  much  less  freqUent  than  in  the 
more  we^em  parts  of  the  county.  The  result  of  tht9 
noderation,  and  the  general  forbearance  in  paring  the 
90«nd  dry  land,  are  amply  illustrated  in  the  preceding 
and  following  detail  of  this  district. 

The  only  common  field  to  be  noticed  in  this  place  ist 
Braunten  great  open  field,  which  contains  about  1250 
acres ;  it  b  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  high  grounds  ixr 
that  parish,  and  is  bounded  southwardly  by  a  range  of 
salt  and  other  marsh-lands.  Its  soil  consists  of  a  deep 
rich  brown  loam,  of  a  loose  aad  friable  texture;  and 
which,  titte  immemorial,  has  been  known  to  teem  with 
incessant  crops.  Latterly,  with  a  part  of  the  spring- 
corn  is  sown  a  portion  of  clean  red  clover ;  which,  with 
potatoes,  turnips,  and  vetches,  form  a  shift  of  green 
crops,  now  the  usual  preparation  for  wheat  \  and  which^ 
hf  a  majority  of  the  occupiers,  is  stated  to  answer  infi« 
Bitely  better  than  the  culture  of  uriieat,  barley,  oats,  and 
wheat  again,  wUch,  in  unvaried  succession,  formerly 
composed  the  husbandry  of  this  highly-favoured  field. 
In  the  present  system  of  management,  the  crop  of  oats  is 
aoperseded  by  the'  miscellaneons  shif^,  and  where  they 
mUl  find  k  nscetsary  to  dung  very  highly  for  potatoes ; 
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and  althoTjgli  generally  succeeded  with  frbcaJtf  thtit  <Mp 
ia  not  found  to  be  more  crippled,  or  root-^fallen^  thait 
when  it  is  produced  after  tares,  turnips,  or  upon  ibt 
clover*lay. 

The  average  produce  is  here  given  in  at  85  bushels  per 
acre.  The  wheat  ari9h>  or  stubble,  b  sonetiines  winter* 
£tllowed ;  but  it  more  frequently  remains  untouched  until 
Candlemas,  for  the  depasturing  of  sheep,  and  the  com* 
snon  stock  of  the  parish.  The  barley  crop  which  sue* 
ceeds,  is  generally  put  in  after  the  second  ploughing  ^  the 
seed  required  is  about  three  bushels  per  acre,  and  yields 
an  average  produce  of  S5.  The  quantity  and  qoality  of 
this  crop  is,  by  some  of  the  farmers^  asserted  to  be  inferior 
.  to  whaf  it  amounted  to  under  the  former  management 
of  the  field  i  others,  however,  are  of  a  widely  di£kttu9 
opinion. 


SECT.  T.— HTB- 

There  is  no  rye  cultivated  for  x  crop  .«ny  where  is 
this  county }. in  some  instances,  a  small  portioa  is  som^ 
times  sown  with  tares,  ibr  spring*food.  An  opinion  pro» 
vails^  that  this  grain  was  formerly  eidtiva^ted  to  a  cons^ 
derable  extent  through  the  county  at  large,  excepting^ 
only  upon  those  extensive  commons  lying  in  Venville,. 
and  abutting  on  Dartmoor  and  EuMor  Forestsu  This 
conje£hire  seems  confimoed  in  a  Urikiflg  degree,  frdm  the- 
vast  quantity  of  rye-straw  which  is  found  to  farm  tll0 
lower  layer  in  all  the  ancient  thatched  bviidiags,  and  Utt^ 
i^estiges  of  an  ancient  cnittvation,  wfaidb.  are  ck»ly  to  bw 
tiraced  on  all  the  extensive  modrs  and  counlidtas  wlispis 
occupy  so  brge  a  proportktt  of  the  cd«Btrj4    M4mhfgt 
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fidds  of  rye  are  said  to  have  been  cultivated,  although 
the  soil  and  substrata  are  by  no  means  suited  to  the 
nature  of  that  grain. 


SECT*  VI.— BARLEY* 

DISTRICT  I. 

A  CROP  of  barley  generally  succeeds  to  that  of  wheat : 
the  wheat  stubbles  are  ploughed  under  about  the  middle  of 
February,  and  every  means  used  to  cleanse  the  ground  by 
the  middle  of  April ;  but  other  labours  pressing  at  this 
season,  there  is  little  opportunity  of  destroying  the  root- 
-weeds  that  have  been  gathering  strength  all  winter.  About 
the  middle  of  Apri^  the  barley  is  sown  broad-cast.  Three 
busheb  and  a  half  per  acre,  dragged,  and  harrowed  in^ 
and  the  land  left  smooth  with  the  roll  for  mowing.  Tht 
barley  is  gathered  from  the  swart>h  into  sheaves,  bound 
with  wheat-straw  reed,  and,  after  the  swarth-com  is  se« 
cured,  the  fields  are  carefully  raked,  and  the  rakingt 
srcnred  away  for'  hog-fbod,  or.  other  domestic  use.  The 
crop  is  transported  to  the  barn  or  stack-yards  on  carts^ 
or,  where  wheel-carriages  are  not  used,  upon  the  horses' 
backs^  and  in  the  crooks  or  cradles  before  mentioned. 
The  season  is  generally  so  far  favourable,  as  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  forming  small  stooks  in  the  field. 

The  harvest  being  generally  in  by  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember,  the  management  of  the  first  barley-crop  is  fire* 
quently  repeated  for  a  second,  or  a  crop  of  oats.  The 
mverage  produce  of  the  first  crop  after  wheat,  is  stated 
•t  30  boshds  I  but  when  barky  follows  turnips  or  potatoes, 

d6  bushels 
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S6  bushels  per  acre.    The  third  white  straw  crop,  whethei^ 
of  barley  or  oats,  rarely  exceeds  20  bushels  per  acre. 

An  instance  of  extraordinary  produce  from  Spalding 
and  burning)  followed  in  part  by  the  drill-husbandry,  is 
related  by  a  gentleman  of  Barnstable,  who  having  an 
estate  in  the  parish  of  Ilfracombe,  first  pared  and  burnt 
a  field,  the  soil  of  which  was  a  sound  gf  ey  loam  of  a  mo- 
derate depth,  and  iying  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
killas  rock;  the  soil  is  represented  to  have  been  an 
assemblage  of  decompounded  schistus,  which  forms  the 
usual  subsoil  in  that  neighbourhood  :  the  field  had  been 
at  rest  for  many  years,  and  agreeable  to  the  general  idea. 
Its  herbage  required  improvement  from  a  course  of  tillage. 

To  begin  this  operation,  the  field  was  first  pared  and 
burnt  i  and  all  the  ashes  produced  from  the  combustion 
of  the  green  sward,  were  mixed  with  a  proportion  of 
eighty  Winchester  bushels  of  lime  per  acre.  The  land  > 
was  then  thrice  ploughed,  and  turnips  drilled  in  at  the 
distance  of  one  foot  a-part ;  hoed,  and  set  regularly  out 
upon  the  rows :  they  were  drawn  and  carted  off  the  land ; 
and  the  field  sown  with  wheat  broad-cast  by  the  first  of 
December  following.  The  wheat-stubble  was  ploughed 
under  before  Christmas,  and  prepared  with  two  earths 
more  by  the  middle  of  April,  when  barley  was  drilled  in 
rows,  at  eleven  inches  and  a  half  a«part ;  afterwards  scari-* 
fied  and  horse-hoed, '  in  the  manner  required  by  the  drill 
praftice ;  and  produced  sixty-six  bushels  and  a  half  of 
barley,  with  HO  bundles  of  straw,  weighing  28  lbs.  each, 
per  acre :  the  weight  of  the  barley  was  about  48  lbs.  per 
bushel. 

The  value  of  the  land  before  these  operations  com;- 
menced,  is  stated  to  have  been.S/.  per  acre :  the  value  of 
it  after,  was  not  mentioned ;  and  the  surveyor  bad  not 
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i«i  opportunity  of  examining  the  field  in  person.  No 
lycount  was  taken  or  kept  of  the  value  of  the  wheat  and 
turnip  crops^  but  they  are  stated  to  have  been  propor- 
tionably  abundant  with  the  crop  of  barley.  The  barley* 
straw  is  generally  regarded  of  less  value  for  fodder  than 
the  Wraw  of  oatS)  or^  even  the  foliage  combed  from  the 
bundles  of  wheat-reed.  The  awning  iron  is  frequently, 
but  not  always  used,  previous  to  the  last  winnowing  of 
the  barley ;  but  no  sort  of  value  seems  to  be  set  upon  the 
wheat,  barley,  or  other  chaff,  for  horse-food.. 

Malting  is  generally  a  business  of  itself,  the  farmers 
spmetimes  sending  their  barley  to  be  malted,  paying  about 
five  guineas  per  score  bushels  to  the  maltster;  every  fourth 
bafihd  of  barley  is  heaped,  on  delivery  to  the  maltster  } 
the  same  on  being  returned  in  mak,  with  an  increase 
upon  the  barley  as  24  to  20. 

Barley  constitutes  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  bread- 
ipom  used  in  farm-houses,  and  by  the  peasantry  of  the 
eoontry;  the  mode  of  making  it  was  not  noticed  as  de« 
serving  of  particular  attention:  the  husks  are  separated 
finom  the  meal  in  the  same  manner  as  the  broad  bran  is 
sifted  from  the  wheat-flour,  and  with  both  of  which  the^ 
use  yeast  pr  bann#  and  occasionally  leaven. 

KSTR2CT  11. 

The  usual  practice  of  Mr.  Extgj,  in  the  management 
ttf  bis  barley  land,  is  to  turn  it  over  a  good  foil  pitch,  as 
soon  as  the  turnips  are  removed  from  off  the  field  :  the 
ploughed  ground  is  dragged,  scufiied,  and  harrowed,  until 
IpfSciently  fine  tp  receive  the  seed-barley,  which  is  then 
yut  in  with  the|  improved  drilled  plough,  in  rows  at  nine 
inches  a»part  \  requiring  about  five  pecks  of  seed  to  the 
|wsc$  the. intervals  are  scarified  as  soon  as  the  plant  has 
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formed  tU  coronal  ro^tf  and  horse-hoed  ^en  eight  or 
nine  inches  high :  cost  about  Sd»  per  acre  each  tiRic,  a*  a 
man,  a  boy,  and  a  horse^  will  scarify,  or  horse-hoe,  about 
seven  acres  per  day.  .  After  the  last  hoeing,  lOlbs.  of 
common  red  clover,  Slbs.  of  white  Dutch,  21b6.  of  trefoil^ 
and  half  a  bushel  of  hievre,  are  sown  per  acre,  and  har* 
rowed  in  with  Cook's  drill  harrow.  This  crop  is  mown 
at  harvest,  and  after  laying  some  time  in  the  swarth,  19 
bound  up  into  sheaves,  thrashed  by  hand  in  like  manner 
with  the  wheat,  and  usually  produces  about  40  bushel» 
per  acre.  Thie  clover  is  mown  the  first  year,  and  M  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term.  The  land  may  lay  at  rest 
from  three  to  ten  years  and  upwards. 
•  The  nK>te  common  pradice,  after  the  wheat*stBbbIe» 
are  pkm^d  vadcr  about  Chtiinnas  and  agata  rixHit 
the  middle  of  April,  is,  to  sow  barley  broad-cast,  three 
iMttfadis  and  a  half  to  the  acre,  dragged^  and  harrowed  in, 
and  the  gr6ttnd  rolled  for  the  convenience  of  mowing  9  it- 
is  sometimes  carried  hxise,  hot  more  frequently  boqn^  up 
and  housed^  or  madfe  up  into  small  ricks  or  stacks,  near 
the  bam  or  thrashing-miil..  Should  this  proire  to  be  the 
lasl  white  straw  crop,  but  whidi,  by-the-byc,  very  rarely 
happens,  about  61faf.  of  OMZimoo  red  clover,'and  front 
half  to  two  bushels  of  hievre,  are  sown  per  acre ;  but 
ynore  frequently  a  crop  of  oats  is  -takei^. 

The  barley  is  either  thrash<'d  with  mills  or  by  hand  ; 
and  does  not  exceed^  in  the.  neighbourhood  of  High 
Bickington,  St.  Giles,  and  Roboroiigh,  an  average  of  2S 
bushels  per  acre.  The  colture  of  barley  about  Iddealejr 
dgxd,  Monk  Oakhampton,  is  sometime^  preceded  by  a  crop 
of  turnips :  it  is  here  generally  confessed,,  that  little  good 
ftming  cafr  be  done  without  the  intervention  of  that 
erop ;  yet,  strange  to.aay»  upon  some  of  the  kindest  soil, 
Ifaecutotreof  tumi]pB  seeou  to  be  almost  totaHjt  disve^ 
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jprded*  Thft  produce  of  barley,  on  a  ((eneral  average 
dkough  this  quarter,  may  be  takeii  at  about  SO  bushels* 
par  acre.  In  the  neighbourhood  ^  Butrington,  Ash* 
ireigney,  and  Chumleigh,  from  9S  to  3£  bosKelt  per  acre, 
form  the  general  average,  and  drawn,  without  any  matci- 
lial  difference,  from  the  saine  fyKtem  of  management. 
About  Poughiil  and  Cadleigh,  the  ^vcr^^e  is  given  in  at 
30  atid  32  bushels";  and  in  short,  thd  same  may  be  stated 
of  the  average  crops  of  barley  through  the  quarters  of 
}ialberton,B9mpton,and  Stoodleigh;  for  although  in  these 
pbces  the  soil  is  frequently  found  to  vary  from  the  tender 
}oara  to  the  strong  moist  bottom,  more  applicable  to  this 
<ulture  of  oats  than  barley  ;  still  as  the  latter  crop  is  but 
seldom  sown,  where  the  land  is  not  properly  adapted  fbf 
it,  the  same  avcra7^c  may  very  fairly  be  taken  of  it^  pro* 
ffoee  in  all  those  places. 

The  crops  of  barley  cultivated  in  the  Drewsteignton 
quarter,  are  under  much  the  same  management  as  those 
jttst  noticed ;  the  average  produce  fluAuates  also  between 
S8  and  Sfi  bushels  per  acre^  This  barley  seems  to  com- 
inaad  a  decided  superiority  in  point  of  quality,  as  It  sel-i 
ilom  weighs  lessthav  52  lbs.  and  is  often  found  to  advanpe 
9$  Mgh  ?s  54l^»  th^  striked  Winchester  bushel. 

filSTSJCT  IIJp 

hk  the  western  division  of  this  distrift,  there  is  but* 
little  barley  cultivated,  and  that  only  on  the  dry  tender 
lands,  which  after  being  twice  ploughed,  and  made  tole* 
rably  fine,  are  sown  four  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  harrowed 
in.  This  is  generally  Jeft  rolled,  for  the  convenience  of 
^sowing  at  harvest,  when  it  is  bound  up  as  before  statecj, 
m4  \»  ^^und  jto  yieM  an  average  of  26  bushels  per  acre, 
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la  ibe  castarn  diTiaiGfi,  the  wheat  arish  ii  generally  irister*^ 
fiAcnvcd>  firequeotly  ploughed  twice  afterwards^  sown  in 
the  same  manner,  and  is  stated  to  average  a  prpduce  ef 
88  bushels,  of  46lbf.  each,  per  acre. 

PismcT  jr. 

The  barley  aihiyated  in  this  distrift,  is  either^  after 
tsmips  fed  off  the  preceding  winter,  or  npon  wheat  stub- 
bles»  generally  winter^faDowed  between  Michaehnas  and 
Christmas;  in  either  case,  a  good  tilth  is  prepared  by 
the  middle  of  April  for  the  reception  of  the  seed^  whicK 
i&  then  put  in  broad-cast,  from  three  and  a  half  to  four 
faoshels  per  acre,  and  generally  harrowed  in  with  lOlbs* 
«(  red  clover  and  half  a  bushel  of  ray-grass;  or  Slbs.  of 
dover^  4Ibs.  of  trefoil,  and  the  same  quantity  of  raj*. 
glass.  When  seeds  are  not  sown,  the  third  white  strarw 
(QTC^  of  oats  or  barley  necessarily  follows^ 

The  result  of  this  management,  from  the  mean  of  a. 
Qomber  of  cases  noted  in  the  survey  of  this  distriA  xs» 
barley  after  wheat,  29 ii  after  turnips,  S4^i,  of  Sllbs^ 
Gpch^  the  struck  Winchester  bushel,  per  iiore  ;  when  the 
durd  crop  is  taken  in  the  place  of  sced^ ;  if  barky,  20  ^; 
if  oats»  24  bushels  per  acre ;  the  latter  prevails  but  too 
gcneraUy  in  the  interior  of  the  distridl.  Along  thq  sea- 
coast,  the  grain  is  thinner  skinned,  and,  upon  the  whole^ 
^  s^periof  satnpk  to  that  generally  prc^lu^ed  ia  the  tnbnd 
country^ 

msTRicT  r. 

The  average  crop  of  barky  in  this  district  is  28  bushels, 
of  50lbs.  each,  per  aqre.*    In  Buckland  an^  Widdecombe 
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tift  the  Moor>.  the  barley  is  thin  in  its  form,  thick  in  its  ' 
skdn^  and  altogether  a  much  inferior  sample  to  that  pro- ' 
diiced  in  the  country  below. 

DISTRICT  ri. 

The  average  of  the  barley-crops  through  the  distrid, 
b  found  to  be  36  Winchester  bushels,  of  52  lbs.  each» 
po'aere^ 

z>isTkicT  rxi^ 

The  crops  of  barley  along  the  sea«coast|  are  cultirated 
after  r^lar  crops  of  turnips,  brush  turnips  upon  wheat* 
stubble,  or  the  wheat^stubbles  winter-fallowed.  The  quan- 
tity of  seed  usually  required  is  about  three  bushels  and  a 
hali^  harrowed  under  about  the  middle  of  April  with 
seedSf  and  the  ground  left  rolled  and  smooth  for  mowing : 
STCr^e  produce,  40  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  higher 
coomtry  before  noticed,  lying  north  of  the  river  Axe, 
north  and  westwardly  of  Colyton,  few  turnips  are  culti- 
vated. The  average  produce  given  in  of  the  barley  crops 
llpon  wheat  stubbles,  sometimes,  although  rarely,  winter- 
i^owed,  is  25  bushels  per  acre.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
country,  bordering  upon  the  Coley  and  Axe  rivers,  afford-  - 
iog  frequent  opportunities  for  brush  turnips  being  fed  off  . 
in  time  for  getting  the  Und  in  good  tilth,  barley  is  then 
.  sown  in  the  usual  manner,  with  seeds,  and  is  stated  to 
avera^^c  a  produce  of  40  bushels  per  acre.  Upon  the 
marly  grounds  in  the  vale  of  Honiton,  and  the  Otter 
river,  and  where  turnips  intervene  between  wheat  and 
barley,  the  latter  crop  is  stated  at  an  average  of  34  bushels 
per  acre.    The  crops  of  barley  upon  tbc  Black-down  hills, 

©BVON.]  N  generally 
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'generally  succeeding  wheat,  sometimes  With,  hut  mote 
frequently  without  a  winter-fallow,  is  stated  at  ah  arerage 
produce  of  26  bushels  per  acre. 


SECT,    VII.— OATS. 


DISTRICT  /. 


The  oats  generally  cultivated  here,  are  sown  tipoQ  such 
'Strong  wet  soils  as,  in  their  present  condition,  are  altbge^ 
'ther  unfit  for  the  more  delicate  grain  of  barley;  they  srfc 

occasionally  found  to  occupy  the  third  place,  after  pi^c- 
•  ceding  crops  of  wheat  and  barley :  the  oat  requiring  W 

close  and  firm  footing  for  its  support,  and  for  entering  its 

■  roots  downwards,  renders  such  close  chys  by  far  the  most 
applicable  to  its  culture.  The  tillage  bestowed  upon  this 
icrop,  is  seldom  more  than  to  turn  over  at  a  good  foil 

'pitch,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  wheat,  barley,  6r 
^preceding  oat-stubble;  and  as  the  soil  may  be  more  c/r 
less  free ^r  stubborn,  to  sow  black  or  white  oats^  'Stic 
former  always  the  ^earliest,  and  on  the  coldest  ami 
'strongest  Innd :  the  seed  used  is '  seldom  less  than  tfL 
-bushels  per  acre,  of  which,  after  all  the  pains  taken  in 
dragging  and  harrowing,  a  large  proportion  remains  lo6Sc 
upon  the  surface,  and  is  immediately  devoured  by  the 
larks,  rooks,  and  pigeons, 

The  potatoe-oat  is  growing  so  much  in  estimation,  as  to 
threaten  the  exclusion  of  the  Poland  and  short-smalls  \ 
but  on  the  whole,  the  black  oat  seems  that  which  is  most 

■  generally  cultivated.  i 

•  The 
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-  The  t>at  trop  k  coAirtaiilT^mcmn,  aad  afteifwards  botiitd 
ip  (is  Ihearesi  and  traost>orred  in  Hke  manner  with  the 
htfley  and  other  crop?^  to  the  bant  t>r  stack-yard.  Its 
overage  produce^  when  aown  opon  the  flag,  40  bodids 
the  first  crop  $  after  wheat  34  busheb :  but»  to  nse  the 
cxpresiuon  of  the  country,  if  18  busfads  per  acre  are  oi>« 
taioed  by  sowing  six,  or  that  the  fanner  can  net  two 
grains  only  for  one  that  is  sown,  be  begins  to  think  it 
liigh  tkne  to  discontinne  cropping.  The  oat-^straw  is 
generally  used  for  fixider  in  the  barn*yard$ ;  and,  so  far 
Is  liras  commonly  understood,  the  oats  are  employed  as 
horte^food  soljely;  there  being  few  sheliing-mills,  and 
little  or  no  oatmeal  manufaAured  in  the  country. 

The  black  oat  is  mostly  found  to  outweigh  the  white 
•ati  from  two  to  four  pounds  per  bushel.  There  are  in« 
StartoeSy  hdwererj  of  the  potatoe  and  other  white  oats 
iveighii^  40lbs*  per  bushel,  although  the  general  average 
will  not  warrant  a  higher  return  than  from  34  to  SSibs. 
the  striked  Winchester  measure. 

- :  Fiom  tlie  same  authority  that  the  statement  of  the  pro* 
ibceof  barley  is  derived,  by  the  drill-husbandry,  id- the 
preceding  sefiion,  there  is  now  ^  foe  detailed  the  reaioh 
of  a  similar  trial  respecting  the  produce  of  oats.  A  pM# 
of  land  on  Biddedown,  in  the  parish  of  Ilfracombe  (the 
soil  and  substxatum  of  which  may  be  understood  by  re* 
ference  to  the  field  where  the  barley  was  cultivated),  after 
being  spaded  and  burnt,  and  dressed  with  the  usual" quan- 
tity of  lime  per  acre,  was  firtt  sown  with  wheat,  and 
aiterwafds  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  oats.  The  oat  arisfay 
or  stubble,  was  not  ploughed  up  until  Lady  Day,  between  « 
0biA  time  and  Mklsummer  it  was  thrice  ploughed^ 
sbcsicd  with  160  hors^^oads,  or  seams,  of  rotten  dung 
per  acre,  «and  turnips  4riUcd  in  rows,  about  a  foot  a-part. 
In  At  litt^  :tnd  xtf  June  or  beginning;  of  July.    These 
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ime  ill  hood,  and  set  out  regtilarij  in  the  rows>  and  the 
turnips  were  aU  drawn  from  off  thefietd  before  the  lOtk  of 
March;  when^  after  once  ploiighbg,  white  oats  were  drilled' 
in  rows,  at  thdf  distance  of  eleven  inches  and  a  qqarters 
The  intenrals  were  twice  scarified  with  the  conkers  ;r- cat- 
ting about  two  inches  of  the  spaces  each  time)  and  ono& 
korse-^hoedy  cutting  about  five  inches  of  the  mterval ;  and 
by  the  same  operation  moulding  up  the  rows  of  com. 
The  crop  was  mown  at  harvest^  and  bound  into  sheaves, 
about  nine  or  ten  inches  through  at  the  band,  thrashed 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  yielding  a  produce  of  115 
favishcls  per  acre  ^  each,  bushd  weigfaiog,  by  estimation, 
about  35lbs.        .  '  . 

'  A  part  of  the  Iteld,  which  was  preoisdiy  the  same  m 
^naKty,  and  had  undergone  the  same  treatment,  was 
sown  broad-cast,  and  harrowed  in  ;  and  yielded  a  produce 
at  the  rate  of  88  bushels  per  acre :  the  gran,  apparently^ 
of  the  same  quality.         '      .     '  • 

The  value  of  the  hnd  upon  which  Utese  crops  wei^ 
swed,  is  rated  at  40/.  per  acre*,  it  was  seeded  cfown  at 
the  time  of  the  last  hoeing,  the  intervals  with  5ibs.  oiF 
red  dovcr,  and  half  a  peck  of  hievre,  or  ray  grass,  pe^r 
acre. 

^  JU  has  been  before  remarked,  thar  trench-ploughing  is 
nearly,  if  not  wholly,  confined  to  the  praAice  of  one  gen* 
tleman  in  this  part  of  the  district  Supposing  this  opera»- 
tion  to  have  been  performed,  and  that  the  ground  has 
been  once  or  twice  well  dragged,  harrowed  and  roiled, 
jMits  are  put  in  .by  Mr.  Extcr  in  the  same  manner 'as  has 
>ccn  Doticed  of  wheat  and  barley,  requiring  about-  tw^ 
bushels  and  u  half  of  seed  per  atre.    The  drilled  ground 
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it  then  rolled  close  dowiiy  and  compressed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible with  the  heavy  moocstone  roller.  This  crop  is  scuf- 
fled and  horseshoed,  at  nearly  the  same  stages  of  its 
groiTth  as  Jias  been  stated  of  barley ;  it  is  harvested  ^nd 
•thrashed  much  in  xhe  same  manner  ^  and  the  fair  average 
produce  is  given  in  at  40  bushels  per  acre*  The  oat> 
stubble  is  ploughed  under  before  Christmas,  and  is  left 
QBiouched  in  that  state  until  about  the  middle  of  May*; 
.when  it  is  cross-ploughed^  harrowed^  and  prepared  for 
iurnips.  ,  ij 

•^  It  b9S  occurred  in' a  few  instances,  for  lay  oats  to  havjC 
)f9^  jmade  tlie  hre^king^-crop,  and  to.se^^  with  suUo- 
c^pent  dressings,  as  the  forerunnef  to  a  crop  of  v;faeat :  ip 
these  cascsj  a  produce  has  far  exceeded  the  fyorage  ob- 
tained frc»n  the  ordinaiy  mode  of  cultivating  oats  in  tl^ 
coootry  i  for>  as  this,  is  usually  made  the  last  of  a  series  of 
white  straw  crops,  and  the  culture  of  it  merely  tot  phmh 
down  the  former  stubble,  and  hafrow  firom  five  and  a  \^ 
to  six  bosheb  of  seed-corn  in,  the  farmer  gqnerally  con^ 
$iders  himself  very  well  rewarded,  if  this  last  crop  wijl 
amount  to  25  bushels  per  acre.  The  oats  commonly  c^^ 
tivated  will  weigh  about  361bs.  the  striked  Winchester 
busheL 

DISTRICT  UK 

In  both  dfivisions  of  this  di$triO»  black  oats  general^ 
succeed  either  whea,t  or  barley;  these  are  sown  upon  the 
first  ploughing  in  the.  beginning  of  March,  five  bustiels  to 
the  acre  \  and  average  a  general  produce  of  2^  bush^, 
we^hiog  3(;ib^  cacb^  peracre. 


r:^^ 
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DISTRICT  ir. 

The  laiid  prdvirig  so  very  favourable  to  the  culture  rf 
barley,  bnt  few  oats  arc  sown,  arid  those  only  the  last  o^ 
"die  three  white  straw  crops  put  in  upon  one  ploughing^ 
and  Accompanied  with  the  same  grass-seeds  before  iiiefi- 
tioped.  Average  produce  of  oats,  25  bushels  of  W^b/, 
and  a  half  each,  per  acre.  On  the  stronger  lands,  ^om'e 
exceptions  occurred  to  the  more  common  husbandry  A 
the  district,  where  it  was  usual  to  make  oats,  instead  of 
turnrps'  or  wheat,  the  first,  or  breaidng  crop,  Itl  thh 
case,  the  ground  is  ploughed  dean,  and  to  a  good  fSi 
pitch  in  February ;  oats,  from  five  to  six  bushels  per  acttf, 
are  sown  upon  the  flag,  and  harrowed  in. 

The  oat-stubble  is  ploughed  immediately  after  harvest?, 
got  as  dean  as  possible,  and  dressed  with  the  usual  qOan- 
•tity  t)f  lime,  sown  broatl-cast  about  the  middle  of*  Nd- 
vcmber  with  whieat,  harrowed  in,  and  succeeded  witll 
barley  aild  seeds,  '  Produce :  oats,  ♦C  bushels ;  whea^,  20  \ 
"and  barley,  S2  bushck,  pel*  acre.  ' 

JOJSTRICT  y. 

Oats  being  generally  the  last  ^f  a  series  of  white  straw 
crops,  and  sown  upon  one  ploughing,  seldom  exceed  the 
jjroduce  of  barley,  weighing  from  36  to  40lbs.  the  struck 
Winchester  theasiirc.  The  large  extent  of  grass,  in  com- 
'parison  with  tlie  tillage4and  at 'Btfckland  and  Widde- 
»tombc  in  the  Moor, -in  some  measorcacdOtimsftfrlhfc 
average  given  in  of  the  cotn-crop«  in  those  ^zrrisiL 
Oats,  40  bushels  \  wheat,  20 ;  and  barley,  32  bushels,  per 
acre.  The  former  is  often  made  the  breaking  crop^  and 
sown  after  skirting,  in  preparation  for  wheat* 
■*-*•*•  -  ••  DISTRICT 
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■  'The  av^erage  produce  of, the  pat  qrop  in  thk  dUtri^,  i^ 
48  boslieis^  of  401b$.  each>  per  acre. 


DISTRICT  VtU 


The  culture  of  oats  being  generally  upon  the  old  lay 
grounds,  through  this  distrid,  their  average  produce  is 
itatodat  40  bushels  per  acre. 


6SCT4.  VIII.  AND  IX.-^BEAN8  AND  PBASB.  ' 

DI&TSICT  r.  r 

A  FEW  hog-pease  and  some  beans,  are  occasionally  cul- 
tiyated«  but  not  to  an  extent  deserving  a  place  in  the  com- 
mon husbandry  of  this  distriA. 

DISTMXCT  II. 

The  soil  in  many  places  southwardly  of  Stoodleigh,  and 
for  a  considerable  distance  round  Tiverton,  being  favour- 
able to.  the  culture  of.  grey  and  good  boiling  pease,  it  is 
common  to  cultivate  those  crops  in  the  following  manner  : 
a  part  of  the  lay-ground  intended  to  be  broken  .up  for  a 
course  of  jtillage,  is  dressed  with  about  SO  or  120  seams  of 
good  farm-yard  and  stable  dung)  this  is  nearly  turned 
under  a  moderately  thick  slice,  in  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
Imiary,  and  the  pease  sown  broad-cast,  and  liarrowed  in  \ 
ilMB  feed  feNfoirodi  ^  for  grey  or  hog«pease,  four  bushels ; 
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white,  or  Prussian  boilers,  about  three  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Produce  of  hog«pease,  24  bushels ;  of  boilers,  18  bushels 
'  per  acre*  The  pea-stubbles  are  dressed  witli  six  or  eight 
hogsheads  of  lime  per  acre»  and  sown  with  wheat }  the 
produce  of  which  very  seldom  fall  short  of  26  bushels  per 
acre.  The  small  pea-straw  or  haulm,  is  commonly  used 
as  rack-meat  for  horses  before  Candlemas* 

PISTHTCT  y. 

A  few  pease  and  beans  haye  been  recently,  cixitivated  i| 
Teigngrace^  and  found  to  answer  very  well* 

DISTRICT  VX.  "" 

The  early  Charlton  pea  is  often  sown  as  a  brttking* 
crop  in  the  month  of  February.  These  will  be  ready  for 
the  bam  by  the  middle  of  July,  when  the  land,  if  not 
previously  dressed  for  the  pease,  is  manured  at  an  expeiise 
little  short  of  four  guineas  and  a  half  per  acre,  and  sown 
with  turnips  J  these  are  fed  off  in  the  course  of  the  en-- 
suing  winter,  and  followed  with  barley  and  seeds  in  the 
spring.  Average  produce  of  the  Charlton  pease,  from 
three  bushels  of  seed,  22  bushels ;  that  of  grey  pease,  from 
four  bushels  of  seed,  ^^  bushels  per  acre.  A  few  horse- 
beans  are  also  occasionally  sown  in  different  parts  of  this 
district. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Long  Barn,  finds  pease  upon  the  old 
lays,  an  excellent  preparation  for  wheat.  The  ground  is 
sometimes  trench-ploughed  in  February,  and  ^dwn  fiiroad^ 
cast  before  the  middle  of  March,  with  the  eat^iest  pease 
that  can  be  procured.  An  early  harvest  is  Vnaterial,  or 
account  of  cleaning  the  arish  in  time  for  putting  \k  wheat. 
This  arish  is  occasionally  sown  with  brush  tilrnips,  fSh- 
lowcd  with  barley,  and  laid  down  with  scd(Is.  Th^Tattcr 

mode 
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mode  leaves  Ae  land  in  good  eoaditim^'Md  ihne  vidn- 
aUecrops  are  obtained  within  twenty  mont^.  - 


DISTRICT  /. 

Ta%S8  ^  somctiin^,  aUiough  rather  spwingly^  sowft 
for  tprkig-food  in^ this- dMirift:  why  they  aren^  more 
generally  cultitated  far  iliia  -purpose,  isisaidotoc  5e  jowirig 
to  the  land  being  so  highly  charged  with  .Twater  during, 
winter,  that  the  north««asteriy  wikids.  ^eeeding  from 
Ezmoor  in  the  spring<]f  the  year,  a£t  wkhi'sucfa  ^excessive 
violence -on  the  saturMd  soil,  as  entirdy  to  pensh  an|| 
4iestroy  that  plant,  which  at  an  early  period  of  the  wintdv 
promised  every  thing  to  the  hopes  and  wnshesjof  the  tin- 
nier, as  an  ample  supply  of  spring-foodifer  his  ewes  and 
iambs.  •  This  evil^  thanks  to  kind  Providience,  is  not  with* 
out  its  remedy  I  and  when  that  shall  be  resorted  to,  in  the 
tnamier  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  demands,  wia>- 
tfr  tares,  mixed  with  rye,  will  form  as  valuable  a  source 
of  spring  food  in  the  county  of  Dc^'on,  as  ,they  are  al- 
Toady  faand  to  be  in  other  parts  <^  £nglan<£ 

A  circumstance  deserving  notice,  occurred  htely  in  tike 
parish  of  Chittlehampton,  where  a  field  of  i  winter  tares 
was  cohivated  and  fed  down,  the  £rst  tinie^^by  the  end  of 
March  I  the  second  time  by  t^  middle  of  May :  and  ^ 
both  times  the  plant  were  eaten  down  very  close ;  and  after 
tbe  second  feeding,  left  to  stand'  for  a  crop.  This  was 
harvested  eariy  in  August,  and  yielded  rather  more  than 
•90  boshds  per  acre*  The  stock  which '  depastured  upon 
[  taresi  irere  sheep  and  fearling  calves,  during  which 

time 
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might  be  exp^sft^  «Q  *tcj?cst  gj^qrcs  duriri^  si^JiMmcr*    ^ 
These  tares  were  sown  in  the  preceding  September, 
upon  a  wheat'Stubble,  aftei;^J)|,eippr  once  ploughed  j  three 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  harrowed  in. 

The  same  gentleinfo  hfiujnce  .^t^vated  tares  for  hay, 
and  has  had  one  ton  and  a  half  from  the  stack  per  acre. 
He  finds  that  the  bes^  ^ay  jis.|p.£now  the  tares,  and  let 
them  lay  till  they  begin  to  shew  some  considerable  degree 
0[  bc^t,  .wbm  the  iwartbt  arc  fifti^tA  lUld^f9pelujL'  tut ; 
and  after,  thejr  m  wdL-fbioliildM^hay  is.|^ui<^i^ib«iri  %94 
jlhouU  bo  ic6hsamc4  or- K^tfrii.emrty  in  fb^  jnrim^^r^jvi 
ffocouat'of  .ks  fmoonung  harsh  iuftd  irigkl)  bf  CHpps^^  ^ 
the  March  winds. .  The  tiourisbing  ^aliry  of.  jthi$  b^y^ 
when  given  alone,  to  horses,  required  its  .<i«4i|ti^y  %o  be 
limited,  and  to  supply  the  remaimikr  of  ih^v  foqi  j^XHn 
signer  or  meadosr^hay.  The  satuc  g^otlemaa  r^a&iirik^ 
that  when  the  crop  is  heavy,  the  lower  p^9  i^  ibe  hinqi 
vriM  be  less  iivititing  -than  tlie  upper  part ;  god  io  ord^ 
that  the  (whple  should  be  eateoieveoiynp,  he  »|fOmiKiiendft 
the  tare^hay  to  be  cut  small  in  a  comnxoz)  engine*  Thr 
-tares  should  6e  cut  for  hay  wh^.  the  lower  paft  of  thp 
'bine  is  in  fiill  pod,  and  its  upper  patt  in  blofiSQn^*  ^ 

The  crops  here  alluded  to,  yrece  vfducd  by  t^  pro^ 
prietor,  at  from  ten  to  t.^eive  pouods  pec  aoe,  exckip- 
aive  of  the  great  advantage  resulting  from  m  iiipr<3^^d 
quantity  of'  manure.  A  good  ^ir  crop  of  tar^^.^rhi^her 
used  for  soil,  or  made  into  bs^,  may  be  estimated  at  '6/. 
per  acre. 

•••     '  '  .  ...  ..»!  .    . 

•     .DJ8TMICT  iti.  ..    J».        .     .      7 

-  .   1.    ;:^     .  .-        ..  .1 

Tares,  vrhif±  Mr.Exter  .oecasiQnalIy.iiiksi|alfia  mVix^'M 
view  t^'green  food  only,  are  genendlyputi»itpc«J«A«aV 

barlej^ 
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^oaAtj,  or  oat  mbU^,  ploughed  dowm  imiM&aodf  aB9 
liarvest,  and  the  toves  drilkd  iarows  c^f.  o|ir  foot  ^s^^octi 
a&d  found  to  affinrd  a  valuable  8ilpp)f  fi/^pring  jfMd^and 
during  the  early  pan  i^  WRnioer.  Bdkh  wimee  tiiiOii 
spring  tares  are-  otca^onaitf  cubimtedfor  «oilMig;.ibiifc 
remarkably  fine  oHes  iKrere  observdL  in  tl|e  ^nldiflo^ef 
November  near  Tiverton*  At  Drewsteigoton,  frhofe  mti^ 
ter  tares  are  also  ire^ently  sown  for  spring  ipod,^4hce 
«aten,  and  then  shut  up  fi^r  a  cropf  tbeyi  ai4erage  i  pvbd«lt 
of  twenty  bu  sbels  per  aere-  The  vetch  haUbft^  pt(ms^itjhif 
good  horse-food,  particularly  if  the  crop  is  not  left  to 
stand  beyond  the  time  that  ths  lower  pods  zre  ripe.  These 
are  generally  sown  upon  wheat  stubbles,  and  are  always 
considere4  a  good  prepsiratioll  for  a  following  crop  of 
wheat. 

Tares  asc  sown,  by  some  particular  persons,  for  grceh 
food,  but  this  must'  not  be  considered  as  formmg  a  paat 
of  the  common  husbandry  of  the  distrift.  •    ■• 

A  neat  and  profitable  system  of  management  is  purisueS 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.'  Froude,  of  Dartington,  upon  abotft 
sixty  acres  of  arable  land.  The  first  preparation  is  % 
winter-fallow  ten  acres,  and  dung  for  potatoes  and"  eshrR' 
^nd  late  turnips  sown  upon  two-furrow  ridges.  <  -"  *  • 

Second  year — Fotatoe  and  turnip  land  sown  in.abQ^ 

equal  quantities,  with  oats  and  barley. 
Third  year— These  stubbles  sown  ythth  winter,   arid  t](ie 

spring  following  with  summer  tares,  for  late  soiliog^  ^, 
Fourth  year — The  winter  tare  ground  drilled  for .  early 

turnips,    drawn  or.  fed  off**  and  sown  with  yfhQgit,.Qn 

^^^  ■..'  :l 

fifth  ysar^in    the  spring  folloiyei^g,  ^h^Sff^JX  :C^^$T 
and  other  seeds;   the.surpm/jr  Jtare  jgro«nd  ,^.te5- 
'  ^owcdy  and  sown  with  barley  and  oats  wilh  seeds. 

The 
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tBit  wifiter  df  the  mth  year  bre^dc  up  amt  renew  the  san^ 
TODtittt  of  cropping^  varyiog  the  green  and  white  atnw 
gmpi  regularly  throughout  the  slii£t».  It  19  hut  justice  tp 
ndd>  that  Mr.  Froude's  early  tnmifM  an4  ruta-baga  were 
iff  tur  thie  .best  noticed  Vtk.titc  country;  tkey  were  evenly 
iet^  and  at  pnoper  .di3tances  on  the  ridges^  the  poutoe^^ 
ceilild  not  possibly jpromise  to  be  xnore  abundant* 
..  .Through  the  fi&b>  .aixth,  and  senntb  distriAs,  tar^ 
urelalso  cultiyated>  the  av^age  produce  of  whtchi  wh^n 
^Isqpt  (or  a  GCQp9  is  about  twenty  bushels  per  acre. 


When  a  part  of  thc.crop  for  wjiich  the  land  is  first 
op^ed  consists  of  turnipS)  they  are  qither  spwn  upon  the 
i^paded,  yelled>  or  skirted  kndi  or  upon  a  part  o£  the 
same  shift  broken  up  for  summer-fallow^  Jn  the  former 
cafie>  the  usual  quantity  of  lime  is  applied  with  the  ashes, 
and  in  the  latter»  the  ground  is  dresaed  with  from  eighty 
.fO  160  seams  of  rotten  dung  (from  21  to  3  cwr.  eachj 
pqr  acre.  The  turnips  are  mcst  comtnonly  the  white 
loaf,  green,  or  purple  sorts,  sown  broad-cast,  in  the 
month  of  July;  sometimes,  although  rarely,  thinned, 
needed,  or  set  out  with  the  hoe,  and  usually  kept  tb 
supply  that  interval  of  green  food  bct^fccn  the  end  of  the 
ronen  or  aftermath,  and  the  first  bite  for  the  ewes  arid 
hmbs  in  the  watered  mcado^vs. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  larger  parts  of  the  turnips 
cultivated  in  this  distrift  are  iowri  brt)id-casi,  and  in  this 
way,  still  there  are  many  gentlemen,  who  for  good  and 
'su£5cient  reasons,  prefer  the  ridge  mif  hoU,  first  intrd* 
duced  and  praftised  with  so  much  success  in  Scotland. 

.  '  '•      —     »msh 
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ftiish  tunups,  or  those  sown  immediately  after  harvest 
opon  the  wheat  stubble?,  are 'but  dktle  attended  to,  but 
when  they  are  sown,  the  farmers  willingly  confess  the 
idrantages  they'deiive  from'  stii^fa'a  seasonable  sttpply^in 
the  spring  of  the  year.  Neither  Volliiig  fbr  the  Supposed 
^^tfa^lion  of  the  fly,  or  harrowihg  'fcr  the  pnrposife  of 
loosening  the  rdcMs,  and  giving  the  tnmips  a  better  chance 
for  appleing,  seem  mtith  known  or  praAised  in  this 
county.  Some  of  the  larger  tmnips  are  occasionally 
'  drawn  and  eaten  upoii  ah  adjoining  dry  field,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  tiTrnips  cultivated  are  consumed  where 
they  grow ;  the  expense  of  either  of  these  means  varies 
according  to  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  and  the  convenience^ 
the  farmer  may  have  by  his  own  or  the  agistment  stock 
of  others,  for  consuming  the  crop  with  the  greatest 
economy.  An  acre  of  good  unhoed.  turnips  is  usually 
valued  from  50/.  to  SA  The  winters  in  Devonshire  being 
generally  very  mild,  and  not  in  the  least  unfavourable  to 
the  duration  of  the  turnip  crops,  little  attention  has 
hitherto  been  paid  in  preserving  them  through  the  seve- 
rity of  that  season. 

mSTRlCT    lU 

Mr.  Ester's  prafKcc  in  the  cultivation  of  his  turnip 
crop  is,  t6  sow  with  a  good  full  dressing  of  manure  upoft 
his  oat  stubble  ;  this  crop>  tops  and  tails  included,  is  sup^ 
'posed  generally  to  reach  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  tons 
^eracre;  they  are  set  from  eight  to  ten  inch^  in  the 
rows,  which  are  laid  out  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
inches  asunder ;  they  are  most  frequently  drawn  off  the 
land  where  they  grow,'  abd  spread  evenly  to  sheep  in 
some  dryj  well^sheltcredfJeldjOrciirried  home  for  the  pur- 
pose of  st4U*fecd<ing,  or  given  to- other  cattle  in^  the  houc& 

m&TRlCT 
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.Vfhm  tiirnips  sown,  upon  the  veiled  and  beat^bofBl' 
bnds  m  the  couiitry  bordering  upon  .the  Little  Dart  river« 
Ire  found  to  fail>  the  l^nd  |s  then  dnesaed  as  usual  with 
Utne»  and  sown  with  wheat;  but  when  .the  turnips^  sue* 
€ced>  thty  are  fed  off  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  as 
t&6  land  may  be  more  or  less  dry  and  tender,  is  «owii 
with  barley  or  oats;  if  the  former,  about  &  lbs.  per  acre 
#f  clovtr  is  sown,  mown  once  or  twice,  as  circumstances 
m^  require,  dressed  with  the  usual  quantity  of  Itmie^ 
ploughed  under,  and  wheat  hacked  4n  upon  the  flag.  1£ 
flats,  succeed  the  turnips,  the  stumble. is  inunediately 
mmed  under,  the  ground  got  as  clean  as  possible,  dressed 
Whh  the  usual  quantity  of  lime,  and  sown  with  wheat  in 
likjs  (naaher. 

Upon  the  free^stone  lands  of  Stoke^Gabriel,  Paagnton» 
&c.  the  land  is  generally  winter-fallowed  for  turnips,  and 
dressed  with  farm-yard  and  stable  dung ;  many  excellent 
crops  of  turnips  are  thus  procured,  and  which  would  be 
ftr  more  valuable,  was  any  attention  paid  to  hoeing,  har- 
rowing, or  setting  them  regular  in  the  ground :  the  tur- 
aips  are  followed  with  wheat  or  barley,  in  the  manner 
before  noticed.  The  broad-cast  husbandry  is  commonly 
preferred  among  the  farmers.  The  usual  value  of  a  good 
fait  crop  of  this  description,  is  estimated  at  about  4/.  per 
fuSre. 

Through  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  distrifts,  brush  .turr 
nips  are  occasionally  sown^  and  found  to  yield  a^eawxi- 
jible  "iupt^y  of  green  food  in. the  spring  of  the  yeat*:  . 

SECT. 
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. .  From  what  has  been  silready  ^ajd  of  ;the  cultut;e,of  th/t 
common  turnip,  it  h  not.  to  be  expeded  that  much  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in.  the.  xn^m^gement  of  ruta  baga^ 
which  being  recently  introduced^  is  occasionally  cultivated 
broad-casty  or  on  two-furrow  ridgcsi  sown  about  the. end 
of  May ;  and  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  it  hitherto  ex- 
tends>   is  found  to  answer  te^CTremely  well|  and  may  be 
generally  estimated  as  a  valuable  and  improving  crop.    - 
Mr.  Exter  saws  his  riita  baga  in  ridges,   usually  put 
in  about  the  end  of  May,  with  the  same  preparation  as 
for  the  common  turnip,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  they 
are  always  sufficiently  advanced  to  thin,  and  plant  out  In 
the  vacant  or  missed  places  in  the  ridges,  qx*  to  remofie 
to  other  situations  previously  pcepared  to  receive  tbc;n. 
At  this  time  the  green  Norfolks  are  usually  sown ;  the  re- 
lative produce  noticed  by  Mr.^Exter,  between  the  trans- 
planted Swede  and  the  Norfolk  green  turnip,  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  circumstances,  as  to  the  nature  apd  con* 
dition  of  the  land,  is,  as  6^8  to  851;  giving  a  mo^t  dc^ 
cided  preference  to  the  former,  after  amply  defraying  the 
additional  expense  of  transplanting.  ^ 


SECT.  Xm .: — KHOIr  RABI. 

Tmr  khol  rabi,  or  above-ground  turnip  cabbage,  iroltl- 
•vatcd  by  Mr.  Basset,"  of  Watermouth,  although  in  the 
midst  of  Swedish  turnips  (which  were  not  touched),  wcffe 
'every  one  eaten  by  the  hares  and  rabbits :  th^y  are  stated 
*tb**b<!*rcinaAibly  sweet,  and  equally  hardy,  as^hianyrf 
•       '  them 
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them  were  fireqo«ntly  pulled  up  and  pat  in  iqpin»  ttriUag 
and  growing  afterwards  in  an  unuaaal  manner. 

The  result  of  ^ome  other  trials  and  experiment^,  have 
been  politely  promised  to  be  transmitted  totheBosfrd* 
An  experiment  has  been  made  by  Colonel  Orchard  on 
the  culture  of  khol  rabi,  the  result  of  whichj  so  hr  as 
has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Surveyor^  promises  t» 
answer  very  well. 


SBCT.  XIV. CARROTS. 

*  The  drill  husbandry  carried  on  at  Eggsford,  does  not 
appear  to  differ  in  any  material  degree  fix>m  what  has 
been  already  stated  as  the  praAice  of  Mr.  Exter. — Mr. 
fellows,  however,  adds  the  culture  of  carrots,  aroor 
for  which  a  part  of  the  demesne  lands  of  Eggsford  seems 
particularly  adapted.  The  very  early  stage  of  the  growth 
of  this  root,  when  viewed  by  the  Surveyor,  precluded 
any  filrther  observations  being  made,  than  that  they  ap- 
peared rather  thick  in  the  rows,  but  otherwise  clean  and 
well  managed,  and  promising  to  rise  to  a  considerable 
crop.  However  unwilling  many  of  the  tenantry  of  this 
•  neighbourhood  seemed  at  first  to  adopt  a  practice,  the 
examples  of  which  had  been  marked  with  such  decided 
superiority,  still  it  was  not  without  pleasure  that  the 
Surveyor  heard,  during  his  short  visit  at  Eggsford,  that 
several  applications  had  been  made  by  the  tenants,  re* 
^nesting  a  short  loan  of  those  implements,  from  the  use 
of  which  such  peculiar  advantages  had  been  derived  by 
their  munificent  landlord. 

-    The  discontinuance  of  the  carrot  culture  in  the  neighi» 
'•bovrbood  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  is  ascribed  to  the  woman 
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THbgcntfemen  who  patticu]^^-!^  Cultl^e  this  phuii. 
for  the  pttrjpose  of  feedixtg  cattle,  ar^  Lord  Fortescue, 
iAr.  InkletOiiy  of  Yeo  Town,  neat-  Barnst9^e»  and  Mr; 
Basset,  of  Watermouthi  neat  Ilfl'acbiabe;  la  iht  prac^ 
tice  of  th^se  gentleolen,'  tUe  old-  fresh  Ia9jr4led  mode 
(which  Seems  to  have  takeii  gteat  root  in  Peionshir^}^ 
has  completely  giVeo  Wdy  tb  the  more  neat  ahd  profitable 
xnefchod  of ;  plantitig  the  isets  in  rowsf  iupd  immediately 
tijkm  the  dung.  , 

ThegrcHind  tmiaOj  chosen  f<^  tEp^pUi^re  dF  this 

rootj  K|  z  sctibl^Ie  fields  after  the  ordif^a^jf  course  of  white- 

9traif.  crdg%  or  a  piece  of  old  da^^  hji  either  of  wh^H 

are  Jbroken  up  Between  Chrisinias  and  Qandjt^masr  ancj^ 

pota^fid^  of  an  eaurl^  sort,  called  painted  Igdio^,  are  put  iil 

*  abowt  the  mid(Jle  of  April  |  the  red  Irish,  apple  sort  about 

the  tziiddie  of  Ma;,  pr  beginning  of  hmCf  ind  in  the 

follotri^g  manner :--^Furro^  aire  drqmtat  tUpdifUr^cp  of 

twofeeat  andahs^lf  a-part,  straight  atrross:  the  fi^,  iQilbe 

direAioii  the  ik>fatoe$  arcf  to  bp  plani;ed|  ip  the^  b^top^. 

of  these  lufrqjBrdj  th^  dutig  Js  iasUally  ^C9fkd  in  the  pfo^ 

jfQt&V^  of  160  seani^,  or  UojrseJoadf  I^  aci^l.  vpcinthlf 

dong  the  potatbe.  setts  a^^  placed  r^ul^iiy  ai  the  di^aace 

of  about  six  inches,  requiring  generaUf  sibbiit  eight  b^gt 

jffrsLCt^    The  moi44  rsiised  frqm  the  fi|rroWi  Mr^ic]» 

tj^vpd  ^(i   dung  «nd  si^tts,   i^  then,  ploughed  IM^ 

^ga^,  ai|dia  this  sitwitfo^.  the  field  rem^nts.  u^fSi  tJba 

pbuifis  ^B^  wfidentfy  (p  l^^rk.th^iatfif^  wi^> 
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tkm  fanne-hoedr  sind  that  dperatlcm  is  Miowed  VfAx;^ 
double-breasted  plough,  the  tiloUld-bo;mI&  of  wiiich  arc- 
set  so  wide,  as  to  make  the  i*aised  earth  just  meet  upon 
the  rowS|  and  cocnpleleif  cover  the  young  potatoe  plants  r 
these,  in  a  growing  season,  will  very  soon  be  seen  above 
this    second   tovtring,  when  the  motdd-boards  of   the 
double-breasted  plough   are  farther  spread,  and  the  last 
rik>ulding  Is- completed' by  thro%ving  the  earth  from  the 
intervals  vtp6ik  the  ridges»  and  at  the  foot  of  the  plantar 
as  htgh  fls  it  will  He:  the  rows  are  then  examined,  as  well 
lor  the  pisrpt^e  6f  relieving  any  of  the  potatoe  phiits  on 
t^hich  clods  may  HaVe  falleh,  as  for  drawing  and  cutting 
out  any  weeds  that  may  be  among  them ;  and  this  com- 
pletes the  dressing.    On^  man  and  one  horse  on  a  well- 
|Ax>porcipned  field  of  ten  Or  twtltc  acres,  and  l^ing  suf- 
ficiently level  for  the  plough  to  work  both  ways,  will 
borse-h6e 'three  acres  per  day,  vtnd  th£  same 'quantity  in 
cKe  sqlbs^qbent  bpeMions  of  moulding  of  the  phtits. 
Thcr^docs  hot  appear  td  be  say  farthd'  pains  taken  ift 
.  preptarin^  the  setts,  than  to  be  careful  in  preserving  two- 
or  three  ey^s  to  ekch.    A  single  row  of  potatoes  planted 
al  this  distTHlce,  will  occupy  the  whole  interval,  and  ren-^ 
tfer  it'verydifliculi  for  any  one  to  pass  through  them  by 
the  1st  of  Augusts    Whenever  the  potatoe  has  attained 
iHi'fUli  growth,  It  will  1>e  always  shewn  by  change    of 
doilour,  aiHl' the  %iHtfrermg<jf  the  stalks^. 
•  Ffcparatory'  to  Hiking  n|^  the  potatoes^   the  stalks  are' 
aSl  Stnwni  ahd  ^cdlteAed  rht6  Kdlps;' somefim^  carried 
.  home,  Inlt  mbr€  ffequeiitly  strewed  upotm  the  adjoining 
^M!c  roads  (to  be  ground  down  by  eh^  traffic,  and  after<^* 
#ards  gafther^id  triftb  'hea{>s,  and  carHed  away  with  the- 
ro^  sowings);  tlhe^tsKoes  are  tlren  ploughed'  up  with 
6m  tiorse  $  the  {fl^ugb  being  drsiwn  eniptf  np  hSly  and 
w^»ii:n^dawB%ards^-by  holdtf^^jibe  ceuker  asiidbee  as 
^    >  '  -  postftk 
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l^oMibU  on  the  left  hatui  side  of  the  icw,  »d  as  to  iliroid 
cutting,  but  clearing  the  (k)t«tocs.  This  nytfmd*  of  plough*( 
ing  them  up  will  keep  tdd  or  twelve  vomcsi  bdfs  and 
girls  employed  in  gathering  afad  filling  the  carts^  fh^seA 
at  convenient  distances  id  the  field,  tis  well  for  receiving 
as  removing  the  potatoes  to  the  caves,  heaps,  pileSf  pits^ 
holes,  ricks,  or  berrys  (for  by  all  such  terms  they  Mtt 
known  in  this  country),  previously  prepare  to  teceive 
them,  the  bottoms  of  inrhich  ate  on  a  level  whh  tbesbr- 
rounding  ground,  and  Hre  gener^y  of  sufficient  arei^  to 
Contain  from  100  to  190  bushek.  The  cost,  per  acre,  of 
this  culture,  takidg  the  field  up  firom  its  stubUe  state^ 
may  be  estimated  as  follows  s  > 

First  pioughii^  iH  the  stubUe,  uiM.4i..4^«.H««*»*M»««  0  10 
Seartitg  to  active  the  dung,  and  tomiiigbadc  -i 
the  raised  mould  upon  the  setts,  ....,..M.^m  j 
Horse-hoehlg,  ..•«•— ...«.^...»fo«.M..*M..^— «—-.*.««••  0 
Twice  mooldtng  tip  whh  the  doabM^rewted  -i  ^ 

plough,    •M«il«UMI«««Mt%«i«««M*Ml*«4*»a4«IUMM*M4**««^*  J 

lao  seams  of  good  rotten  duog,  including  the  y 
ordinary  expense  of  fiUiOg  and  distttice  o£>  4 
packing,  at  lO/i  per  score,  •••^•«*».— ¥to««.».«43 
B  bags  of  potatoes  for  setts,  *4»««»««*m!*«»««wmm««i«m*4a  1 
Cutting  the  setts,  »ft«i««««*«***«««i4»««MMM«*«*«M««MM«»M*  0 
Spreading  the  dung  and  ptitti^g^down  the  sett%  H 
IVdcing  op  and  lioeing^  *«*a^Mik-Mi,».»i.M^.«»..««..*4  i 
Thatching  thfeecaves,  gefieMly  aUowtd  to  re-' 
•  ocivethe  prodoceof  aa acre,  tnflodiaf  the] 
«  valu^  of  the  whett  straw  Teed,  «4««*m«»«»mm«4« 
Aeiit,^..»...««»ai««.i.^.««.^«.««i««»«-«».^.  1    0    0^ 
Tithe,   •••MM««««a»««M»»M«iMMMw««»« ••»•••««  0    S    0 
IMtirtMMM^  Mid'  otber  pinocliitd' 
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L.tdd kttgu-tht  jpodiice  of  iin  acra».at  2/.  6</.  per  b^g^  will . 
Mii«uBirld  \5i,  kuTiitg  tbe  net  prgfit)  kj  this  cstimaien 
otf.&^.i^^  per  acre.  .  -  - 

L^XbcapplioctDti  qfpotalQOB  thus  pro^uceU^  when  cul- 
t|ntQd:0n:a.  Ikpger  .s(ale»  is  in  the  tmtaoces  before.  jus» 
fpeich^  purpose  of  ^llrfeoduig  cattle.  Whether  thi^  id 
Ifkely  IQ  *an9ircr..Qr  oot^  must  form  a  sub)eA  fpr  futur«^ 
Gonsiderattpn*    •.  * 

'AiDOiig  tbCi  farmerst' boiled  potatoeSf  seasoned  with  a 
jViaU  .^vanf&tf  of  barley<»meaU  fpna  the  first  stage  of. 
Ae  ^scding  process  with  their  bogs  i  tbtj  bqgin  >  in  thi* 
iVty»  and  as  the  aniuudf s  appetite  may  re<|uire  ptlmpQriqg, 
continue  enriching  the  mass  till  they  fiakb*  akogether  with: 
harleyrnieal  or  grey  pcasg.  Steaming  potatoes  is  but 
little  known  r  and  althoitgh  horses  )riU  Air  spme.^me.eac. 
them  raw,  \hcy.a»'ae^iom  used  far  that  purpose.  The 
s«meJs  not.to.be.stated  wlxh  xxspcck  tajutlcb  caw^  as^by^ 
tj^em  th^y  ^fcsvtenJHtith  ayidi^ysi'ii^  foum)  ^p  hff  gr^at' 
promoters  4faulk^«bnt. which.. by  som^  .isi.obieift^d  Mb  on 
account  of  itsiilierioc  quality^  Drying  potatoes  to  bieep^ 
dE>nv^ti*g  tiisn^iatci.stviib)  or  u^pg  then).  »  m  ingre- 
dient in  tUacomposttion  of  br.ead>  are  not  at  al)  regarded 
aH  ob^Ai  of  ecoiKuay^.ia  tlve  latter  cate,  the,  sweet  ^cafeer: 
like  ^uaUty^he  pdtatoe  cQDUOAmkatfiS.to;  wheat  floi|r»  oc?;.- 
dasioDs  aJfai;  .gsoater  consuonptsaa  a  fauntliea  whcife  dvcb^ 
has  beeatciedy.ihan  wAuklhaye  taken  ptoce  vt  thrfttO^' 
time  had  ttie.bmidL  bom /naderof  .dean  meal  ot -ANIt 
aiond.  Cas^ge  qii^aiSties  of  hoikdipotatiMiure  nnw  wmUy 
served  up  ifi  aUiaaulies,.tnitieai«riyran^tha4auiiti9Viaii4 
as  far  as  they  arojeatfna.dJ|^jj!M9h.tb.^..ft94}C)^^^ 

^atiimal^asgf  olbc^,v{;gct»ijle.&od^ ,vH..  ' 

„  ^Tbat  po^toes  arc  no|  tp  fe^.  49{3t«wtf  ii&^itkmmiMC 
▼efy[Kfghlyi  ^asjbee^  prP.YSdiww  C«RW:i«K^»Jftr^^rc 
i^  little  4p^i}t  but  their  culture  woukl  become  far  more 
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gcmml  and  exteoiivci  did  not  an  opidi^n  ptc9^  among  the 
farmers,  that  tbepot^oe  cro^  eat  up  all,  ^  iner/.  ntal^ 
«11  Che  dung  applied  for  their  Mitare.  As  «hfi  apptefaig  «f 
the  potatoe  keeps  the  moiiid'it)  coMiMdl  w6ttf>s"fbr 
4hree  or  four  months  in  the  preceding  svmnei^.Uienl 
19  thereby  made  so  rtry  open  a«id  nielk»i»  as>.tor.siibfc& 
'wheat,  ^hen  sowft  after  potbroes,  to  bionpoh.  odppled  jct 
root  fallen  i  the  most  intdHgenfftnliq^,  theidbte,  go- 
nersdiy  choose  to'firiW  their  ^iatoe^  «itb'  bmkfi'^nd 
€or  ivhich  the  p^at<|e  grodnd  h  parcicttUudy  adapted.  :^ 
*  Potatoes  are  cukhrited  in^tniyny  parts  of  Kthis  distrKbrn 
^e  manner  bcfbre  dMciitad;  iu  wflU^s  in  t&c  nibde  db- 
4MM|rinated  laay-beds :  thef  ISft'e^timi^lf  r0iu>ninMqdcdr<f« 
the  purpose  of  human  fooU}'  bw  by  no  means  generaDf 
for  the  feeding  of  cattle*  It*  is  ott'ail  occasions  necessary 
to  dung  very  highly  'for  themy^aitd  thus  subjecting  *the 
Other  parts  of  ^«he  furtn  to*  on*  imffiitf  contnbtttkai  of  its 
renofatibg  prodsce.  VTbtn  this  plant  is  designed  to  bf 
^t  into  tazy4x«dSj  th^  gi*o«nd  is  ploughed  some  time  in  ikt 
preceding  winter,  and  afterwards  seared  into  beds  of  three 
feet  and  a  half  in  widtb>  .with  an  interval  of  about  XS 
4fr  2^  inches.  The  manure  i^  spread  upon  these  'beds^ 
;^d  the  setts  placed  rc^^larly  upon  it  at  the  distance  d 
^bout  seven  or  eight  inches  square :  the  esirth  is  dug  from 
out  the  interval,  which  thus  becomes  a  trench,  and  is  cast 
ns  evenly  as  possible  on  both  hands,  covering  the  nearer 
^ps  ,of  the  adjoining  bed$.  As  soon  as  the  young  pl^i^t^ 
begin  to  shew  themselves,  they  receive  a  second  co* 
4eriiig  from  the  crumbs  before  left  in  the  trench^  and 
irhi9h  are  now  spread  over  tliem ;  and  not  unf^eq^cntlJ^ 
^en  the  planu  appear  to  be  about  cutting  the  ground  a 
second  time,  a  third  covering  is  given  to  them,  witb 
mould  procured  from  paring  dpwn  the  sides  and  dejppesvt 
ing- the  bottom  of  the  trendi>  and  thus  raising  as  much 
l^'esh  earth  a^  wiU  c£^  this  purpose, 
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I  ll^ene  rqKsted  coveruig^  form  an  excellent  proteQio^ 
for  the  youog  plants  «gaii^t  the  late  qiring  frotts;  au4, 
m  6bm  this  third  coreriog  p,  coosMer^Ie  portion  of  dea^ 
«atb  il  foUnd  to  occupy  the  surface  o{  th^  be0$»  they  arf 
Icii  liabk  to  send  icirth  weeds  to  the  injurj  of  the  crop^ 
fJu^ ,  would  most  pfobaUy  have  been  the  case  had  th^ 
iipper  cbieringof  the  beds  coasbted  of  loose  vegetable 
li|oi|U  qpl/*  B  J  lajing  off  the  interval  just  one  half  th^ 
width  of  the  bed,  and  keeping  a  ^eld  for  three  years 
succesiivelf  tindef  this  mOde  of  potfitqe  eidture»  th^ 
whole  field  may  be  made  to  undergo  an  operationt  little, 
if  at.  all  inferior  to  a  close  trenching^  in  which  ^e  \t 
would  prove  an  exceilent  prepamtiop  fof  nvr^cry  grpund, 
tibntatif^t  and  young  orcl^ardft 

The  produce  from  tikis  management  in  yarious  paits'of 
the  distri^tt  is  sutedto  Au^ate  frofn  120  to  .100  bag^ 
iCif  seven  score  eSchper  acre,  and  the  prices  generally 
given  i%  will  avesage  abQut  2^^  9d.  per  bag.  The  «|ua^ 
lity  of  setts  required  ifi  this  (qlture  is  ^i^  (q  he  equal  m> 

12  bags  of  potatoes  per  acre,  .••,......••••..•.•.••.•  jd^*  15  0 

Winter  ploughing  the  land,  pef  acre,  .^..^.^...  0  ]q  6 

}  00  seams  of  dung,  at  V*  per  seam,  •---••.•••;•.••  2  15  ^ 

Tilling,  packing,  or  carting,  ditto,  ••••..•••— .m.....  10  2 

8  men,  at  lOiff.  per  dny  (no  drink),  •.•.•••.«.«-..«^..  0  IS  ^ 
4  women,  2  to  spread  the  dung,  and  2  ^o  lay3 
*  the  setts,  at  SiJ.  per  day  each,  ^s^...,..,.:********  5 
Second  covering,  4  tr^en  as  abjove,  ....•^m— ••^••«  0    6$ 

Third  covcrihg,  including  hoeing  and  drawing  7    !.    ^  ' 

vr<Jedi,  .:.-....» -A-..".-" 5        ^  * 

Taking  Up  140  bags,  at  2J.  per  bag,  ,m«.m...«— •«•.  1     S  i 

Caving  azid  sorting,  Id.  per  bag, «... -^— ••«.«•  0)  ^|  i 

Tithe  and  parochhl  payments,  •• •.••..••;;•......  o    7    ^ 

Estixxuited  expense,  per  acre^  jr.  lo  -  5  "^ 

•  *  "  The 
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.  The  fvrodiice  of  an  acre  140  bags,  ar  if.  64*  per  bag^ 
will  amoom  to  17 s.Ad.  leaving  an  apparenciii^  profili  b^ 
the  statement,  16/.  18/.  lii/.  per  acre. 

In  the  Drewftteigmon>quarter»  the  potatoe.orop  i^  Tery 
often  put  in,  using  the  same  quantity  of  manure*  by; . 
plantaqg  tiro  farrows*  and  *leaTing  an  intferral  of  tw<i 
lurrows  mok-e  *»  the  mould  from  the  inltrvs^fis  u^edlpv 
earthing  up  the  rows,  and  whicli  is  gctievally  done  t^ 
)»and :  there  is  evidently  a  greater  expense.  iBcurred .  b% 
this  prafisce  than  in  the  one  above  described*  although 
the  average  produce  seldom  falls  short  of  140  b^tgs  pe^ 
acre;  indeed,  this  may  be  fairly  stated  as  ifi^in  th^ 
usual  produce.  ^ 

In  other  parts  of  the  district  It  is  no  unusual  praAiee 
to  score  the  field  into  beds  that  will  contain .  £rt>  rows  of 
potatoes  at  nine  inches  a«part*  with  an  interval' 'of '  ^boat 
two  feet  between  each  bed.'  The  mould  is  thbn  cast  wicb 
Ibe  coftunon  shovel  on  the  intervals*  the  dnng  is-laUl 
down  upon 'the  cleared  sufface*  an^the^etts  are  phead 
upotk  it  as  above,  and  fi^oni  eight  to  ten  ifeicfaffs  aUpaj^iui 
the  row84  the  mould  is  retttued  by  h9nd  upon  tiam  dung 
and  setts*  which,  as  before  stated*  i eceive  a.  secwni^  anft 
a  third  coveriiig*  and  seldom  afiexQigpless>tiian  IMbagw 
per  acre.  The  excessive  labour  requirod.  in.  performiaif 
these  difierent  operations  most  b^  quite  sdScient  to  dis-f 
courage  the  praAice*  «t  leastnpon a krge scal<^. 

i 

Z>1  STRICT' in.  » 

'.  '  *  ....  ..'1« 

The  usual  mode  of  putting  in  potatoes  inthit distri^l^* 
is*  to  plant  thcsn  in  singit  rows*  in  the  manner  before  no* 
ticed*  dresmg  with  about  fiftgr  cart-loads  of  fannrjard 
dung  (each  load  measuring  abiM  twtnr^-five^busli^s)  per 
acre),  and  thus  employing  iuU  three  piuts  of  the  .dung 

o4  made 
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ihade  iifoil  the  Arai^  although  the  ex-noble  pot^tpe^ 
4pd<6th^  of  ^'  hardy  sorti  where  the  laod  has  lately  re- 
ceived a  full  dote  of  sea^nd|  are  fometimeS'  foan^  to  do 
tery  well  without  Siny.ftc^h  manure:  they  vfp  moukled 
Up  as  (i&tial  with  the  double-breasted  plqugh^  and  cnst,  in 
takbg  up  and  securing  frotn  the  frost,  from  ^6j.  to  90/i 
^r  sqre.  ll^efifoducepf  the  fine  tab^e  sort  is  aven^ 
itt  150  bagii  and  <»f  the  eparsir  kind,  200  l^gi  d*  sevens 
Kore  each  ptt  acit.  Their  yatee  in  the  ^d,  on  'being 
fifft  taken  up,  is  2a  per  bag,  but  towards.  4ie  spring  of 
the  year  they  comAQioiily  fif|er'tp  2/»  6d.  pe^  \^  at  fbo 
heaps  or  bcrrys,  -J    :•  «  * 

JPISTJUCT  jr. 

.  Fart  of  the  wheat  stultUes  krc  iwintei^IloMrecf^  laind 
dccoiipilallj^  prepared  for  po^toes,  in  vjrhkh  €aie%  a  full 
Aressing'of  idung  is  spread  CTeqly  upon  the  graimd^  "^haci^ 
^«hef&  plcnghed  under  witii^  «'plougI>  hgving  a  ^biftii^ 
JBDul€|-bcttrd:vthe.idantii^g;ts  hegun  qa  ohe  sidpi of  |bc 
§eld«  {be^pi^talioe  spcts  are  placed  in  every  ^rd  fur-y 
rpW).  and  the  4ung  bi  the  two  next  furrows  jaked  upon 
liheaiiKTben.  t)^e  pionta  mS^ciehtly .  m^  the  imervalst 
they  areJioi3&-b0ed,  and  afterwards  the  rows-a^nipttldcd 
fp  as  lofteq  as.  may  be  found  necessary,  ^ith  .the  dQubie^ 
breastodpioiig^.  T^y  toe  f)loitghed  ont,-gallKdrtd>  and 
sto^red  avaj  in  pcks  pr  bcrrjh  i»  thp  manner  More 
noticed. 

The  produce  of  the  ^Ic  potatoe  frop  seldom  fells 
yhort  of  S50  bushels,  and  that  of  the  oxrnoble  4001 
^|rtlBhel%  per  acre.  . 

'  The  culture  of  potatoes  in:th!e  Sth/Gth,  mid  7th  ii^ 
tUfisyiiotdlffeniig  in  anjR  degree  from  wliat  Iui9  .been 
abtadri^^»  ?^  ^  aot  deemed  nt^cm/trf  to  ^hnii 
IfBgfer  im  tfae  totgeft. 
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Tflfe  value  of  dofvd-.  in  paying  tJwJ  lafid  iloWii  fof;  gbSi; 
h  well  known  and  jastlyapprtchted  ih  ttfii^eottrftyjilit  b,. 
hbwcvci-,  TC17  rarely  soWn  dea^n ;  oir'iiridouf  bflttfe^;tfiii^ 
trlth  other  seeds,  trcfofl,  Wl?ite  <iltf*t*i',  ahJli^jr-^grissW 
BJcvre*  The  quantity  lisqalf^-sdtTh  ife,*€lbs.  dt  iKsd  cWa*;. 
*H».of  wiite  JDutchi',  'aftd  ^in  iadeiJliite'  p<»o'(>oVtloii  <jf 
from  two  pecks  to  two  bushels  of  lii^fe;  "p^r  ztrt'.  dti 
reducing  tire  qnanrity  df  ^red  clover,  supt)ijr  th'c^  dfl^4*0cc 
irithtr&bff/towhfg  tire  ysiiil  pro'pottlmiB  df  *Wh1(teI)trtclt 
<lov^<atidliievrewitliSt.  On  cold  clay i'dils^  At  ^uahi 
tity  of  Mievrc  is  largdy'inci^ascdj^.suidi.thjit  bf  ired  ckw'ditv 
teed  proportionably  dimii^hed.  .Wben  i&t  '^tmtt.rji^ 
tends  to  hiow  the  first  crdftof  bis  $dtd^fbr  My,  !ie.^tti^ 
fimes  spares  the  land  so  far  as  tb  lay  ft  down'strfilh  OT^ 
first  spring  crop  after  wheat,  bot  rttfrfy'withoiic'an^irit^-* 
mediate  crop  between  that  whidi  fblfows  turnips;  AU 
^  plough  this  forbearance  is  not  prescribed  to  him'tiyini 
covenants,  nature  so  strptigl^  insists  nipbn  ft,  4Ht  iritKotjt 
atttitding  to  its  diiftatcs,  Ills  seeds  becoitte  sb^fedble  ItfWb 
render  it  difficult^to  cut  thevi,  and  arte  fkitcdtyvMihttVi 
trouble  and  expense  of  attemp^ng  to  coiit^- fUem  Ittti 
hay.  Many  gentlemen,  and  some  6f  the  \)^t  iplpl'o'^g 
farmers,  find  t|ieir  account  in  manuring  the  ^bilHg  seed^ 
before  and  during  the  fro$ty  season  in  winte^,  T\iU  pro* 
motes  an  early  vegetation,  an4  isfbund  avalmtble'acqxii^ 
^on  tothe  6xre»  and  iambs.  After  the  fb^'shopt  Of  the 
teeds  are  fed  down  (and.  during  which  time  ttf'e*)ifevite 
comes  fbnf ard  with  ppcu)iar  advantage),  the  commms 
•  practice  is  to  shut  up  the  fiddfior  mowing,  when,  if  the 
plant  is  goody  the  se^n  ^vouraUct  alid  the  land  ip  that 
|icar(  tht  nature  of  tl^  spil  and  other  circmostances  w31 
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Ksdily  admit  of,  from  30  to  25  twrt.  of  good  clorcr, 
jCrefbil»  and  ny-grasshay,  may  be  expc£lcd  from  an  acre. 
,  The  after-grass,  as  common  in  other  places,  is  usiiall/ 
&d.  off*  .  TJie  first  or  second  crop  of  s^eds  are  seldom 
mown  for  soil  y  although  a  large  proportion  of  the  second 
^^  of  clover  is  reserved  for  seed,  which  when  ripe,  b 
s^pwn,  tied  into  bundles,  and  made  into  small  stooks 
1^  are  leff  standing  in  the  field,  well  capped  with  wheat 
seed^  till  an  opportunity  offers  for  brin^^ing  it  home  t» 
ti^rash  and  xpjXl  out  the  seeds, 

^  As  red  clover  is  but  seldom  sown  aIone»  such  lays  or 
||ubbles,  af ip--  the  first  ycar^  are  very  rarely  turned^nder 
for  wheat;  >bnt  where  such  has  been  pra&k^d^  it  ix 
^ways  found  to  answer  extremely  well.  Where  the 
(mds^are  in  good  cultivation^!  a  beautiful  and  spontaneous 
grcmiix  of  white  t  clover  is  fo^nd  to  enrich  and  adorn  aljl. 
tibefield^  A«d^s  such  little  attention  has  hit^i|^o  been 
foid  to. the  cultpe  of  th^  grass  as  a  crop  alon^  or 
tqrond  the  lioaits  before.  ^^£(^^  some  complaints  wer^ 
befu:d  io  the  f ourse.  of  the  iuirvey,  of  the  land  not  beii^ 
90  fevoiirabk  t^  the  growth  of  red  clover  as  formerly  j 
l{ut  whether  these  statement^  were  accurate  or  not,  they 
ircTQifo^tunatelj  not  nun^er^us^  nor  s^re.  they  altogether 
^^thout  ncmecly.  *  , 

.  Wb^t  -^  jbeoo  just  statccj  respcfting  white  Dutch 
cloyefft  91:  the^  honeysuckle,  may  with  equal  propriety  be 
said  of  tf^foil  aDd.ra^-|grass;  ,as  neither  of  those  grasses 
ar^  Qultivatj^d  singly,  for  the  purpose  of  a  crop  alone. 
;  Sainfoin^  lycernci  chicory,  acisd  burnet,  seem  in  a  man^ 
PCruBkwwn,-.  ^^.^^ .  ..      .  .      • 

*•      I    .  ...*    .         .  ■     ..    I  ■    *i •     I  •    t 
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•        8i$CT.  XVn. — HOPS^'  .    .   ' 

'  Hop8|  which  seem  Voluntarily  to  sjlread  vind  occupy  % 
place  in  most  of  the  sheltered  hedge-rows;  are  colfivafid^ 
to  a  small  extent  in  the  valley.  thr6ugh  wbich  the  r  ««# 
Yeo,  or  Dormer^  runs,  in  the  partshe^  o^*  Lhtleham^lM 
IMonkleigh.  l^rom  the  latter  of  thdse  places,  the  follows 
ing  statement  is  taken  (  but  their  culture  is  sb**  ynaf 
limited,  and  th^t  oondu^ed  in  so  very  humble  a  mannef^ 
that  w^te  it  not  for  the  uni(bra»ity  proscribed  to  ibSi 
Report  by  the  Honodrable  Boafd,  such  paiticulani  ai^;li| 
be  very  well  omitted  \  and  «bat  witbottt  vpaking  my  nM 
ferial  chasn^  in  the  agricultural  details  %t  this  cOMtyl-  ^ ' 
The  lower  phtn  of  thtf  valky  through  wl^ich  <hi 
Dormer  runs,  averages  a  width  of  about  40  rods:  hert 
ihe  soil  varies  from  a  moist  biV>wn  loam  of  a  good  Bta}itl 
on  a  yellow  woodland  clay,  toapalored,  or  rather  c0dar« 
|:oloured  loam,  equidiy  good  in  staple,  and  lying  '^M  i 
deep  stratum  of  robbly  clay  of  the  same  coloaA -The 
moist  brown  loam  first  described,  is  Ihat  which  'm  g^ef 
rally  preferred  jbv  h(^>^r4ens,>  and  which;  in  prep^tittkm 
is  first  spaded  ^nd  burnt,  and  >  sown  with  tumjps  :^  these, 
^  drcums^Qces  may  reqi^ire  or  admif,  are  eitheis  df^wii 
or  fed  oiF  th«  land.  The  ground  thus  clea«(cd,  .«nd -all 
appearance  of  its  kite  $iwrhct  tntb^Af  desb<)yed,  'i^inexc 
scored  out  into  line*  of  from  five  to  $vt  (6et  ^$  a  haV 
square^  at  the  corners  of  which  holes .  are  made^  gnd  in 
whifh  ptten  dung  is  laid  in  a  proportion  ^  aboot  OAJSW 
fourth  of  i  seam  ^  each  hole^  the  ^«^  is  covered  6ver 
pith  moul^r  femii^  a  hiU  abovt^ nine  or  ten  inches  high, 
with  a  bottooi  of  about  t^ro*  Isety  and  a  tc^  «f  jine  foot 
diameter  each.  Setts  ahouf^  inches  loiig»  withtw)^ 
pnd  when  possible  with  three  jointSj  are  taken  up  about 
^  nuddle  of  February,  and  placed  in  the  hills  three  to 
jptcl^  and  pointing  to  thoie  seginentsi  or  paru  of  the 
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Un^  the  plaatcr  wisfaei.to  hare  occupied.  When  tbcse 
plftnt»are  shot  a  few  inches,  one  small  pole  or  beam-stick 
|i  plAced  Ibr  «ach  pkm  tf>  climb  oa ;  the  yoimg  bines  are 
lUpf^iqottduAed  to  themi  and  tminedia  ^ diredioo  with 
f^fua;.  seeonNi  to  the  pol€s*with  the  Uades  or  sced- 
tUsms  of  cotise  nisbts* 

••/The  MKt  qpefitioii  is  to  hook>  hoe,  and  well  weed  the 
|f9«iHb  ^^  th^  moirid  v^th^  several  hiBs  with  clean 
fM^tbt  Tho.hop-gaatai  is  then  teft  for  bearingi  although 
llHk  irtiit  tsaybe  «t|Makld  .from  it  th^  jBrst  year.  TlOt 
|ieU^  m<ire  or  le^  whon  it  becoaves-ripe,  the  pol^  are 
4abea^wR'  and  slripi^y  ifaa.  frait  'ga^hcre^  dean  frool 
off  thO'MmSf  nd  carrted  to  a  Mbi  {iar  drying.^  Froaithc, 
«iflie(0C(^iitjli|ftho*gro<liid;  tho  expeasi;  of  4bia  hop  nil- 
|ai«i|i«!>rf*c'»ateda»fMiQisra:,   .  :. 

afffaii»i«or,xde69if«  1*00  hiUk,  at  C^Tw|^'  ^^^ 

Poliag>iiKli«  ^.  <Ilor iiuadrtd  .«i..v:.m-«.^.,«»«.-'  0  16  S 
ihrfcing^Hr  hoeiag  «he  HieySf  6^.  par  iiitH>  •-».  a  5  f 
G^aiiogl  afr  iifottWiCv;^he  MHa^  G4/.  pdr  ditto  ,,.•  0«  5    p 

^SMriiigdeNm.aiKi  piek»ng,''H/*per  <;wt»4fa      - 
i  /golki  cMpv  tf  9^  bfid^  ooe^  '$e>f*  per  owtr>  7  ^^   tOi 
.    atai!agj^«4;iwpef)ca»t.  6cwt;  Jper.Jf^lt^'V'    . 
Sfryiiilg,  ,S4«  M.  per'ii»t('M...<;^;^u»^.»iv|.^»;.^4%.^  4)  16    0 

fii^i,g|LparldiH6.^.«*.4i.m«.o.;^,wo;^*M.«fn--<'^  ^^  ,9 
Ihggiagp  loGhidHig  hc^E^aild  maldag  \..^.^^^^^^fi  l^  .  q 

Fkstfoo^  of  ♦soo  f^llfHf^Mis,ftv  haiadiyd>> :  ;g. :  ^/^ 

:   a9iL«l^  ajBaad.aflit^io4lQf4hatftttm««»Hwi*       «^  .  :vr 

Mtaarc^aiQ^aiai%atr«2(/pariMuiii;^«ar«^^        fi  ^ 
Cai;^edfQnfanU^f«N.r.g^    d    0 
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Draught  forward,  ..•;..',«..,;^.  2i     SF    <^ 
Fsll^ngi  packjng)  or  carriage  .,,wv*«*»***««^— •♦ •«•  1  13     4» 

Rciit\,.:..:.«..:..-...... Z..^:......£.2  lo  o 

'^^itliCf  1  ^r  per  Ux  ••••••••••••••■•^••••••••••••^••S  16  0 

'-  f  ^  A 

Uuty*  ^u*  per  io*  •■••••••*«••••••••••••••••«•••«'••••«•••««••••«••  o  i^    v 

Poor's-ratcs,    12/.  10-jJ.  in  the  pound  rent,  i 

X /•  o/*  *j  (••  •«••«•■•••••••«••••■•••••••••*«••••■•••••••••••••«•••  ^' 

Roairatc,    I/.  6^.  church-levy,   4td.  in  the  1  ^ 

pound,  4/.  7^ •• -^••.^•.•••....«  J 


9 


;f.38    1^      8^ 

PerCotttrtif, 
^Wt.  p(  lif^f  ;»t  9/.  IJ.  per  lb.  ^  j^.  s.  d. 
.  faeiag  (h«  kirt  average  pri(e>70  0  6 
.   rithta  ilic  last  seven  years  •••—  3  ; 

JBy  400  refiiise  pQkl»  at  $^.  per^ 
Aunoreci  ••••••••••••••••••««*«4«*»*«*«««*««  ^ 

Apparent  net  profit  according  to  -i 
this  estimate ••««M*«M*.««*««»««».t«»«««  J 

,  As  tlvs  hop-kitn  is  occasionally  otherwise,  employed  tfatn 
in  drying  hops,  no  notice  is  tak^n  of,^t^  firsjt  cost^  and 
:innual  expense  of  keeping  it  inrepair^  nor  a^e  t.h^.  hop- 
gardens of  sufl^ient  extent  to  bear  any  statement  of  tli€ 
interest  accruing  tipon  the  first  cost  ^nd  annual  supply  of 
iiaskets,  stools,  pitches,  txincovrv  Igdders,  forks,  and  other 
9iaU  implements  necessarily  required  in  the  hop-grounds, 
and    which  amoujijfc  to  s<)incthiQf|  cosisiderablc  in  the 
Jarge  hop  phintationa  in  other  parts  of  England.    The 
ypimi  «<f  *f  bsp-yinef  fffi  9}d  IwifSj.  aw  Hot  brot^htto 
M^ctmS^t  mr  j«  t)M;  j4*mt^ge  pi  ^ag  tlie  bags  as  hops  $r 
^^  MWff  iQVffNi^^^:^^)!^  pnwligiotis  advimtagc  re* 
%ii^S^r«Wt]m.fatfbp^l^  the  stiatrment 

,    :r.   . ,  is 
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is  correct  or  not,  it  is  faithfully  transmitted  fls  re(!eived^ 
and  that  from  a  planter  of  great  apparent  candour  and 
experience. 

The  vapcA  always  preferred,  is  a  southern  one,  as 
much  proteAed  as  possible  firom  the  north*we9t  and  north- 
easterly ivinds.  The  efTeA  of  these  hop-gardens  on  the 
ather  parts  of  the  farm,  is  that  of  laying  it  under  severe 
contribution  for  an  undue  proportion  of  its  manure,  a 
<irciimstance  most  strikingly  observable,  whenever  the 
hopi-ground  is  situated  at  a  distance  from  a  large  town»  or 
ifi,  ivk  a  manner,  out  of  the  r^ach  of  foreign  manure. 

The  valley  in  which  are  these  hop-plantations,  is  formed 
by  sharp  bills  rising  very  abruptly  from  the  plain  bdo>w/ 
but  which  are  clothed  in  many  places  with  thnber  and 
copse  wockI  to  their  summits,  and  aflbrd-  convenient  op- 
portunities fbr  procuring  the  hop-poles  at  the  very  re^ 
sonable  prioe  stated  in.  t|^  estimate. 


SECT.  XVIII, — HBMP. 

The  culture  of  hemp  is  not  known ;  it  Aas  been  at* 
tempted  at  South  Pool,  but  (fortunately),  for  want  of  con- 
valences  for  preparing  it  for  market,  has  beat  discon* 
tinned. 


.  «SCT«  XIX.-^FLAIC* 

«  Ik  the  parish  of  Uabertoo,  and  the  adjacent  paririief 
towards.  Somersetsbh«,  flax  is  cidtivated  to  soihe*eomt-> 
deraUe  extent.  The  nuydCgeoeraUy  pursued Js  thhii  the 
&nner  breaks  «p  a  piece  of  land^  imaHy  of  the  test 

quality^ 
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^cndity,  ^nd  rents  it  to  the  flaX'tnercbant  fot  a  singk 

crop,  and  for  which  he  receives  from  SA  to  6/.  per  acre. 

He  stipulates  to  perform  aU  the  subsequent  harrowing  and 

polveriaiftg  tjf  the  soil ;  the  flax  man  only  finding  seed, 

tnd  .agreeing  to  liave  the  field  cleared  by  a  given  time, 

which  is  usually  fixed  for  the  end  of  O&ober:  the  seed 

asually  required  is  from  six  to  eight  bushels  per  acre. 

Upon  these  tilf  Iw,  the  flax  seldom  requires  much  weedthg, 

«nd  is  generally  puMed  in  a  green  state,  and'b^fjre  Its 

4eed  is  ripened.    This  flax  *«  always  ph-rotted  for  ten 

Atys  ot  a  foftniglit,  and  exposed*  for  a  fortnight  or  three 

wteks  longer,  before  it  is  ready  to  be  gathered  and  bound 

*  up  for  breaking.    Flax  drawn  in  this  statei  is  considered 

fo  be  much  better  than  that  which  may  have  stood  until 

jls  seed  isr  peifefted :  thft  latter  is  always  less  rotted. 

On  ^  moderate  computation,  there  are  two  ounces  of 
iow  produced  from  every  pound  of  flax ;  and  a  good  fair 
aicre.of  flax  wiH  yield  S5doz.  of  merchantable  flax,  ov 
4fi01bs.  This  flax,  taken  on  an  average  of  seven  years, 
will  sell  -for  6a  6d.  per  dtneen ;  and  consequently  will 

StmOlnBC  cO*.«.««.*««.>*«..#««**.«^.«.*.«*».....«««**a«*M«««««»»**jK«  A  *        ^       9 

Eight  hundred  and  forty  ounces  of  tow  =<  52  lbs.  y      ^ 
at2irf.  perlb.  ^ 


Makiinr  the  value  of  an  acre  of  flax,  aiceotd-  .  ^ 


ing  to  this  statement*...! 


k. 


The  Surveyor  has  much  Co  regret  the  utter  impbssibl« 
lity  of  reconciling  the  diflerent  accounts  be  procured  as 
to  the  farther  det^ls  of  this  husbandry^  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  flax  for  market;  so  that  the  expense  of  draw« 
ing,  watering,  spreading,  binding,  breaking,  heckling,  with 
die  vafaK  of  the  seed  sown,  or  the  quantity  of  such  as 
Aight  be  procured  for  market^  must,  however  rtluAamly, 
te  passed  over. 

There 
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■    m  ^ 

^Thcn;  ai^  many  flax-merchants  m  llus  psitt  of  thob 
cdQ^trj,  al^.tbcif  numbers  are  suted  to  be  much  iiv- 
cr^s^d  as  \fc  eoter  tlie  .county  of  Soineriet;^  who  haye 
annually  iroin  twenty  to  fifty  acres  of  flax;  but  tbe^ 
is  uUom  mere  than  ten  or  12  acres  Cliltmted  yearly  oa 
^y  ohe  farm. 

It  is  curipus  to  notice  the  difference  io'  tlie  colotir  o£ 
flax  cukivatcd.on  the  grey  loam^  from  that  which  is  pro^ 
duced  upon  the  red  land ;  for  a  permatient  pink  s^UMJkc 
EixoxoptuHea  die  bttcr,  ^rtiidiao  bkadiing^  washii^trOr 
i;hemical  preparation  yet  discoaieijedt  bat  been  sufiicieat 
tp  di^chargej  or  obliterate  in  tbe  sl^^i^etKd^vce  im  v^iitifm 
hue.  So  li|:tle»  in^eed»  has  the  bleaching  opaiiatiain  taj/ 
eSe(£t  in  removing  this  colour^  that  Jt  atoms  iither  «» 
increase  asd  to  shew  itself  moce  atsongl]^  ^I'^he  i^pi^Nitiapi 
is  contfii»|[p4^    . 

Slax  is  soff/etioies  cultival^  in  the  Vattof  of  dNi^Qtlnb 
ijx  the  maoner  aad  on  ti}p  tenos  befom.  niici«ed.  J]|e  tto 
is  ahcays  de<i-rot^it  3>^  ^  ft^>era|^  crup  ^  roeisahSNl^ 
al^fia&isherejcoanipoAly  "Rained at 20 A  p^i^o)^  ^Wheii^ 
.  tl^a  flax  stjaiUls  cfose  and  grows  lajige,  there.)?,  ^^cf^mf 
of  a  good  crop  of.  wheat  '&Ua^^hlg$  otherwjii^  y«ry  'm* 
diffdrent. ;  Lif}uorice»^  chamomile,  t  ^cmwmij^  and 

jcotlander, .  or  any  other  se^s>  as  objects  of  agricultural 
'  ^coQooif /-soem'ahog^cr  unknown  or  negldifbcd. 


kl<" 


•  *  t  • 
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.  tt  ius  lid^  4ic«a4y  observed^ .  thtf  a&oiit^.  cjiuvnghf>i 
J^avt  of  tl^e  c»c)$^.i:irf)diiat^  lao4s  ia  Jthfs  disaoift  «m 
iEma^jr.^nlder  .c$}^,cirQ]i«,-  <n^  in  ^rqw^ion  for  thcs?. 
T^ie  rqimuider  vi^^  always  be  &tt»4  Ijii??,  ici  pennaf]Ci)t 
pasting  or  svly^  t)9  siiidi  a  cqui^  ,9^.|ilii(ge ifis.thp  ca- 
JwWtOfsJtlB  ocmpifir.tMy  choose,  ,c|tjbff  M.to  tbe  .tupy 

l^V.S^VHn}^  ^*^*  Awr.  tbi^g  liJc^  fti^^egnbr  rootiae  of 
«r«P%:«r;^8ff^««««(i^  Mt|5lHuidry,  is.  af.rtf^fidjt.to  te.n^ 
witl^  jgii4i^4Ust|^  ^  in  cvcty  o||mi,p^^^  tl^,  tc^n^* 
The  re^n  vuggptd  for. so  iierjr  tp^fi  F<>V^o%.^, 
.tiUa^  io  tha  fNss^land,  is  dw:  grea|;^ipi:uU7:oC  869" 
cnriag  om^i^Cff^  l9^  whether  tUJiotQ^|&if|^  ^F<^  ^?P^ 
^t«.tb|i;  extent;  it.  is  mniit  jto  gp,  ;TigJ^  i^^^  Kobab)£  b^ 
sb^fniii.thesefliel:sOf  chisIUpjor^         vi? .'.  .. 

.  The  ]ow-b|bds  by  $be  s«}e$  ^-  t]l^.  ^^!prs»  and  atlu|r  - 

$ai^Ucr  .^itreatpsi;  ar4  too  ^^penn^fi^,  %qKl^  ^  loyutoi 

avidity. of  the.pccupicrs,  hrok^&,iu>  for.the  piffposes-of 

tilbkg^  and  in  th^  fint  operaticjii^  spaded  and  buo^t  i^ 

.tb; sunemfwier  a&  the  other  grass-l#nda  lying  upon^ 

b^her  level.    This  prafiice»  independent  of  the  «)^axne6d 

.deterioration  of  soch  hnds,  is  often  prpduftfve  of  d»t 

jnost  sorioss  mischiefs,  as  weU  to  the  ifflprovident  tenants 

.by  the  total  ]on  or  failvre  of  his  qpop,  u  it.  becomtf 

'jnaoj^om  to-U)e  estate,  and  often  fa%l4y  ii))«riows  to  tba 

wnro^O  r  hndfv 
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laiidi  bdowy  by  the  qiumtity  of  toil  which  is  carried  off 
with  the  floods  from  the  ploughed  and  broken  groiind» 
And  its  coarser  and  ^Sfk  fiakHShg  parts  being  almost 
immediatdy  deposited  on  those  below  them.    Whenei^er 
these  annual  inundar&6sy  not  loaded  altogether   with 
coarse  sandor  <bt  finer  gravel,  pass  over  a  sound  piece  of 
land,  and  continue  in  motion  during  the  time  of  the 
freshes,  let  the  source,  of  such  waters  be  where  it  may^ 
they  are  uniformly  found  to  operate  to  a  good  end,  by  the 
^grffliiliaig  aiid^ilEiifyifl^^  ifieAs  ihef  fetfve  behftiig  them : 
^Ae^eertaih'  ccm^i^ilMiM  wwtfitfi^nMttii  to  result  firoA 
tfi^  ibtte^,  JMd  ffiik  Is',  Ihe  'ipeeifibtA  CbtaUikMrae- 
HSilk  <¥  nboM  rBnt'  ^Hfiti&yKr  Itnd  •  si  Vfoondated  h  uo- 
-idund  'at  ka  iiMtbM>,  WgBbf  chiif^  ^h  it>  VkwL  Vateft, 
^•»  fttfte  vA  be^  thatui^,  ifra-tMHf&l  tkdt  rtoMh 
^W^l^FHUd^aA^  girtesb  ^Jmk  tSM^lSmSaos, 
}^gR^€eiatiij^''hmf -ierfU  to  itit^        HiMMl  MfltfeAs 

*^pHiW  ore^  Tn^^vcgioReu^  $p6n(  v  (n^^VvxonQlcmAeQ 

^^4^eaai:  fit^i|itha-^%r«-lhl^  piti^^'of  irHgaitiHi} 

o8S whisit,  wt Tht^tifiaiid'nriadcfws^ iraS  ^ni in  ittttm 

•Wr^ne  res(tn  tw 'ttic  '  jpontsnebus  o¥ti'iftwtiigs  Or  Tiife 

and  judiciously  anendSd  t^,  iand^Yo^^WKti  eiia,-^s, 

*^^fif^m&Skite'i8-''^ca¥6-  ffi^  Im-  liVsUS'fidtti'the  ait. 
^Ai£«SB^ifSi»;>sftdi  SHi%lt<ai4  <«1tiifll7~^i«to -^vtr  tUe 
*>i^A!Bii4s'bf^-fmmi^'iX-0&6}^p-Hii  «W*)%«£oahdtb 

^pflflfcSs  s*raV*  fliof fe '  fbtcwi g  tjti«il5^  flranPStfy"  oflRP  nnct 

'idMfri* ^iie ^tffi«iv^aiirihgtfrtg<*4ffng-»Hi»te?.  'All 

•Ac  VafiJW^  E8m6b^'4re'peciilfilrly4aa|f?ed' t<r'  this'  ^ 
tp>l(^^T^-mVm(9f^dP tiKc'Ffw,  Vnd" of  thti TbrHagfe 
«*{vervv*aKTf»^Baf  4c'^paft«alit'olJe»!ti  kr  Aat-  sAfJ- 
9^^««Mh^qY^lB9i$,o«^  kb-i  cbi!iidefot)l<f  bMidx  df 
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ecmntry  but  little  regarded  by  (htric  who  are  not  i^  ttis^ 
mediate  iiik^'ta^ts  cjl'  it^stlR,  i/Aithcirct  ih6it  ^ate»  ^^ 
judicMusly  djiplkiq  *  vljxrii'  igrolihdy  iSkr  it  hits  hocii  tfi^ 
and  eflSaSlQalty  drai&^i  and  completely'  fitiev^  tit  hi 
Wfldk  ^ttd  ptnAtti^ilf&Sa^iriiidi^  iif^  gckid  e^feOiif 
lire  vtcftt  Kfioi^  to  nSI  tn  pt6dctciii^  the  toMt  6e&encbkl 
conse^enlf^; 

latnrde?  t6  tiiicidate  this  ttiktlii  H  itiijr  fe  ptolpdr  tc^- 
Mte,  t9lat  the  htftl  id  some  {^siM  df  th?s  ^^rift/  ani  * 
p^iettUJly  ^'K^  the  tirehr  Mcle  aiifd  Bhfi  faki  ^c^entiy* 
doufatod  hs  taltie^  by  a  judicious  xnckle  of  conducing  th^ 
fnattt  bf 'flibsc  «t»enhs  pen6£ca!iy  6vef^  it^  'lliei^'f^tar^ 
BktrtlnM  dr  tlic^  ra^'ahd' xx>rrrdgif»  ilitht^gvunratBblly 
dearmd-Ubpi^-M^fie  iitfnh^f  «»siM,  kit'tiSlf ;  iii^tl^ 
Ai|^ed  VHh  ii'Bri^i'4tfo^ikm9  W  raibet^  copfHt  \sAtiui*i^%m 

kfttSaiJk  the  fhfcA  in  qa^tott  deAii  tlitfir  sc^e^  lli^ 
Jbdtdo^  iAttKM',  'prddtrced'by  c6ndaftft%  t^til^'4^n^ 
tttiiSti*;^  ovef  tlittb,-  t^itt  iij^enfty  tah^'Wb  toWpl<?spitf 
•ere  from  the  first  of  FebrrouTr  to  thekMif^ifilff^ 
t#ilW  ^Kdcsi'sCtU.  pet  coy^t  i^^TteM';  siu'/Z"-*  ii'"  0 
Two  tonff  <JP  Kif,  at  fbtnf  gfiforiJB  Iffct  ton  *......';J5''i  «'<!'•  ^ 

Aftermatfi.lMkhe-beginflfri^'ol'  Odlober  J/.'?.ii' 1*  16    » 

Wrtl*gth0WiIvata^'tFf'>^  . 

^^,;j«ay,  t^e.Wjitcf  t^  ,and^  ?*cp5^1^>?  /iP«}W«4j! 

imd  tluS|  .wnenever  it  can  bp  done>  P?njgU)j^^j{;j0rit]^  xl^f 

ji4<iUtioA  of  ypasttiy  tjbMuij^h  thj,cour^i^(;  or  f<i^^tz\^% 

*        F  3  eonsiderabif 
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>  fit  c;MSirL4,K»* 

fomidtablj  iocreaaes  the  quantity  aadqftajitf  of^  tli« 
hcrbift» 

Although  there  are  seldom  instances  of  water-zncaclors 
WiAg  lett'sqparate  and  ai^part  from  the  other  paiti  qC  th^ 
fiurn^  it  b  bat^reatooable.  to  assi|^  a  general  ave«ige>'of 
their  valoej  and  which  may  be  statied  from  SOi.  ta^SL 
fee  acre)  and. thai  of  the  upland  xncadowt,  and  .^ic^  as 
are  kept  permanently  on  the  green  side,  from  3fA  to  40/* 
jfpc  acre.  As  there  if  buf  little  open  pommon-field|(ts<> 
'  ^cre  is  lessi  or .  rather  no  Jhalf-year  meadow-ground  oo* 
^nrringi^  at  least  t^  observi^ion>  within  the  auvy^  ofthi» 
4istrx£t  •   .     • ! 

^Mowing  |[fass>  is  generally, about. 3^*  per  ac|ie»  .besidet» 
^Mn{(  apd  occasional  eating  at  the  £arin«^house^  the  ;fain^ 
^  in  ;hai[^tf  but  as  to  the  expense  of  naking^r^cart^igt 
«c  jWfkJBgy  .^nd  the  general  Jurvey  of  th(s  ,^  crops^ 
ciUier^  fr^i^  fbe^guipland  or  wtter»meadow$|.  ^  c^di  de- 
pends pn  thej^ate  of , the  weather*  the  facility.of  gpt^g 
^^'^'i.^v^f^'VMl^^  W*^  stacks,  that,  any  attempt 
|()jxdace  thesejpapens^  toa  standard  would  in  eattremdj 
yagucj  and  ,^|£pgeth^x;,«nworthy  the  liotke  of  the  Right 

Honpurabk^^ard*.  :  .  .      .,  -  .    ^^^ 

Q  TJ^  produce  of  upland  hay  .varies  accorcU^  to  the 
^asttn>  the  hearr>  and  condition^  the  land  may  be  io»  and 
^e  liiin^  the  fidds  are  i^ut  up  to  jaiio|i.  This  nccessari^Y 
yenders  a  very  uncertain  produce>  althoogh  it  generally 
may^.^^stated  it  h&a^.^ko m e<#t.  jgtf^ieti:  t^Hfe hay 
tt  of  a  strbn]^  namre  and*imglil»  fev-weighl  te  aiienied 
more  niiKifiotts  than  that  obtained  from  either  the  ntto^ 
hliv  6r  sOrtifidfaRy  aboded  gr6un^^  k^^^  isiial^  re» 
IbrVed  IBr  iiorse-food,  or  disposed  of  tii  tKer)4rge  tawns» 
Yrom  ^4L  io  6d.  per  cwtl'abote  dit  aitretk  price  of 'the 

In  at^ibtl  histacce^  the  ibamirifig  of  Ae  'iipfattdmo^ 
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obserred  to'take  plac^a  little  after'  the  fkf* 
1 1  hoi  that  labour  is  more  generally  perfcMrmed 
during  the  frosty  season  of  winter,  when  from  80  to  I^ 
tetnto  of  -rotten  dang  and  road-scrai»ngs  are  applied  per 
icre!'.'  'A  tomposition  also  of  Hme  and  mould  is  prepared 
in'^the  freceding  samraer,  and  iisnatly  applied  at  the  same 
time.  Trom  its  tendenqr  to  destroy  the  moss,  and  encoo* 
rigeatbi^cr  growth  of  white  doveri  this  dressing  is 
much  approved  of,  and  is  yearly  coming  into  more  g^ineral 
we.  The  quantity  of  lime  expended  in  these  ihlxings 
being  voldntary  (as  not  being  presciified  by  covenant)^ 
^iries  from  50  to  40  customary  measures^  prepared  with 
osmncfar-hedge-rowi  and  other  fresh  mould  and  rbad» 
acrtpings  as  will  give  the  whole  surface  of  the  field  an 
tf^9  but  slight  covering. 

*  '  The  best  feeding  land  in  this  distrift  is  unquestiwat 
in  thosie  enclosures  thKt  He  permanently  on  the  grtoi  side) 
and  fer  the  first  two,  or  perhaps  three  yean,  such  fieldi  a^ 
have  undergone  the  opei^tion  of  paring  and  burning,  and 
have  tiot  been  too  far  exhausted  afterwards  by  the  usqa^ 
Mccession  of  cdrri  crops:  but  neither  the  permanent 
hcrbs^e,  nor  the  ma{4^  l^te  of  the  artificial  grasses  and 
wiiite  -xIoveTj  which  seem  very  much  to  flourish  so  long 
as'Uty  Ibrce  from  the  aAes  may  be  remainiiig  \tk  the 
gmtMd,  art^uppoied  to  be  equal  to  the  grazing  of  a  covr 
htfOAA  fl^e'flcove  pdr  quarter,  appdktioning  about  two 
ioesof  thesuMiner's  pasturage  to  each  (ow|  mkI  t^f 
fidd  tai lylng' during  the  remaining  seven  months,  alker 
tbe  ratio  of  about  one  she^  and  a  half,  or  at  Cuthost^ 
twodKep[>e^iere. 

•  The  feeding  land  may  be  generally  rated,  hi  pofait  of 
value^  with  that  tif  the  uphmd  meadowa;  tM  akboun^ 
Ibe  first  of  the  new  lays»  when  well  managed,  tupply  a 
fieii  tnd  invitfai|;  herbage,  their  pride  is  of  ^prt  duW 
«.    ^  -  p?  Vtion, 
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IfQfft  Q^d  tke  :wfhitc  cIidtct  is  fcai^  to  give  "fg^t^^ 
)Aack  fni.  cpmmon  couch^  ^nd^  ^9^  plant?  fndsjr^iiM 
ptMCJbi  genenUy  indicate  z  natural  veak,  or  fficu«|lr 
$9bwstcd  foiL  Tbese  Uqds  are  theo>  for  tif/^j^^i^^^ 
fj[  tbe  t;a)e  fhejm^j  be  sdjowed  to  rc$t|  cit}|er  .used  <9f 
fbe  farofcr^^  Q,wi^  stoiie-cattle>  or  .a|;i$tmeat  1(49^1  or  i^t 
fcrved  jfof  th;^  ^e^turli^  qf  Itreoding  fir  .4997  POtW^ 
jifhj^Qh  aire  necef^^iij  t^  oatiye  anjunab  of  tlip  ^i;t^^£t| 
^ut  vl^plii  >ap0pg  all  Uicir  otbe^  good  giiaUtifi^  arf  j^f^ 
^iplj  a^pt  to  be  j;eQ(iii^mfinded  %  t];^e  dfunrt  t^'g^^aes^ 
mao^tmi^  of  pbich  13  state^  tp  be  ^  fo)Ip«rf ; 
^  The  oiilk  i^  put  imp  xip  /»  ^act)iep  j>^S|  ^^aiMi^  ^bouft 
p^  or  twelve  aoarti  each.  J^9  pvenlog^siiifg)  it  |i|l^| 
jn  jthe  ^Uowipg  q^l^ing^  :!>pd  the  fa^^r^  {i4l^  ji 
jdaced  in  ^e  afternoon^  upon  a  bw^  if^  f^^  t^f^t^ 
i/aiiipjai  Jfurpjfc^  or  ^^fcp^fscaytrjif^^  yj|acfe.«- 
oospd  ^  JI  gc^mle  %c^  th^  ^^w  unOl  ;i|^  j^  ifMf 
^odj  of  cream  i?  9^fjp(^  fp  h^Kf  foi;B)q^  upf^  ti^  {or* 
/^t  wl»ifh'bcing.gfatly  iFp5^  t^  ^e  fjf  .fiBW9 
jV  ladle,  aiu|ill.}f«r7)ubt>lq^  will  begin  ^9  jiap;^  tb^^ej^ 
thfi  ai^Q^ch  isf  ii  bedliifg  iies^,  whien  j^  p^  ii»^  J^ 
f  eaioyied  if 00^  off  the  h^^ated  j^te  or  ^<aff»  Tl^e  fgt^m 
f<unaiq9  upofi  ib^  mJiiF  '^  ^  ^^  IM^til  41^4:  .^fltdjl 
^hep  it  jx^ay  ^  i:eino>l^(Bd  into  41  chivr^t  (igf  as  ii  tfoff.  Sr^ 
liwci^tlj  the  cMe>  intp  an  opjco  ^Pjwp}^  aQ4  4b<jrc jmn^i^ 
pJ^W^  with  a  $tick  about  a  j(pQt  J«u^  ;tt  |;|f^  |C94  ^ 
^khJB,6;t€4  a  sort  of  peaU  fromSpw  4[o  $g^  oiH^.iv 
^JijWeteFiv^nd  ^It^  which  abput  1^  P^i.  j>{  .better  diykf  b4 
4eparat«d,£r<|0i  the  butter-nuUi:^ j»t  a  tiiiie. 

The  butter,  in  both  ca$e$»  being  bau^i  ^o  ;!^QWM^ 
fDiidi  9^opi  ^eel^^  an^  aoooer  so  jcofgpipLtc  ffj^  a  imss, 
^jjoip  ^hejordin^y  w^,  .when/rhflRncd  <f»»(<W  ««» 
)b^;i^y  haTf  iKpi^scYer^^^^^  janilffl  Mw 

Jf9?^  Vfi^^  ^^  .answcr.a jnoKC  talu^l^  jP^HS^^i^f  PC^ 
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'^<fiyiPf*i(^,cl^.«bPuUl  be  fijTSt  .saltedJn  th^  ^suM.T^aj^i 
nbcQ  placed  hi  CQ/^y^niem  $]z<(d  egg;-$b^4>ed  W^b^ 
.cfTQckSy  and  always  jcept  covi^rcd  ivitb  a  pickle  n^o 
strong  enpugb  ;o  float  and  buoy  iip,.aboi|t  half  out  of  t^e 
brine,  a  new-laid  egg.  This  cream^  before  churning, .  i^ 
the  clouted  cream  so  much  celebrated  iq  Devonshire < 
Although  it  would  be  reasonable  to  snppp^s  that  the 
.scalding  q{  the  milk  must  have  occasimied  the  whole  of 
the  oily  or  unftuous  matter  to  form  upon  the  suHacc»  st^l 
experience  shews  that  is  not  the  case,  and>th;it  the 
scalded  skimmed  milk  is  much  richer  apd  better  for  thjp 
purposes  of  sucklingi  and  ipf^kcs  far  better  cheesci  thw 
the  raw  skiipmed  milk  docs. 

The  ordinary  produce  of  milk  pgr  day,  for  the  fir^t 
twenty,  weeks  after  calving,  is  three  gallop^j  and  is  egpal 
to  the  producing  of  a  pound  and  a  quartq"  of  huttcr  dailyj 
by  the  scalding  process.  The  scalded  skimmed  milk  ia 
valued  at  lt^.  per  quart,  either  for  cheese-making  pp 
feeding  bog;L  The  sum  oJF  the  trials  procured  tq  be  n^ade 
on  the  milk  in  several  parts  of  this  distriQ,  givei  aa 
average  of  twdye  pints  of  milk  to  ten  ounces  of  butter. 
When  cheese  is  to  be  made  (but  in  which  manufa/fhire 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  superior  ex{:ejlence  19 
pevonshire),  great  care  is  taken  that  the  milk  is  nol 
•)ieated  so  far  as  to  produce  bubbles  under  the  cream.  . 
.  Altha^h  diese  |{eneral  sutemcnts  will  be  foyiid  coa« 
sidcrahly  shei^  of  the  average  produce  from  cows  q£  a 
lasjger  size,  and  probably  much  better  adapted  for  the 
f^,  still,  there  are  not  wanting  instances  of  what  must  be 
fegarde4  as  e^t^op^bia^  produce  amon^  the  Kortli 
pcvon  cows,  ,       . 

f  In  the  Bdghboiuphood  of  MoUand  Boueei^ux,  z,  singly 
cow,  judged  to  be  rather  less  than  eight  score  per  qtiartq*^ 
if (thig  thiree  weel^  froa\  ^he  time  of  ^ving,  yieldedj  in 
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lie  e&4ss.LiN». 

^lereii  tQceesixve  days,  seventeen  poftodi  aiid  a  )itlf  of 
butter  'f  seyeril  of  the  meab  of  milk  were  measured  doring 
this  timCf  wbiph  gave  an  average  of  fourteen  pints  pei^ 
ineal :  in^anpes  also  occurred  in  othtt  parts  of  the  dis? 
triHt  of  two  pounds  of  butter  per  day  being  obtained 
i^n)  pows  within  a  short  time'  after  calviqg ;  and  it  i« 
bartxculaily  clear  in  the  recoIleAion  pi  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood  pf  Bishop's  Tawton,  that  some  years  since 
a  cow  of  the  com^non  fed  breed,  after  hq:  S!f copd  or  third 
calf,  which  ;;hc  hsid  between  Michaelmas  and  Christpaa^^ 
yielded,  without  any  particular  attention  being  paid  to 
feod  or  treatment,  during  a  considerable  time  of  the  e% 
$uing  winter,  two  pounds  and  a  half  pf  butter  per  day^ 
this  cow  living  at'fhe  tlpie  in  pommon  with  the  other 
dairy  cows,  which  irere' permitted  in  the  day  time  to 
"range  over  all  the  old  pasture-gropnds,  and  regularlv 
foddered  morning  and  evening  wi(h  hay  m  the  sa&ie  field. 
U  ii  much  to  be  lamente4  that'  th«  issue  of  th^sc  tbw/|, 
and  of  this  lasf  one  in  particular,  ^ere  not  afterward! 
attended  to.     As  the  herbage  of  the  dairy  g^ynd^  in  this 
distrift  Is  generally  of  a  very  coarse,  wiry,  and  inferior 
quality,  it  should  not  be  stated,  according  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  other  lands,  at  a  higher  s^verage  rent  tbatt 
ISs.  per  acre.  ,  * 

The  great  range  for  sheep  pasture  hi  the  vicinity  of 
*this  distrifl,  is  unquestionably  the  forest  of  Exnoor  $  yet 
there  ^re  many  valuable  sheep-walks  to  be  found  on  those 
wide  ahd  extensive  com^ozis  which  belong  to  the  pa- 
rishes lying  in  Venville,  and  abutting  ea$twardly  on  the 
forest  bounds.  To  these  commons  must  be  added,  at 
sheep-walk  and  rapge  for  store  cattle,,  all  such  other  partfe 
of  the  distrifb  as  at  this  time  are  not  afluaUy  enclosed,  amd^ 
cfther  open  to  all  the  inhabitants  pf  the  vicinage,  or,1>eing 
anciently  enclosed,  but  now  open  and  neglected  moor^ 
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laads  apturtenSnt  to  particular  estateSf  are  depastured  bf 
thc'JoiAt  agreement  of  jHc  occupiers  of  the  estates  to 
which  such  moors  belohG;. 

To  give  some  idea  of  th«  acteiit  of  these  'ov'astes  ami 
long  abandoned  moorst  it  mgjr  not  be  amiss  to  imagine 
the  whole  (lomplcteljr  submerg«d  with  wat€r>  when  the 
enclosures,  particularly  inthii  northern  and  eastern  portt 
pf  the  distriftj  might  be  viewed  in  comparison  with  th^ 
inundated  lands,  ^  a  group  of  sm^ill  islands  in  the  mid^ 
die  of  an  ocean.  These  interior  sheep-walks,  lying  mad| 
below  the  level  of  the  heights  of  Esmoor,  afford,  in  tbo 
winter  seasons,  a  sort  of  cold  harbour  to  the  sheep  from 
the  greater  severity  of  climate  they  would  be  exposed  to 
by  rcmatgpg  oo  the  forest  during  winter*  This,  how<e 
ever,  is  by  no  qaeans  generally  resorted  to,  notwithstanding 
the  cruelty  and  excessive  losses  conne^^  with  a  cox^ 
trary  j/ndE^i  for,  u  tKe  wool  of  the  'wet)ier  flocks  » 
the  mahii  or  perh^  only  motive  in  the  proprietors  for 
peying  any  attentioil  whate?cr  to  the  pttsefvaiion  *  of 
thoie  anffi^b,  it  is  M  AncoiMiogi  uti^  for  them  to  te« 
fl«n  upon  the  ibrett  the  year  rouwl,  cuIUng  luimi^Ily,  iit 
Aearittg  tiflie,  ik^  bK>ken«moi|tbed  aheep^  aod  leaving 
'Aem  ft  home  wifli.  the  lambs,  when  thqr  oreganerallf, 
hi  t  ^trj  &ie  cQidifioiii  or  by  thd  end  of  the  aftemaik 
uUi  fat,  and  before  th^  wimer  sets  in.  The -breediog 
rwes  freqiiently  ^titfaroe  on  th*  moor  tiH  Novemhei^ 
when' they  trt  dri? efi  home,  asMl  mereifbUy  petodttod  t* 
^cainthe  ^cloanrcs,  atid  retom  with  their  hiinbt*t* 
die  noor  agttii  about  Old  Maj^bqr- 

The  inhaMttnu  of  all  the  paiidies  abntthig  eaatwaiiffl^ 
s^QH  Klmoot,  have  ft^fi  |kiivl|ege  of  depestluing  their 
«lie9  iqpon  theforfest  ^^llair  plAbe,  or  24>aL  per  head  p^ 
T^F"*""*  For  this  iadulgenccf  a  sbrt  of^^mdal  -terviccsis 
peftiredi  in'a$8i)ti0gi^M'tliled'tiBaes»  t^^vethefbtest^ 
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fljay  be  upon  it,  as  well  fre^t^'  cot^y  cf  ^cyon  us 
that  of  Somerset.  These  trespassers  detc^c;(l,.,jre.pu- 
|U^c^according^t9|hf;,fP9e&p.%q^  Ipws;  but  for  this 
jq^cular  scrYTce,  all  t^  lahabitnnts  within  the  purlieus 
f£  the  fyi^^^,afdy^f4jdif}f  in  thei  cQutity  o^  Somerset ^  have 
t^,  ^igl^t  ff  afrfe  A^tpstut^ugf  Jsr  ^heW  sha^  ttpop  the  moct^m 
.  la  hereafter  (}qcr;b^grthe  leacjiog  features  of  these 
jf^eSft^ir general  ch'ara^eir  will  be  found  ipuch  varied* 
^1^  re^a^4i"g  ^^^^  '^  ^^^  P^^  ^^  ^^^  naturq  pf  sheep- 
irallM,  tt\^ir  powers  lii  th^,  aggregate  jmay  be  considered  as 
|lq^<|l  t;o  the/ depasturing  about  one  and  a  half  of  the 
pontoon  ?h^cp  of  the  country  per  acre,  from  May  till 
J^o^n^beiii  but  should  a  third  part  of  fhat  mwnbgr  he 
fonripell^d  t;^  y^jn^iur  o;i  the  more  exposed  rnoors  and  coin^ 
l^oips,.  w^th9ut  liaviag  access  to  the  endpsurjes  ifpc  shelter 
yp^^yfSfrtf^  Mgipg»  one  ^»lf  of  them  wqu14  inpyi^^y 
fifpfk  ^f^re  the  ;rqrum .  of  .sp^nj^  ^  ap|)rQ0^h..of  pfffit 

fmm^im^))f^^w^'9i^.m.}^i^  JH^^  wnc  ha^  ^i^ 
}^fimimc9itJ^  t^.^l*ce^.  ^qpsivipg  «»»  ?9d.«y»f 

Fife  JwfCTf.  <fe  WW.pVisef.  ,iB».l»y9?fff ^tJMPF 
j^MV?^^itJirbi>)ejd  4W»^.gWcraU;p»^Sd.W.  the  g;^ 
^  WW  cWWd  fpm^P^i  this,  d^a :  }t»is  pf^spegacf 
WF»»§ft»»  fljWC  .»!TOO|]*pvyfeH^c^^  jtfi4  ^.  aSp. 
«^  nt^  1fW»h,tbqr  JftWUlof  working  in  «arA  9^  ^ 
The  wethers  of  this  brp^^^  Vn  ^  f^^^V  «f  ^^^fPrJ^W 
^HJ.  imM  #aSWHl4tt>  Ihfk  fjrwf^: ©sikc  delteiMii  n?H^f«a» 
JMK^  #mB^  }^l»  )^i<N^  jpr  iiuaitjcri  ^  cpipiB^ly 
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||li<fae#i||^  Qf  breaking  ^  Cras|-I»i9d*^  Jbi'iprdiiiipy 
Ml4pQfjiaHpgiU|d)l|tirimgttiC  gr«ri)  sFaff^r^pmethiRf 

^Mr  :b^  w<l jp  fMit9)n  (9  a^  mmm^  kf^^  noticed  ^f 

for  MiP  >F9Mrip«»  purppwo^  <SBlU?afjiMV  wiDf  «p «miNte 
Uig  tW  lyrokcn  itistiia  c^  Nfrtb  {^(sr^n,  9009  ipqrpiiTi 
Aafe  k»  J^k  mijetunsaiycotewt  widk  a  d^lhMd  9l«ir 
JiiMbfim^n9F.t^f9lmif^i^  J^  (Rq^lrffeed  in  a  cqmr 

fahiielif  <»«$  in  ffiik'  «f  tloUf  ii  is  wiftfmljr  in  Afow 
lof  die  northern  brows  and  «itai  of  «iidi€«HP«nc9*  'Tbf 
i9iidiMsand.temidiiy^llie  /4liMt«  gNie  ovnttetops 
|if  these  kills  •  dispMtigo  id  tM»  ivith  w  thnosi  i«[ri«f 
iaenifttd  v^et^tton.  The  inrmp^  me'  bqi.  uddoiiBii  mA 
«hst  onljr  in  m  very  slight  d^set  alRi%dby  lhefroif>  jmI 
•mny  of  the  most  wrfn)  and  trmsmrgt^  ytal^tf>  'Md  Mvoie 
ipf  the  best  grasses  in  the  riioh  and  ^thriesrsd  yUch 
fssuid  to  grow  and  even  bldwecn  thraiig|bMt  the 


To  the  nadiipnted  esistence'  of  these  natoral  advaH* 
jEsgesy  are  we  now  to  look  fbr  die  origin  and  continnanfis 
^a  praAkoj  which>  nnder  less  ftvovaUe  cufauastacmi 
jof  soil  and  dSaUite»  the  inhabitao^  ilroidd  lunrer  have 
ihwighr  of»  or»  once  knowing  its  minotts  dBcBsp  wDuld 
BOthave  d^ced  to  hai»  oontinttBd  as  an  opensngpstceai 
fiar  their  tillage  lands.  Any  one  {it  nsajr  be  agai^  t^ 
^eated)»  bitf  slighdy  sUBod  hi  the  nature  wfeoilsy  wAd  in 
f  knowledge  of  prafiBiad  hnsbandry^  ^xamiiiing  m  eotin? 
|ry  of  this  descr4icio%  and  seeing  ao  sasitt  »  prftpeltiooi 
jDf  its  eodosedsiitfiwenndiirtratita,*and  the  mwifindg 
I^Aef  abut  .i;^  ftr  snowing,  or  aj^earing  aiinii^sii  it 
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iWrodlflddb  tnd  kerds feeding  on  the  exteodftrnf^MT 
Ud  e<nnmoiu,  tnd  which  in  at!  sudb  cdumriefti  uatet 
iystm  6f  jddSeiobs  niMgedMA^  wUt'-mr  Im  dtade  iob^ 
9prnak  t6  the  impreveriieBt  of  thb  eQdoged  laiid»«-mi|tt 
«M>cludar'4iM,  faVta'  the  )a^  fsaUlitie*  of  flftaimfr  ^^ 
Aiflsd%  the\Htitarinj$  of  so  krge  «;siidck  of  Ai^^ittd 
Mlte>''Kh€f'MiiaU  paroporrioQ  of  tiUago  had  wooli  be  kiQit 
ItMfcdiMf  iDftirt  and  Nwrf  high  caodkioiu  Wh<l  ttel 
^he  hlsforprift  aad  ^iJnypHhitmrttttrf  when  he  fcig»t^ 
iBtf  that  froiH'  the  most  fesp«<9iM»^fe(fteOQ6^  tad  ibttlL 
ii|;emofitftHihaMtaiKs»  that  tfO'jilfaiM  cvenge  pitKhMie 
ItobtttiiedMnisiKfclaiid^,  thatt#lMlrika3'heea  :ditad)r 
•lated  in  the  preeediiig  Ctai^ier!     >       <  '  ^      ^' 

There   trt,  iodttMtiM]^  ^i^iatf''p6iim''o(  g»MrijMto4 
lblH*rem%ti«g6m€mr#hid&tead  tbtbWreeuky  but  Mne^* 
to  is  presumed;  of  gvtaMr  Inagtiftiide  than  the  indbcriaA 
Mlefiraftfco  :of -^ngt'^and  'b«niiiif.    Whether  tlie 
'«telo'iCMliibiM|Dir/«a*i»  apaJHbgi^^^^^  fnocw 

tfaiif  efl«MbMd»^a»in>the  oiberf  b{ierations  of  skirting 
or^r^Uiiigi  stQiit'hisbeen  remarked  by*  ^^ryold'aaid  dM»- 
did  persons,  that  in  proportion  as  the  surface  haS'lMieii 
OMNumed  by  ire»  the  fields  vequbre^^i'qaidbsp  t^^i&on 
«f  the  imsoess.  The  panb^  tnd  lurking  bokig  effofted^ 
aBudthe  land  afterwaixltcai^c&ed  to  the  enstomavy'  co^i^ 
vf'lilk^y  is  at  length  laid  down^whaij  as  if  motfe 
atcangly  to  mark  the  hatave  esofgies^of  the  *soiU  sibiraiN^ 
WUlo  itiovvrf  -and  maiiy»  other  nduaUe  grasses,  axo  AmIMI 
po^pmw  ibrite  Arstcporiod  of'fferkaps  two  or  thnef  eaKsH 
^th^'uis;^  Jm>w«wi^.  only  «fer  a  season,  and 'a«0^vsoet 
awodioreil-  and  eipeUpi  by  the  iithe  of  faira  md  agroilit, 
alieiai|kqa»r«iiMS!,  acst,  harrowy  8gc.  a|l  of  which  platsu 
■Id'  gmses  are  found  .to  pifevaiV/itt.eickisieat'  of  aM 
asoisoiher  gnisses  as  arcibiiQd  tO'Oonstktttetbe  awectidd 
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titoiOCQiifticf  Aftdiicokiia  tfi  hrralr  wn  a  fi<»l*i  m^ttJ  ii<  fiir« 

Hf^T  Ww W*^l'  Mr  ^¥i  *  'f *^  ir^ff  <W*'i  MVt^  lfTl/.TWwB^^T55*V 

finndiis  sanairifdieallandNOurDafe)  M«.tiifficieat}v*  cleaft 

iMfH  W<i  wtm$hft|pMiiif.|^  that  baire 

iMPP ^dMi 'a£lft«jn»^  b^  «cl<!iaii)g  t)>«  pott  ^erfeft 
aad  bpam^itrcf .chc  jajilei^  |efA9^  pf  l^hc  Nprth  Oetoa 
ctttle»  their  tttodard^  m  point  of  stse»  ts  judged  to  bo, 
rather  on  the  dedme  than  otfaetwiie*  ud  which  by  somo 
isaMTibedtothegeaerdddttfiovtiionoftheherbig^  by 
0.  too^QS^piaK  fra^Uco  (^ofjipadini  and  homing  ahe 
fMiv^f^  ihoirdestir^^  of  alltfa? 

.    .    •         -•  •  if 
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2K  ^Aih^tHfii 

If  ft  were  neeemrftomyttfty  thing  ihireft  m  oidcf-M* 
shew  the  final  tviditir  #hidi  p^evaib  i&  diii  iBflMft  fer^ 
parfn?  dnd  biilririii|^f  it  ess  In  no  cifCUitHtmcc  he  exhU 
btted  more  lUBy  thm  tosttMt  tbe  «xpiratkMi  ^  t  kase^; 
when»  if  Aefinrmer  k  not  rtMtuMi  (wkkhiieMMtfin  is% 
ti|^  hh  covenantky  ixm.  Ms  bcklM  tKe  Indulify  €^  nettt' 
or  goings  over  ntch  pf  kis*  nlsldi  itMl  th^  tt  c  iif  | J^'w^hy 
as  be  'Well  uewi  would  pitMMie  niin^  flthott|[k  'H  tstei** 
slentf '  yet,  consider aHe  -  avvaotif^y  he  oaonly  dhMes  tPM^ 
Held  or  prdpoitioa  of  %fs  finn»  to  he  tptded  into  soMA' 
parceiSy  mo  TencaniaBi  our  fir  nis  ne^pioonrsi  wBoi^pw 
Mion|f  each  'Ocnei'  On  ate  succN^n^  cloj^  fo^se^ifetil'i 
dkd  ao-ntidk/br  li»  iinn>  liilHfiB  Hkut  v€U^  ^^ftHbttt  aV 
the  appearand  or 'an  open  eonsnoiw^nli.  **71BsiLfiMK  W 
eiearij  eroexmeofvFOui  wnir^s  now  uuu^^wn  fno* 
oOtnldaor  ufiracOnd^^dn<iilr^  e^tenft^tf  IHVy  ffttiiMlf 
fjukg  npoff *Ae  BoraeVs  ^nrmrffioii^  ift<f iMSl(  vtti  iftn^ 
liaitQre  of HflierlJAgei '%  iMp^ciNff  opott  iKe*^wMl^ccvlM 
Or  *  iNuicr  lit  J  illy  nit  ^xwW)>*' wuM'  n^j  nfsiK  tttb^wMf 
states  ^  tiOdnhid'alt  Kd  \halt  ;fMfi(»0^{  IP^KAfir 
aci^*  AublatRl  w^  ali^suRfiftDN  ouMil|j^ dHnllMiftHi 
for  a  tefht'Of 'tibtreeyeitf's'^Myi^^tiifer'att'Yhe^  MoMiOOi: 
^>nt  of  4£  Ht^tei*  aarey«ariy;  WBi^<fi<if  «iriaHllll>  4i 
It  Wul  be  nnsr  t»ii^'  (run  'i€  fite^Hvetl  ^Mfe^fwW'OMifif 
hipolsied^  '{RUMibi  tie  V2if  MicMl  fiMhartj  (MNf  ttfM 

<j)ienct>  tnu  nMSt  evw  i^a.Vj  f(!d*wc  fds^nlHilMjf  ' 
'tiefted  with 'the  ^skure^^^AitfiVi^^  <  ^^ 

•     *••  '\^'A   «  r-  •  "^^  ^T^iiJi^i    ..   :-.:  .ij  ,.;•  .. 

ferent  quarters  composing  this  dlstriA.     lit  iK^Mi^bV 

boorhood 
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boarfaeod  of  Baa^on  the  pvmaiient  green  sward  it  suted 
to  amount  to  oiie>tlnn{:    t^e&&|ig  the  accommodation 
bnd  within  about  one  mile  and  a  half  of  Ttvertonj^the 
|irdttoM»tt'\MU ttM  be  loidAd  i6  tjiceeii  Ode^^^i^gn- 
libg  tb^MMkdMtfd'flbhops  as  tht  ctmmf  irfwiafljytf  qiiiuf^, 
Aeproporttod  4iB%at  olF'ii^  i^^:$S)%m^; M% ^\t  witl 
Ce'fiMid  io  i?c3liiiiuewe^w^l)(,^ii^tti^dg  ^c'iMomi- 
mbihrtiw^  tltfds  of  CliUinieii^  w^'^i  ippMaAi ''t'«l4in^ 
ttnir,  and*  after  pawing  the  <ami)dber^tioti  of  lands  Al^ 
t^at  t6mt,tiikKiiS^iAlh'^t>{f8MWdip}stias\4^ 
ifait^k  thte'pro{Kil«4a  to-HiuiilflcPJebttf:  ^"HiH  '«Sai;^ate; 
ci»H^  tM'oii|li'flie!B)eMl^atf'^t»t4ei^/<iKd'ii4^edft% 
tfie  :iccDmnk>da<»ir'yfeAr  6^T&«d(agh,  ^if!  Ahmt&lL 
otie  paft  «ar  pfilkHeltc'gratf  to  "^t^  '|^t  of  b^stoaal 
iWi^^titind.    lHdng'Hbei%>A(^'6m'e'r^d^«ii«a>, 
below  Black  T4)t<llHftMiVfft9  |l(tf^b8&  WftdUe'ti^tiHi^f,  ■ 
W^^t  cd'Aslf^Ie  l^dAf  iWlfteffing'piii}.^  imd 
ileiabws:  thetf  1>ah^  fi^t^ditl^^pMcd  to  rMhebi 
iXlhitt, 'Ht  Oaa^V^ifoiyftheMivX  inutlditMi^'bf  that 

^tbi^bShitdkMi^fxj^  ••'■■■  ^-'i^*^-  ■•  '  ■  ••••'■  '■'•  • 
<lt'<ndst1ie  '■3m^'*ila&!kdii''&i^  fhe  ''^im^'d  this 
kmaiMa  a  trdttflfied^  to  •{bi-'^l«itl  ^dHMf'  fh^'  «pi|n 
^MriaMfaranit-ioiiithbns  beitt^''aii8lb^'fih>thtl^e''ai:^ 
cotfh?^' :  ^  e:^miifiiig  the  mihot^iKen'drflhe'Wmf, 
mpcffii^  fltei3iiil^ent  bf  Tbil'P|«^a^V6^gKth1a 
^aMrt^^  -^teyt  at^eij^  so  ieartf  t^  c^^^yjftmd  With  rvhat 
•H81Mi»'\d»l«^'9git»aohtti!i%^<£('^'-^he  m^A'^ 

['.icrfyl  woj  Ik  ^'  ;;r!*-.  -i^  :>  .:  ••    '  -'•p:>  i> J  c  ;      .     ,  ••; 
Lini'in  9tit  iidi  cu  oj  bun  ,*.      -..0  nv*f  :»t  •■  v. 
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tlif  Wiag  q£  the.  w«t^  over  the  Ipf  ^(iMukU  aj^ 
tlae  Toni^ip^  isfstdbMj  j^yoideU  b^  ^!^..^  ^^  hrmm 
who  tivr  oeir  the.  hordes  ofthst  rivo-|^  (|t  A^Uloin  happeiy 
that  t)&e  bp4s  adyjac^t  to  the  WaI4p^.pr,  other  bmich» 
falling  into  the  Tc^rri^gf^f.  ai:e  irrigiieedi  hoircver  conve-i 
|iiently,.sitiiate(l  for  that  purpose.  .There  l^g  liltk  g;ra^ 
land  m  the  neighboiitboodpf  Holi^w(^hj^fX^^ 
*  old  mporlandSf  th^t  <an^h(coiii|^<^^u^^ 
jEDinent  pasture^  the  ir^k^of  the  ^t^iMc^  pajrts  of  tl^ 
4|uarter  is  at  difTcrei^t  .periods  fal;|g|£^jp^  a  coarse  of  tiU 
lage, ,  pne-eigbth  part  .being  aiuui^]|lj  .ap<der  a  crop,  and  ^ 
prQpo;tiooaUe  p^rt  of  .the  mofin^er  i^  a  ^ftatff  of  ptrqptf* 
ratioi^^^  Bkirtii^  apd  the  brejuit^plopfh^y;  ...  ii     o    ; 
^    In  tbi^jQ^eigbboivhood,  thettatera  af  t^TotYJdge,  f^ffip , 
,the  (;9arse.sedimejot  tbO!;)i;e  stated  to  jr^.4oirn»  aBi;t.al^ 
^ways  rgeAed  for  irrigatioii.  .  The  avenge  pjdduoe  of  hajT 
npoa  th^ best  nieadows  ^ sat  stated  tog^p^^pme  top, per 
acre,  and  the  low  boggy  vallies,  'yielfUiy|..  ^  cpar«&  nifhj 
swarthy  .j^i;  seldom  £9ttpd  to,.prodii^  morjc  tl^p  eight  jewt« 
or  half  4  too. per  <^>^v.:  l^  .the  s^ar  pr  swarth  bf  wh^ 
it  may^  the-aiqrage^  price  of  mowing  is  stated*  j&cladlng 
the  .yalup  of^i^^'Qr.q<}^  allpwai^c^  at  2 /•:  i li..  per  icre« 
These  me^ows  thp  rack  renters  are.  bound  to  dress  after 
.evjery  thifd.  crm  of  hay.   Such  party  of  the  pasturea  as  aiv 
appropriated  fo  the  feeding  of  dairy  cpws  are  mnneroiiSf 
^although  smalli  and  the  produce  of  these  small  dairies  a 
generally  vended  at  Plymouth.     The  best  feeding  land  is 
not  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the  grazing  of  a  cow  beyond 
six  or  seven  score  per  quarter,  and  to  do  tUs  the  animal 
must  have  an  entire  summer's  range  over  about  thite  acr^ 
Igtpsj^^pfmaittnmibhfutmd^  190  lbs.  which  at  12  a 
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pet  scorei  smoking  th«  ofialy  amounts  >  to  *  5  /r  14  /• .  The 
extensive  moorlands  as  well  as  the  pld  endo^ure$» .  are 
generally  depastured  by  tbe  common  DartmoQT  sheep  ju^ 
ttores  of  young  growing  cattle. 

The  msknner  of  laying  down,  as  well  as  of  breakipg  up 
the  gras»-lands,  has  already  been  stated.  f  • 

JbisTPiCT  /n 

The  Best  i^eeding  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tavist 
4oclt  aod  MiUon  Damaril,  ^re  supposed  equal  to  the  graz^ 
ing  (^f  an  ^t  df  1&  or  13  score  per  quarter,  between  the 
middle  of  April  and  the  first  of  NovembeTi  alioi^ing  at 
ihat  tiiile  the  prime  grass  of  about  one  acre  and  a  half  per 
head.     An  acre  per  cow  of  six  cwt.  is  the  usual  estimate.  • 

Tte  gf^ss^lands  i^ot  subject  to  irrigation  hcre^  as  well  as 
is  the  neighbourhood  pf  Yealmptooi  and  all  n>und  Ply^ 
mouthj  are  universally  dressed  with  rotten  -d^ng  and  niix«- 
ings  of  sea  sand,  lime  and  ashes*  in  February  and  early  in 
Mvcbt  at  an  average  expense  of  50/.  per  agre.  The^y  are 
usually  shut  u(>  for  mowing  by  the  end  of  April  or  early 
ki  May,  and  yield  a  general  produce  of  S5  cwt.  or  two 
tons  of  bay  per  acre.  In  the  parish  of  $toke  and  Eggi^ 
Bucklandy  the  average  produce  of  hay  is  given  at  two  tons 
and  a  half  per  acre ,  present  price  at  Plymouth,  from 
4/.  10/.  'to  5/.  per  ton.  The  after-grass  is  here  fre- 
quently rented  by  the  drovers,  butchers,  jobbers,  and  cpn- 
tra£lorSj  at  3/.  10/.  and  4/.  per  acre.  '  Price  of  mowing: 
S/.  G(L  per  acre,  %nd  no  allowance  of  drink. 

Tbe  young  clovers  are  frequently  duijiged  immediately 
after  harvest,  anil  the  oxen  fed  upon  hay  and  turnips  dur- 
ing winter  are  finished  upon  them.  The  first  bite  o£  the 
youtig  grass,  whether  spontaneous  or  produced  from  irri- 
.  gation,  as  well ,  'ds  the  fkst  shoot  of  many  of  the  young 

^  DsvoN.}  Q  $eeds» 
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seeds,  arc  gencrniry  fed  down  with  ewes  and  lambs,  stores, 
as  well  as  those  *that  arc  fattening  upon  all  the  low 
founds.  Iris  her«;  stated  that  sheep  may  depasture  at  all 
seasons  with  the  most  perfeft  safety.  The  general  pro- 
flticft  of  clover  and  hievrc  hay,  shut  up  for  mowing  about 
Old  May-day,  is  from  25  to  35  cwt.  per  acre. 

The  proportion  of  meadow,  marsh  and  permanent  pas- 
ture, has  been  already  stated  to  an^Lunt  to  about  one-fifth 
part  of  all  the  enclosed  cultivated  lands  in  the  distrift. 
The  rich  marshes  before  noticed  in  the  indentures  upon 
the  sea  coast^  and  those  situated  on  the  margin  of  the 
principal  water-courses,  will  often  force  or  fatten  a  cow  o^ 
steer  of  six  cwh  in  three  months :  in  this  case  they  arc 
siTppc^fe  J  to-  take  the  top  of  ftbout  si^  rood9  of  prime  fwiss- 
tnre'per  head.  '  *    -  - 

These  marsh(*s  'not*  be tpg -esteemed  sound  for  the  de- 

■Jvstufing  of-^ieep,  that  speeSes  of  ^tock,  unless  early  ill 

tlie  ^pritig, -art  but  seldom  fed  upon  them.    The  marshes 

Iccpt  freeffoiiTskjck  during  wimer,  will  generally  afford 

a  good  bite-for  a  bullock  by  the  middle  or  last  week  in  . 

'April.     When  intended'  for  mowing,  they  are  stocked 

'^vAtd  from  the  beginning  of  March  till  the  first  of  May, 

in  which  time*  the  last  year's  fog  is  pared  down  as  fclosc 

and  even  as- possible.     The  .mown  land  is  dressed  after  the 

•hay IS  removed,  with  dung,  soaper's  waste  lees,  or  any  other 

manure  most  convcnfcnt  to  be  procured;    lime  at  this 

time  is  by,  no  me;ms  esteemed  a  proper  dressing.     Price  of 

mo\ving,  with  allowance  of  ale  or  cider,  .Sj.  per  acre;  c  »m- 

mon  produce  from  the  stack  S8  cwt.  or  two  tons  .per  acre; 

'afrermath,  from'  Old  Lammas  to  the  first  of  November, 

't^'O  guineas,  and  45/.  pcr-act'e.    These  marshes  are  stated 

*to  feed  an  ox,  wlten  put  ujwn  them  in  good  fair  order,  of 

lOOOwcighf,  rn  the  course  of  the  summer. 

I     AnunTbet'  of  ^hcvp  arc  graced  gn  the  hijjher  rich  feed* 

....  .         ^  .  .  ing 
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in^  Itods  through  the  dUtri<$ :  the  time  usually  allowed  is 
SO  w^dc%iiivkIed1>^foiK:s»nd  after  shearing;  but  the  num- 
Ild'. of  sheep  these  gr9unds  Avouki  carry,  per  acre,  was  ia 
BO  one  ^lutaoce  fatisfa^orUy  ascertained. 

.    J}jt9TJUaT  v.- 

The  meadow  and,  pasture  .land  in  tliis  distri£t|  being 
chiefly  confined  to. a  narrow^ verge  on  the  borders  o£  the 
Teign  and  Bovey  riyers,  are  no  farther  .paI'tic^iariy  noticed 
in  thia  Report.  The  ext^sj^  coiuxi^ns  belo^j^ing  to  all 
the  commons  ly^ag  in  Yenifille,  inthi^  dnd  tb^  pr^iceding 
distridls,  require  that  something  farther  slxauld.Jt^  stated 
rcspefting  them#     .-»;,  ., 

,  ll  is  understood jbat  4U  the  Ve«i(vi{le,  tenants  are  liable 
tq  a  feydal  service,  ^mijar  to  that  rajp^red  by  tbe,common 
usiage  and  forest.  Iaw9  (^  Exmoor*  •  Being  thus  situated^ 
they  become  entitled  to  th«  dcpastura^f  pf.tlieir  s|ieep  and 
bullocks  upon  the  Spre^t,  paying  three-ji^nce  anniialiy  for 
as  many  the^  as  fbey  may  choose  to  soid.upoQ  the  forest, 
and  two'^peoce  per  .h<^  afinually  for  horned  cattle*    This 
right  is  either  enjoyed,  by  themselves^  or  \$  transferred  bjr 
them  for  Certain  valuable  ^onsideratiqi^s,  to  thejr  more 
wcak^iy  neighbour^,  ^od  to  farmers. frequently  residing  in 
the  couDti'y  beIow«|    The  tenants  in  Venville  are  also 
stated  to  be  free  from  the  payment  of  tolls  in  all  the  fairs 
and  markets  in  the  kingdom,  London  and  Barnstable  ex- 
cepted* .  ,     » 

Tbcs^  commons  in  most  respe^  resemble  the  leading 
.chara^V^  of  the  fosest  of  Dartmoor.  They  have  two  dis« 
tinA  species  of  covering,  although  evidently  derived  from 
the-^ame  origin.  The  first,  and  that  which  is  depastur- 
able consists  of  a  moist  peaty  earth  of  12  or  18  inches  in 
d^pth,- i^^tjag  upon   a  bright  brown  argillaceous  loaxn» 
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close  and  tctiiiKvit  rf  Vitci,  khcl  k6^n\6t\tr  cittltA'fyii^ 
.mould  :  iti  this  iAoctk  and  rotki  of  |pr^he  vei^A^iK^lrtiJr 
*i>c€ur.  The  s^cdnd'chamfter,  andtlia^wMdi  is  ndc'M^ 
cessible  even  to  the  light  aftite  shee](>«Fithemo6ts  ctfdstWs 
of  a  rank  bogy  answering  in  every  respeA  ta  the  bogs  in 
Ireland.  A  brown  spxmgf  Mbstaoce  covered  with  coarse 
sedge  and  rushes,  at  all  times  highly-  charged  with  water, 
and  lying  from  two  tt)  six*or  eight  iieet  deep  on  ^  similar 
stVafifm  of  peat >  tofmp6ses  the -snbsoil  of  the"  depastu^• 
able  piirts  df  the  ttoiattiotit,  and  nnder  which  peat  is  fipund 
a  ctosc  deep  stratum  t)f  white  and  yetk>w  dky,  dHKed  witli 
^fatilre^fbcfks,  the  decomposed  "pans  of  which  form  parriai 
i)c*dioffr4ttifc  gravel. 

The  tmportaDcc  of.the  first  description  of  thfese  wastH, 
cin  in  nt  way  be  so  fiHij  shewn  as  by  s^tftig  the  stock  feed- 
ing updta  them.  Tlie  tommons  belonging  to  the  parish 
V>f  Widdecombe  T^ill  ftnmish  s  ttiftcienl  e^ample»  when 
in  the  tfiont)!t)f<9ftol>er  fast,  therl^-Wetie^ttimatell  by  gei^ 
tlenien  t<fsidiifag  ih  tKr  neighbourheodv  to  be  no  toss  that) 
'1^,000  she«p>  'besidieyrtfae  vsoal  proportitm  of  homed  cat- 
tle; Tlse«rcocmttbns  are  certainly  «f  cbneideraUe  exteitf, 
W  perhafM  ticA*  tttvrA  larger 'ihan  thoae  of  Brent,  Har- 
Tord,  and  others  in  the  wtltem  distrifV.'  Their <)epasturabk 
pSLti^  mxy  be  meliot^ed  and  improved  b]^  cMryiAg  off  ih^ 
reduAd'ant  wsirety  in  doing  which  the'^subsoil  would  be 
Yoiitid  to  supply  ^n  nnexhattstibte  ^esbterce  for  ilkipix>ving 
'thc'j^arfatt.    .••'.'• 

These  were  the  impressions  first  made  upon  the  tHind 
ofthe  SutVeyof,  as  ^fe  entered  ttpohthe  cxaihinatioci  of 
"the  distri&s  bordering^  t/p6h  Dartmoor.  A  more  pafticcK 
*lar  inquiry,  and  the  l^»u^t•^f  e^eriments  made  with  jnd^ 
nienty  and'  cotrduded  upon  a  large  scale  by  Mr.  Pefi^,  oil 
'iahd.of*  this  chanfter  \whfai  the  enclosed  park  of  Oak- 
'hamptOU,  has  at  Oiire  fvXIty  itnd  comi^etely  confirmed  thbtn. 
•     '^  ♦  ^      ^  MSTSfCT 
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partif  .foir  -.dairies  and  partly  for  i«e4iflg;  fromifU  It  M 
fqual;to  ttie  l^ipg  o^  aji  on  of  IS  sp^rcper^^a^er  di»r 
ing  the  prnnmer  mopiMf  T|)^  wodM  v^^ui'^  the  top  oC 
soirdirQe  acres  i)f  the  fri^nkf  pasture  rented  atS/.-pcv 
aertk .  Q«en  pf  ikk  size,  how^v^^  aire  ^.^afd;  p^ze^ 
the  mMre  cwnnmi  {iB«liiig  sto^k  bdug  e^w^  ?fn4  sfeersi 
WC](;H}||g:aticnit  ei^t  score  p^r  q^ar^ffj  m  ?iaiiiia}of  tkii 
size  witt  require  the  range  of  about  five*  rq^  of  tl^ 
gmami-  Thk  0xiwi.  w<ml(li  hf' 9n  &o«A'U^.w<kBf  of 
M97>AiHil  the  middle -D^^vemt^t  fl^iKti?e.«:ore.pcf 

portieft^K^tock  far  thd  s^gor  qp^imtyjpf  fprPtmd.i  tj^^ 
4heqpvviU  m^ke  ia  tlie  s%mi  tifiie  ^  wcf  ^s^  ef  i^Mti*  pe« 
^narter^  or  Mills.  pc:r  ^heep^  boi^  tjHl  tiifimMse  in  <qe9l 
per  aasQ  asioiiiifig  sixpence  pr  li^:  ^yr  ttic  average  prica 
•f  both ;  theib^ekg^m  iniv^hie  i(/,  the^ecp  4A  4«#. 
.  The  .eiwttinfc-lffaW^  J»itk  !ii^lM<;h  .lbjl»  iiwwft  everj 
vhere  alMtaMis^  t#  .,ca««6il^  .^!V^<^di  in^^Mst  sMlutipQ« 

foaotilies  of  Ji»y  ;md  strftW)  witk  aiji.  ihi^  pro^uAiafi*  pC 
the  brn^.ve  anitti«Uj  4ni^ti'4t>Qi  ibe  surrqusi^Mig  copisK 
try,  and  find  a  ready!  3>le  in  the  city  of  E^ieter^  tbf:  genc*^ 
nl  0>aarkets.j9f  whidb  are  as  ireU  aod  a$  se9SosuiM7  svppUc;^ 
9$  any  in  thJe  kiogdom* 

'Sht  v$ikf  of  the  Axiw  and  its  »dJ9ceiii  rMiig  grwodh 
fltimigh  lying  at  some  ditfanc^i  sfitmwkf  ^  f omtfrniation 
p£  die^sa»f  ddigMiil.  iwmrf  itowgk  i)<tbitb  thi^f  vvaK^s 
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of  the  Exe  are  collected  to  their  commoa  outfall  at  sea* 
The  rich  an4  extensive  views  from  the  emtnett(res  border- 
ing upon  all  these  vallies,  are  perhaps  no  vhcre  to  be 
surpassed  tor  luxuriance  and  variety  of  prMpe^l  in  thfi 
kingdom.  A&d  the  p»ime  pastures  are  found  t6  yield  M 
abundant  su{^l|r  df^ animal  food,' to  all  the  lai'gie  town^ 
^ruated  in  the  bosom  of  tkes^  eifthaming  valticB.  Tbo 
Berbage  of  the  second  order  is  ^tudty  applied  to  tkt  dew 
pasturing  of  coM  for  tlie  dairy^  a  busings  catrtdd  ot^^tm 
a  considerable  extent  in  this  as  well  as  fai  the  pnR)edtiig 
distrift,  but  no  where  better  understood  thao  ia  t)ie  vatat 
of  Honiton. 

Th^  foilowinj^  is  the  result  of  several  inquiries  mi  thia 
^bjed,  made  in  diferent  parts  ef  the  country .  jKf  ftrthe 
greatest  part  of  the  buttpr  made  in  tbie  country  is  sent  to 
London.  The  but^-faeliprs  at  Homtdn  will  not, «»  any 
ioosider^tion,  xtkt  <buttnr  made  from  the  doa^  or 
lealded  cream.  This  process,'therefore,  notwiU^caiKUng 
^at  economy  ^ght  long  «fice  to  have  kd  to  its  dbcon- 
tifttfance  (uniesi  on  a  small  >  scale  for  potting  or  winter 
useX  is  entirely  abandoned  in  all  the  lerge  daMet,  as  well 
as-  in  tnos^  othetv  that  $tipply  the  larger  nttMrtiets  in  tfatf 
country.  It  is  'genevally  allowed,  that  the  North  Dnroi^' 
eow  is  by  no  means  so  well  calculated  for  tht  daiiy  as  :a>we 
of  the  $dme  sizt  in  many  other  parta.of  England «. yet  tfee 
great  demand  and  high  price  given  for  the  calves  ei-  thia 
breedifor  raising,  occasions  tkiasort  ef  cow.co  be  u&ivei^ 
sally  in  use  throughout  all  the  dairies^  • 

The  milk  which  is  drawn  from  the  cow  nooming  and 
evening,  is  poured  into  leads,  tvhere  it  stands  forty-eight 
hours  before  thfe  flet-miik  is  run  off.  In  summer,  it  is 
chumei)  <|ftt7<d!iy,  and  thocfe  kixai^aSj  tbt^AmOied 
milk.  In  ibe  'aoiulim,^  this-  busineas  is  reae#ed'e«eBy 
ether  day^  >  and  iiiLMrfnten;  eemotimesy  Jrat  not  always, 
;-  twice 
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Hfifre  «  m»ki  .The  Imtar  ciMirped  f bus  «trly  from^oream, 
bt:frre  it  bus  acquired  piy,tiwt  cur  sourness^  is^  affirmed 
to:  poasc^s  %  0>uch  better  keeping  quality-  .tban  that 
produoed  fipin  the  clout^  ereaca^  add  to  whichi  this 
lattci:  butter  is  seldom  free,  from,  and  oft^n  iiiost  ofien^ 
sively  taiatod  «ritb9  the  fiimes  o[  c;barcoal>  s|nd  a  smoaky. 
taste  iiobibcd  in  the  operation  of.scaldiog.  The  butter 
is  ttsudfy  churned  in  the.  barrel  chomsy  aod  afterwards 
waahtd  umil  the  Water  becomes  quite  free  from  zuf^ 
doiid  whatever  from  the  butter*milk*  It  is  th^  s^ted 
do«m  btfiK  £rkins  of  four  do^ep^  or  4Blbs«  each,  aud 
wc^hiDg  18oz.  to  the  pound.  The  ea^cessive  high  s^tr 
ing  the  butter  receives,  is  discharged  by  th^  butte^mer* 
chants  ia  London  (and  often  vended  as  fr^hj  or  at  lean 
not  salt  butter)*  This  salting  in  some  measure  accounts  for, 
the  ealai^ged  customary  bu(ter-*weig.ht  in  this  country. 

Aa^lhe  cheese  commoiply  made  in  these  dairies  (th^ 
of  Mcmbury  eiccepted)  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  andgene* 
raUy  dettiMd  for  dooKstic  use,  little  attention  is  paid  ta 
its  miking  beyjpnd  tbat  o^  |he  ordinary  process,  which  if 
wett  ]fli9«i^*  Soo^  of  the  dairies  are  managed  by  the 
hrma^wf^miiji  but  bj  far  the  greater  proportion  are 
rentad  out  to  dairyniien,  whose  attention,  together  with^ 
that  of  their  family,  is  exclusively  confined  ,to  this  de- 
partiaei^*  Th^  rei^t  ,of  dairies  flu£tua^es  from  ninq 
guineas  to  .tea  pound  per  cow.  In  these  cases,  the  farme|; 
^ippoutiona  about  .two.  acres  and  a  half  of  pasture  an4  ipea^ 
dow  ground,  averagii^.  about  38/,  per  aqrcw  fqr  t^c  ^uin* 
mcr  food  Mid  winfer  foddering  f|f  each  cpw,  duiiifjig  the 
42  wcdcs  she  is  supposed  to  be  in  milk.  T|ie  remainder 
of  the  time  the  cows^f  fed  with  straw  in  the  £urm-yards» 
and  m  day^iqie  r^^nge  at  l^gf  over  th^  coarse  gr9u|i0s 
and eammonsi  fifty  ifaggots,  or  five  seaips,  to ihe  valve 
«♦  of 
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of  Bs.  per  eoW,  «re  ^ho  Mamti  iiul  hkl  dowi^r  hf  rSoK^ 
hrmcr  for  the  use  of  the.  dairy.  The  first  €^<  of  theie 
^ow8»  irith  the  siecond  or  third  catf  at  their  iicie,  is  esti* 
oisited  It  thirteen  ^ineas.  Vfhta  their  milk  is  doae^  and 
that  they  are  fattened  for  sale,  they  will  usually  overage 
Ax  score  and  a  half  per  ^pMOtei*.  I*  a  dairy  of  mse&t^ 
cows,  it  is  custOihary  to  all6w  a  bttil,  at  the  some  cost  and 
rent  ^s  a  covr.  .  The  expend  <tf  mowi^^  making,  and 
Securing  the  hiy  ^  one-^hird  p^rf  of  the  dairy'^rouMa^ 
is.  p6r  acre.  The  first  cost  of  the  dairy  utensib,  cMw 
sisting  of  leads,  ketfl^si  pans,  pails^  press^^tubs^  ^^p^i  ^* 
iOL ;  the  annual  wear  of  which,  4/.  i  dairy^«)sud*4  wages, 
with  board,  washing,  and  lodging,  16/.  per  aonuA)  at^ 
tendance  of  one  man  for  twenty  weeks,  in  foddeHngs 
d^hii^g  out  the  cow-sheds^  Sec.  at  9/.  per  week« 

It  ii  here  to  be  ohsenred,  that  oile  dait^-masd  would 
ifbt  be  able  to  pcnrform  more  than  half  the  work  required 
thk  dairy  of  40  cows.    The  remainder  is  therefilr^'  awp^ 

t^sed  to  be  supplied  by  parish  apprenticesi  iind  tlie  far- 
er's  wife  and  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  seldoo^  without 
f he  netessary  qusilifications  for  such  employmeM^  i  being, 
with  ttryfow -exceptions,  careful,  neaV,  tkly  and  nidus^ 
trious.  *'  '  *  •        ^ 

The  amqgnt  of  the  first  cost  of  $0  pigs,  for  eons«nrHn^ 
ibc  oiSfai  milk,  w^ey,  and  bntter>tet)k  'of  the  dairy,  Wtnild 
be  Sdl. ';  great  and  small  tithe,  9  a  ^J.  pfef  ^icre ;  jparok 
ehial  payment^,  9/.  in  the  pound  on  the  net  tent  $  annual 
depreciation  of  dairy-cows  and '  biA,  10/.  per  head ;  iu^ 
terest^  ^OA'  tapxtai  employed,  it/.  10/.;  afiowaoceof 
Jper  cent,  on  khc  gross  produce  of  the  dairy  forlo«!5^i' 
cow-t!oA6r;  anti  ot6er  ctmtingent  expenses,  not  htken 
mto  this  estimate,' wiU  iflbrtf' idto^l^  the  i^ 
stateAient:  .  "•• 

Tie 
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To  ^Mitnl  iotm»8t  »acnitaig  o^^OTOf*  <i^T '  '^*  "^  "^ 


To  great  and  small  tithe  upon  531  acresy  at  n         •'       '    ' 
d/«  6a»  per  acre  ••^•••.•••••••••••••#<««*m*«m»*««*«*  J 

To  attendance  for  SO  wpekj,  at  9/.  per  week 
To  amnal  wear  and  tear  of  dairy  utensils  •— 
To  mowing,  makings  an4  9ecuring  the  hay  n 
of  17{  acreSy  at  8j«  per  ^ere  •••••••«•••.•••.•*  J 

.To  fuel  for  use  of  the  dairy,  at  8a  per  cow  •• 
To  annual  depreciation  in  valu»  of  the? 


I  ••••«•••••••••••••••••••••< 


dairyy  a^  10/.  per  head 
To  dairy*-iiudd's  w^ges,  &c.  •••—••.••.••»—.••...••••    16 
To  5  per  ceqt.  on  amount  of  the  gross  pro*") 

dace  1^  the  dairy  for  rjsks  a&4  lones^  &c.5 


9    0 

0 

4    0 

0 

7     0 

0 

8    0 

0 

10  10 

0 

16    0 

0 

U  10 ' 

0 

• 

Cr. 
By  produce  of  butter  per  cow,  1  lb*l  £,   a  d* 
per  diem  for  the  first  80  weeks, 
and  half  a  pound  per  day  for  ^         |^ 
Che  latter  period,  making  2061b«  |  ^ 

each  COW)  for  80  cows,  41S01b8.  I 
9t  1 A  per  lb.  .^ — .......^...^^.  J 

By  IJcwt.  of  cheese  per  cow,-i  gj  ^  q 
26cwt*  at  25 /•  per  cwt.  ••••••••••••  J 

By  20  calves,  at  2Sx.  each  •••....m.......  28  0  0 

By  pro&  upon  20  pigs,  at  26/.  each  2f  0  0 
Bakocc  tn  tayour  of  the  dairy  «•»••«••  •••«•••#«••    88    4 


;^.290  5  0  290    5    0 
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To  which  profit  may  be  4iddod»  the  Agistment  of  abobt 
one  she^'pcr^acic  upon  ihe  dairy-firoundb  bctveot  th< 
ftrst  bf  Nbvember  iaild  middle,  of  Marchr  gcacrtUyiboitt 
SO  weeks,  and  fssjiag  7/.  per  head  ia  that  tsmCf  makiiig 
a  farther  sum  of  ISU  S/^  6/r..  Jhe  net  profit  thus  aaade 
out  upon  5Si  acres^of  land  ^ppropriatod  in  thia  loanae^ 
^  amohnt  to  XQ$A  8/t  jL^  Jidaa  near  as  may  be  to  40/. 
per  acre.        •       ..    ,       ..^  , 


■ .  •      T-  ' 


.» 


f' 
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CHAP.    IX. 
GARDENS  AND  OilCIIARDS. 


SECT.  !• GfiN^jBtAL. 

rr  is  believed,  that  in  no  part  of  England  kitchea* 
gardiens  ere  laid  oat  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  in  the 
county  of  Devon;  and  however  coarse  and  unseemly  thtt 
icobwalls  appear,  by  which  they  are  commonly  enclosed^ 
they  seldom  fail  to  aflbrd^  in  du6  season,  considerable 
qnantitiei  of  highly  flavoured  wall-fruit.  The  culinary 
^egetsMescan  no  where  be  surpassed  fer  general  excellence, 
a  profttsioii  of  which  are  supplied,  throughout  (be  yeai} 
by  the  gardens,  with  little  exception,  of  all  the  rural  in« 
habitants*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the  large  towns^ 
gardening  is  well  onderstoody  and  carried  on  to  the  ex« 
tent  required }  and  to  a  perfeQioQ  Ihtie  short  of  what  is 
practised  in  the  vicinity  of  JLondoo.  The  gardens  of  tho 
fermers  and  peasantry  uniiWiaUy  afbrd  laipe  quantitici 
4»f  leeks^  so  much  in  use  among  thtaa  i  these,  with  pot« 
herbs,  other  kitchen,  and  a-  ftsr  ornamental  plants  and 
flowers,  are  found  to  occupy  diost  gardens,  whibt  pota* 
toes  are  more  generally  suppUod  firom  larger  porkiotts  of 
grdand,  in  the  6elds>  and  in  the  dminer  bffQf^mafittiL  - 


"   >    j:    "'- 
«KCT* 
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SECT.    II. — OBCHABDS. 

DISTRICT  A 

As  cider  is  foond  to  be  the  most  general  beveraire  of 

the  inhabitants,  it  is  reascaiaUift.ta  cxpcft  tha:  m'ich  att..  n  • 
tion  IS  jcid  to  the  cultivation  of  oiclxar^i-.  In  tlii-  jit- 
trift,  however,  al|}»g>9gl\  *  leading  *^cyi6':i'\'ition  among 
the  farmers,  and  where  there  arc  many  very  ^ood  apple- 
«wHafai>,tli*y.4p  n<^tf/5^nftito.forrii'So  principal  an  o'ojtcl 
of  agricultural  economy*  a&ia  Plfaar  p»rts  o|  d^  i^ouat]^ 
hdrcafter  M^  be  mentiopecl*  ^  .    v  ...  . 

f-  • 

i^  '  ,  ^.  MSTJiiCJP    V^    r, 

,  lEht.yamAxti^ifi  -of  pnofiurtpg  -9^  vii*kt.y  oC  fr^*  ia  «9«ii« 
pntf  tifi  tbuli.«ciiAi  >JI^'faiiiv<»^  ^imll  pleoe.ol  groupd 
f»ctioiiri]rftocpar^  and  i^  tpteaii  tbe  puifl  or  iibce&q 
fiposih>fr6^.IIi^  ptes^  upon  iti^ttA  witharpkc  fr  light 
kayroNr.mixand jreU^qfrer  iflirith  thirautfaee  m^uld* .  Ii» 
the  progtoss  »f  tbb  <ni»ito?:'gW>w!Hlt  pf. the, young  }iiiams» 
c»e  IS  takto.,|o.iifI^a.ittlHicil^«^  produce  ^  large^^t  ^fid 
»astJBa|iirii^JebtA5a\ik:iHrrom  ihst.ich^rptSor  tH»tih« 
Imt  fixpccta»tQns,imnfogm«Mi'.fer.  procMrtng  tt];t£  tnosit 
feaiftiahkiquit;  -  T.borej^^Mc^r  plants  «fil-^<te|ivni  out  {jrwi 
timcj  td  Aiffiqi;r«lbei.^h#-:^vn'ved  09^  kft,  to  ^^c«?ti| 
ihw  .fipDqfic  qviliM^A  itiiq!if»wMrhea»iippr9mdl  ^»  mA 
>¥hUiqni])itii.0ettflraU]r:^e]taibcd  by  the  cud  of  th^ 
sixth  year  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  pips,  their  heads 
being  previously  formed  upon  a  stem  about  &yt  feet  high, 
are  removed  to  any  eastern,  but  that  of  north-east,  aspeA  \ 
and  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  free  from  springs,  though  ra* 
ther  a  moist  subsoil^  are  planted  generally  at  the  distance 
y  A-  of 
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of  2S  or  dOfeet  ai>patt/ holes  hriag|>]XTbu9l^  x6»db;  (M 
•depositing  dh  '  eacii  about  tm  .seams  or  horsettodds  rftf 
mod^scfaiptiigs,  or  way  soiK      *  *  -'s  a  v.'..-:  ^ 

In^f)i4iittiiig  tisc  orchArd>  care  shuuU  be  taktftito.'  fktc^ 
all  the  trees  of  the  same  sort  or  quality  in  XoWs;  by.j^cit 
means  the  fruit  ripening  to^etheri^  can  more  easily  be  kdpt 
separate^  millecl,  expressed,  and  the  juice  fermented  toge^ 
Cher  (  objects  of  the  first  consequence  with  all  good  cider- 
istSyOS  the  mixing  o£  the  fruit  is  foaxtd  to  produce  ooe^al 
aDd  -repcatod  stages  of 'fermemationf  itid  thus  exhausting 
the  strength  -aiwl  proving  highly,  injuffous'  to  die  cider. 
in  other  places  the  pulp  or  cheese  frdcti  the  press  is  imrno* 
diarchy  washedi'iaiid  dxe  dbasn  kernels  soram  is  -  the.  month 
«f  March  ibUov^in^y  iifter  standtngl  tura  years  io  the  seed 
bedsv  the.  plants  producing  the  largest  Ipl^ves  are  removed 
40  a  norserY^/and  set  oiit  ibur  fceta^pairt'i    at  &vc  greats 
xiUL  from  the  seed^ta^part  of  these: Btudes  are grafted«;and 
others  left  to  discbrer  thetr  mtund  produce^  i^hich  >not 
smswering,  are  afterwards  grafted  alsoK   Great  paihrs  are 
bestowed  in  training  the  young  top,  which  is  done  bycot-^ 
ting  off  the  shoot  chin  high,  and  afterwards  pruning  the 
top  branches  for  three  or  four  years,  within  six  or  eight 
incises  sof  t)ie  stem.   This  streogthetik  tfactrtrnk  and  roots, 
and  gives  considerable  security  to  the  trts  whqi  removed 
to  the  orchard.  After  remaining  three  or  fbtnr  years  in  the 
tiorsery  ftom  thCrttme  of  being,  ^iratfted,  thev  are  asitally 
Cfansplaiited  on  a  sbvth-<a5teliiikclivity,at  the  distaaceof 
SO  ftet  aMpart,  and  will  keep  in  go^  bearing  fot  a  pCrioiUof 
iottf  ydiftu  9}^  soi^h' means  very  fine^^mtt  is  often  podliccd* 
-«    la  the  western  paits  of  this  dtsqrift^as.  well  as^^encrally 
.thtx)iigh  North  I>eron, & defidtoej  tti.  Ac  cmp  d£  -apples 
was^amchheaM-ofi  but  thrpnglr  tfa^  ;fiampion^4nd  Tivjer- 
id»  ^uartera^  the  orchards  promised  toliie  morepespdoibiRe 
:tfai(n  thqr  fasTc  ;bGttitr^dnbc8qii[J(0ir  Ihe  lasl  ^  fom* 
;.»;  .  At 
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^  eRCU  AfiZIS« 

*  At  Morbath,'  four  pf  the*  pouod  pippio^  i^efe  taken  aj  a 
•feir  average  from  the. tror^  and  weighed  2 lbs,  8o2.  At 
Cruwys  Mortchardy  four  apples  of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Talll^- 
toii»  widre'in  like  itkaimer  gathcred.fxom  a  treeiand  «eigh-> 
ed'2|bs.  I50Z.: 

DISTktCt  tit. 

The  same  management  in  raisings  trsrining,  and  plant- 
ing orchards,  generally  prevails  tliroogh  this  distri£l. 
The  deep  moist  days  being  of  a  tender  nature,  are  in  no 
respe£k  ibund  unfitvourable  to ,  the  growth,  or  bearing 
durarion  of  the  apple-tree;*  in  fift,  these  days  are  con- 
sidered as  being  the  most  capable  of  affimling  the  richest 
and  sweetest  cider.  The'^des  called  the  red-snneak,  is 
mostly  preferred ;.  but  of  late  years,  these;  orchards  baive  > 
been  mach  subje^to  abligKr,  io  the  eariy.part  of  sud»- 
vner,  .and  after  the  frait.  has  attained  to  no  inconsiderable 
size.  The  apple  crop,  in  both  diTisianft  of.  thi&  distrid» 
affords  a  mnch  better  prospect  than  has  been  known  for 
many  years.     .  ^  . :  i 

DISTRICT  /r. 

So  .very  unfriendly  are  the  south-easterly  or  moor 
.winds,  represented  to  be  in  the  western  parts  of  this  dis- 
trict' that  at  Milton  "Abbot,  and  in  many  places  in*  the 
•hundreds  of  Tavistoek^and  Roborough,  a  north  aspeft  is 
preferred  for  the  situation  of  the  orchards^  in  preference 
.to  that  of  any  other.  A  very  common  praAice  preTaik,  of 
foddering  cattle  during  winter  in  the  oncbards^  and  when  k 
can  be  done  without  ii^ury  to  the  young  trees.  Dressing 
■the  orchards  at  the  same  time  and  manner  as  is  usual  to 
manure  the  mowing-grounds,  is  also  found  very  mnch  to 
inetease  chdr  produce;  but  to  cultivate  the  orchards  with 
pocatoet  k  muck  disapproved  gf,  not  only  on  ^uccount  of 

the 
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the  exhsin$ttng  nature  of  that  crop,  bot  from  its  tillage, 
fbe  ground  becomes  so  much  loosened,  as  frequently  to 
expose  the  trees  beiag  Mown  dawn  by  the  westerly  wiods; 
•.  Every  valley  throughout  the  South  Hams,  is  ittore  or 
less  occupied  with  orchards,  ai^l  which  are  much  ceie^ 
brated  for  the  excelleilce  of  the  cider  they  produce.  The 
aspect  which  proteds  them  from  the  fitry  of  the  sea  winds, 
is  essentiaHy  attended  to. 

The  tnees  here  are  generally  very  snuril,  and  are  sddom 
found  standing  at  a  greater  dtstaaoe  tikan  soxteen  feet  firom 
'each  other;  their  branches  9  interlbdoed,  intermixed 
with  dead  wood,  and  covered  with  tiie  iickn  ifU^inm^ 
or  common  tree  moss,  that  the  feeble  foliage  and  dimitttt- 
f  ive  fruit  they  produce,  are  scarcely  visible  at  ^he  time  of 
their  being  loaded  with  what  is  called  a  fair  average  crop. 
Instances,  however,  are^  not'  aow  uncommon,  <if  gttafc 
improvements  heing  made  both  in  th«  quantity  of  fruit 
and  quality  of  cider,  by  removing  from  one*third  to  on^ 
iialf  of  the  trees  planted  in  the  ondinary  way,  and  sub- 
jefting  the  remainder  ta  annual  prunings,  by  cutting 
away  all  the  dead,  barren,  and  •  unprofitable  branches. 
Besides  what  was  diipped  hst  year  in  other  frfaces  in  the 
iCingsbridge  river,  the  quantity  sent  off  from  Sal- 
combe  was  700.  hogsheads.  The  present  pospeft  does 
not  promise  a  greater  export;  and  as  such,  the  crop  of 
apples  must  be  considered  as  generadly  deficient  in  compa*- 
rison  with  other  years,  when  the  export  from  Salcombc  ' 
oniy  has  amounted  to  1500  hogsheads.  • 

The  variety  of  nanKs  applicable  to  the  ^me  fruit  in 
this  and  other  distrids,  and  even  in  the  adjacent  villages, 
precludes  all  chance  of  being  understood  at  a  distance, 
when  speaking  of  any  apple  that  maybe  the  favourite  iti 
fuchj>laccs.  A  rich  sweet  apple  seems  generally  to  hold 
.  ihc  preference  for  cider :  those  of  a  more  acid  quality  for 
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ho^dvif 9  or  Wbter  use.  The  farmer  AoolA  patientiy 
wait  the  natural  dropping  of  the  fruit,  asXicEk  into  lus 
app)c^oom>  aad  keep-  separate  the  different  sorts,  which 
mfiter  tiifdergoiing  the  first  sweat,  should  be  groondf 
pressed,  fersiented,  ^nd  casked  a^part  from  each  other. 

.The -Herefordshire  press  is  that  generally  -  preferred* 
The.  vessels  .tetog  alTiwcU  .dbansed  and  scaUedy.  ave  filled 
with  cider  from  the  press,  which  iri  a  day  or  two  begins 
to  work,  jthrowiHg.  off  jbrge  /quantities  of  dregs  and  im- 
purities.^f  the  tiquo^  tfaas:  itillscuBctiines  subside  to  the 
bottwu  ■  tot  WJbklher  it  si»ks  oi^  josnes  6t>m  the  bong»hole» 
^^tbt  weathfit  may  be  tfidne^r^ksB  warm,  it  wHI  require 
Hacking  feoei  iimeto  time^.  to  separate  the  dregs  from  the 
1cq«9i^  when,  JC  ido  strong  a  dispositkn  is  observed  to 
renew  ic$.£Dnneiltatton»  it.  is  generatly  stqi^ped  t^.huniing 
H  piece >ofr:olf!feh.Qr<paper».  tw^ocArpe  inches  wiskc  and 
sis:' or  .seven:  inohes  'lcag»  xlcppbdki  hriisstxibr^  nndpiit 
iatothebui^flKde><if9'CiBk  that  has  six  or  eight  rplkrn^ 
4»f  cidei:  in  iti  ^erJsghdng  at,  the  bUTtg^inAc  is  secured, 
mU  the  ait  iptoe^cask  is3nfi&cionttti  iieep  tip  Ihe  cozH- 
bnattai^aintU  .the  snatch  h  .oossumed.  This  dooe,  the 
hogshead  >ia.  rolled  .to  andfroy  in  ocdor  to-prionuto  the 
iwion  .of.the  cider  with  the  sniphurous^-fapour;  it*iirthe& 
fiUfad'Vrp  wk^in  a  fe\r  indies  iof  the  budg*lidie,  andaU 
fermentation  for  a  thne  is  ^lapcndcd,  but  on  observing  k 
to  rcturo,  :th^  liimigation  is  renewed  as  often  as  may  be 
fcuod  i#ces6ary^  When  the  liquor  remains  quiet,  and.  a 
candle  viill  burn  clear  in  thid  bnng-hole,  the  fermentatioa 
is  easy;  and  not  likely  to  produce  a  father  tiiminutbD  in 
the  strength  of  -  the  cidt^';  and  when  entery  symptom  of 
fret  is  wholly  subsided,  the  cider  is  radced  off,  and  is 
.thus  prepared,  for  the  London  maricet;  and  for  whkh  it 
is  generally  ready  in  the  iboatfas  of  March  or  April  fol- 
lowing. The  dregs  aro^  abvap  ^cred  ithrongh  btomK 
1  burroa 
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bufrass  bags,'  holding*  three  or  four  gallotis  esich,  but  as 
the  union  between  the  pulp  and  the  liquor  is  found  to  be 
very  dose,,  a  separation  is  eSc&ed  hy^  mixing  about  half 
a  pint  of  bullock's,  or  any  other  fresh  blood,  with  about 
ux  or  eight  gallons,  of  the  dregs  :  this  being  well  beaten 
up,  divides  the  jelly  of  the  pi)lp,  and  the  liquor  running 
clear  off,  is  mixed  with  the  other  cider,  and  is  always 
found  to  contribute  to  the  restraint  of  its  fiirther  fer- 
mentation. 

To.  complete  the  fining  of  .the  cider,  a  pound  of 
I^inglas,  first,  soaked  for  ten.  or  twelve  hours,  in  cold 
water,  is  afterwards  dissolved  in.ahout  £ye  gallons  o£ 
cider,  and  well  incorporated  with  a  whisk :  about  a  quart 
of  this  is  sufficient  for  a  hogshead  of  cider,  and  with 
which  it  must  be  well  stirred  and  mixed  in  the  cask. 
When  the  cidcjk*  is  designed  for  home  ite»  it  is  racked 
off  three  or  four  times  from  the  rough  lees,  and  after  tkc* 
fiirmenution  as  before  indicated^  by  a  Ughted  candle  at 
the  bung-bole,  has  subsided,  is  bulged  down,  and  se^ 
cured  for  use.  The  apple  crop ,v«eies. very mVucU  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this;  district ;  betnecsi  the  river.  Dart  and 
Torbay  they  have  scarcely  t  twel&h  part  of  the  ordinary 
produce;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashbisston,  and  through, 
the  parishes  of  Deai^prior  and  Bnck£i|tleiglf ,  the  or« 
chardsall  appeared  to  be  remarkabljr  wcU  loaded*  :Aa- 
eastern  aspeA  is  universally  prderred* 

DISTRICT  r. 

The  substratum  of  granite  gi:avel  is  no  where  found 

nn&vourahle  to  the  cultutt  €»f  apple,  orchards.    It  .is  hena 

proper  to   remark,  that  the    higher  the  orchards    are 

aituated,  providedtbey  are  proteAed£romjJu:  moor  wind, 

^.ofiV^M.]  E  the 
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die  tab  liaible  ttey  are  fo  be  tajured  by  fimt  ia  the  sprinf 
aod  early  part  of  sitnimel'.  Ar  fbis  season  fogs  are  ofcea 
f6und  to  roll  in  from  tjie  weittnrdr  am)  as  they  only 
aoeeiid  co  a  certain  height  in  all  the  combs  and.  vaHies  in 
the  couniry,  orchardsi  sUoated  above  this  region,  are  not 
^vdoped  in  the  fo^s  and.  ioaiing  Vapoors  of  the  night  ^ 
^M  akhough  they  are  still  exfkised  to  a  dry  frosty  air, 
its  fniichievous  edSsA  is  scarcely  to  be  discemed,  whikt 
the  most  fatal  consequences  await  it  upon  all  the  fruit  trees- 
ikthiehiAmid  vMtj  bdlow.  It  ish^re  statMj  that  a  few 
gallons  of  old  cider  iMiilb  aUirays  check  the  fetmentation^ 
aid  presenre  the  bo^  of  the  tietr  lider^ 

2  i  .  .  .  • . 

'  Tlitiftiighoat^Jriie  whole  o(  thia  country,  hmg  cxperieaee 
btfk^sbewQs  that  the  ^Mne  fruit  growing  upon  a  moise 
Haiiftlof  day  botiJbia,'WiU  pvotfoce  a  vastly  superior  cider 
MT  thot  gro«riiig  upod  an  tmdersrratwm  of  skear  saiul 
or  grawch  An  .aeeiMof  loofetog'^i^  the  south-^st,  is  the 
9toaat{Mi^lways:^ie»ted  here  f«»  the  coltttre  of  the 
aqpfple^tree.  The  sts^  of  she  friiii  W  nwch  kept  op  oiv 
tiiQeo  :iibt'&so«.3«c»giog  vto>  decay^  by  eotting  off  the 
sodcars^  opeolt%s^the<tbp  bf  pnimtfgaway  all  the  wHd^ 
de4d,  4nd  ifl]ipi»§n|ble  '  bicnxchesi  and  dressing  each  tree 
annually  at  irs  rooty  with  ji  compost  of  duag,  Iniift, 
and  way*soilj  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  seam  or 
horse-load  to  two  trees^  The  o^^ard,  thtis  invigorated 
and  opened  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air^  the  moss 
^ithv  wbieh:thevbraacHes  of  the  trees  had  bisen  elotbeif  far 
i^ony <ya*^  faUs-ofiV  and  the  improvenient-  ki  siso^  quauiirf 
sisy,  and  qmiity  of  the  iiniit,  is  Mi  lesoovident  thaai  th^q 
healthy^and  floiirtshiwg  condnioO'Qf  i4e  immi*    Tho  d^pte 
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hiostly  prJcrrcd  here  iS  GiBbs^s  Cornisfi;  late  lil  iti 
blossoiri,  a  constant  bearer^  and*  suspending  its  iraii  hf 
a  very  fiiie  stem,  or  fctot  ftalk^ 

i)i3TkicT  riii 

Th«Hi  <4  ho  doubt  but  sdrhie  yiahrs  sinde  tlfe  ofciianH  off 
ihis  distriA  wet%' prodiifiive  iti  a  much  higher  degree 
than  they  are  at  present  \  but  from  th<^  frequency  of 
}>]anting  yoiing  trees  where  the  old  ones  have  failed,  a 
barrenness  in  many  of  the  prchafdS  has  enstied.v  It  is 
usual  in  the  marly  parts  of  this  country  to  appropriate  for 
orchards  the  large  excavations  formerljf  made  vA  digging 
marl:  here  the  apple  ti^es  are  protcAed  from  most 
winds^  and  continue  to  flourish  and  bear  longer  than  iri 
less  secure  situations ;  but  here  again  the  fruit  is  more 
expOsSd  in  the  sj^ring  and  early  part  df  summer  to  the 
frosts  that  bccur  at  that  Season^  than  it  possibly  could 
be  In  higher  situations. 

The  crop  of  apples  generally  through  the  valley  of  thd 
Otter  is  very  good,  although  it  certainly  does  not  ]ft*oducd 
a  liquor  equally  rich  as  that  grown  upon  stiffer  land.*-' 
Upon  the  high  plains  of  l)unkerswe;ll  and  Church  Staun-^ 
ton,  no  material  deficiency  was  noticed  or  heard  of  in 
point  of  quantity  ;  alid  the  quality  of  the  Cider  Is  there! 
contended  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  South  Hams>  and 
much  superior  to  the  produce  of  the  apple  orchards  in  the 
sandy  distriA  below. 

The  culture  of  the  appl^  trees  aiid  ihanagenicnt  of  the 
ciderj  appears  not  to  difcr  here  in  any  material  point  froni 
what  has  been  already  noticed.  The  great  uncertainty  o^ 
these  crops,  renders  it  a  matter  of  much  diiRculty  to  statd 
any  thing  like  ah  average  produce  thi-ough  the  coutity.— ^ 
TIM  mean  however^  of  several  statements  given  in  upon  a 

m9  period 
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2it  OUCKARDS. 

period  of  seren  yearsy  Tarying  from  two  and  a  half  to  fi?e 
hogsheads  per  acre,  will  equal  that  of  three  hogsheads  and 
two-fifths  per  acre  through  the  coonty.  The  average 
price  last  year  at  tlie  pound's  mouth,  or  press,  was  50/.  per 
hogshead.  It  as  expeAed  to  average  in  like  manner  this 
year  about  two  guineas  and  a  half.-  The  misletoe  has  qo 
ivherc  been  ohservcd  in  the  <Mr(ihards  m  this  county. 
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SIS 

CHAP.    X. 

WOODS  AND  PLANTATIONS. 

SECT.  I.-— COPSB   WOODS. 

I 

NOTWITHSTANDING  that  to  the  eye  of  a  stnn- 
ger  passing  cursorily  through  this  county,  there  would  ap» 
pear  a  considerable  deficiency  of  copse  and  other  wood* 
lands,  still,  on  a  more  minute  examination  he  would  dis* 
cover  his  mistake,  by  finding  most  of  the  hollows  and 
side-hills  bounding  the  larger  Tallies,  particularly  where 
guarded  from  the  westerly  winds,  interspersed  and  adorned 
with  a  healthy,  though  not  a  large  or  towering  growth,  of 
oak  and  other  timber;  and  also  much  occupied  with  the 
remains  of  large  and  more  ancient  woodlands  now  con« 
Terted  into  oak,  and  other  underwood  coppices.  That 
these  are  the  vestiges  of  a  chain  of  forests  wliich  formerly 
covered  the  margin  of  all  the  water*courses  descending 
from  the  forests  of  Dartmoor  and  of  Exmoor,  and  stretched 
along  all  the  low  grounds  and  their  side-hills  to  the  tea^ 
is  plain,  not  only  firom  the  vigour  of  such  woods  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  sea,  but  in  the  distriA  of  North  De- 
voHf  it  is  more  clearly  manifested  from  the  number  of  red 
forest  deer,  which  still  preserve  their  ancient  claim  to 
ramble  unmolested  during  the  summer  season,  through  all 
the  glades  and  woodlands  with  which  those  rich  and  plea- 
sant vallies  are  so  highly  decorated*    . 

PL  S  DISTJtJCT 
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DISTRICT  I. 


The  coppice  land  here,  consisting  chiefly  of  oak|  19  cut 
pnce  in  about  twenty  ye^»  and  generally  sells  upon  the 
$pot  to  the  person  who  undertakes  to  fell  and  convert  it| 
for  about  15/..  per  acre.  I^tandards  or  samplers  are  always 
left,  but  seldom  raised  tq  timber,  or  preserved  beyond  the 
ensuing  period  for  pitting  down  tfie  cop^p.  The  usual 
appropriation  of  the  oak  wood,  after  peicllng  evpry  branch 
of  ^n  inol^  Qr  lc$s  in  dijtmetfer,  is  rip  sd«ft  all  th«  best  poles 
for  building,  fencing,  palia^^  and  majj^ng  h^rdlps,  tQ  tie 
t^ie  |)rushvop4  intp  fa^gqt^,  which  usually  sell  for  2s.  6Jj 
pej?  score  in  the  woods,  and  convert  the  remainder  intq 
fhs^rcQ^I,  apd  \y^kh  is  ge^nerally  vorth  2/.-  per  bushel  at; 
the  char  heaps. 

•  WhcPCyer  these  coppices,  through  negl.cft  of  the  owner 
f  ^  o^cqpier,  become  abandpn^d  aS  yi^oqdland,  and  are  left 
flp^n  iq  the  free  depasturagc  of  cattle,  they  have  generally 
^q^Q  rei?aarif?d,  on  the  sides  of  roclfy  hills  and  inaccessible 
plac^,  un^t  for  the  commpn  operations  of  husbandry.  N9 
gains  have  therefore  been  bestowed  in  grubbipg  and  clear-: 
ing  them.  Their  appropriation  being  cominpn,  th^ir  fen^ 
•r  value  19  left  without  a  name. 

piSTRICT  II. 

,  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  there  were  in  the  parisl^ 
pf  Moqklcigh|  and  along  the  vallies  of  the  Yeo  and  Tor- 
|jdge  rivers,  some  very  good  pak  timber  and  copse  vpodr 
lands.  The  under-growth  in  these  ^oods  is  a  gpo4  de^ 
varied,  and  found  to  consist  of  oak,  ash,  birch,  willow,  el- 
der, wych  elm  or  hazel>  common  hazel,  a^id  wild  cherry. 
^  is  generally  cut  down  orice  in  twenty*two  years.   The^e 

foppice^ 
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coppicfv  are  used  for  hop-poles,  boop^poks,'  biirdle6>£ig- 
gotSy  and  charcoal,  and  when  converted  by  the  owner^  or 
sold  standing,  will  gencj-ally  yield  a  rent  equal  to  ISL  per 
acre.  *  The  great  att:ntion,  however,  lately  bestowed  io 
fencing  and  otherwise  preserving  the  woodlands  in  thi^ 
quarter,  gives  reason  to  expcA  chat  this  profit  will  be 
much  augmented  in  future. 

The  copse  wood  at  Clovella  Court  undHartland  Abbey, 
cut  at  25  years  growth,  seldom  fails  of  yielding  rent  equal 
to  20/.  per  acre.  The  best  poles  are  always  preserved  £o€ 
building,  fencing,  and  various  other  uses.  The  remainder 
are  either  charred,  or  bound  into  faggots  for  iiieL  The 
coppice  wood  generally  in  the  country  sibout  TorriDgtCMi^ 
is  usually  cut  down  at  30  years  growth,  appropriated  ia 
the  manner  above  noticed,  and  sells  on  an  siverage  before 
falling  for  35/.  per  acre. 

The  neighbourhood^  of  Monk  Oakhampton  is  well  wood* 
ed,  but  it  is  no  uncommon  case  f(>r  the  coppice  and  othor 
woodlands  to  be  left  open  to  the  tenants'  cattle,  who  hav- 
ing agistment  stock  to  take  in,  avail  themselves  of  the 
shade  adbrded  by  the  woods  and  coppices,  to  demand  aa 
additional  price  for  the  summering  of  cattle.  The  «ak 
copse  brakes,  covering  a  large  extent  of  ground  west  of 
the  town,  and  in  the  parish  of  Oakhampton,  are  cut  down 
at  20  years  growth,  and  generally  yield  at  the  stump,  irom 
13  to  16/.  peracrc« 

The  extensive  copse  laods  of  Old  Ridge>  md  thence 
southward  towards  $t«  Mary  Tidburn  and  WhitesftoiiCf 
are  chiefly  of  oak,  with  some  birch  and  elder  in  the  low 
places.  These  woods  are  cut  down  about  once  in  sixteen 
years,  but  are  seldom  found  to  net  more  than  12/.  per 
-acrcp  ,  ' 

In  this  part  of  the  country  th^r^  ^c  P^Mif  UXQ»i  Smtfi 
I^rak^^  whigh  «t  fyrc  ye^m  growth  ^4Qm  um  \t»%imn:.^ 

?  ♦  rent 
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rent  or  profit,  of  18/.  per  acre.  The  oak  woodlands  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cruwys  Mortchardj-  afibrd  a  valua-  - 
bic  stock  of  young  growing  timber.  The  under-growth  ii| 
these  woodSy  consisting  of  oak,  birch,  alder  and  hazel,  are 
cut  down  at  18  years  growth,  yielding  a  net  profit  of 
15/.  per  acre.  The  number  of  young  timber  trees  noir 
flourishing  in  these  woods,  average  about  40  per  acre.  At 
each  fall  it  is  usual  to  ieave  a  greater  number  of  samplers^ 
from  which  at  the  ensuing  cutting,  such  a  sele£tiou  is 
made  as  is  most  likely  to  answer  for  the  purpose  of  timr 
bcr. 

The  coppices  in  the  vicinity  of  Loxhore  and  Stoodleigk 
are  cut  at  20  years  growth,  but  they  seldom  sell  standing 
for  more  than  15/.  per  acre.  -  The  greater  part  of  the  oak 
coppices,  covering  the  sides  and  tops  of  many  of  the  hills 
in  the  parish  of  Oakford,  appear  to  be  cut  down  in  annual ' 
succession,  but  without  any  attention  being  paid  to  the 
preservation  of  young  samplers  for  timber. 

The  copse  wood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bampton, 
consists  chiefly  of  oak,  which  is  cut  down  once  ip  twenty 
years,  and  is  usually  sold  standing  for  20/.  per  acre.  After 
the  oak,  the  great  body  of  all  these  oak  coppices  is  charred 
and  sold  at  the  heap  for  8x.  a  seam  of  about  2cwt.  to  the 
wool-combers  and  other  customers,  chiefly  from  the  ma- 
nufaidturing  towns. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  coppices  in  a  south 
ftspeft  come  to  the  axe  sooner  by  two  years,  than  where 
•uch  woods  are  found  lying  to  the  northward. 

DISTRICT  XIU 

He  largest  quantity  of  oak  and  other  coppices  ane 
Itend  along  the  Tamer,  and  the  small  streams  dischargiQ? 
iitto  thatj  the  Torridge,  and  the  Teign  rivers.    Thts^  as 

well 
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Veil  IS  the  coppice  wood'  growing  bfi  \heT)drdcrs  tit  the 
Little  Dart  river,  is  usually  cut  down  at  1*  ycarsgrbwth, 
and  sivcraging  a  net  annual  value  of  about  1 6/.  per  acre. 

,    J>ISTJ^ICT   ir. 

The  observation  with  regard  to  the  deficiency  of  wood- 
land in  the  north  distrift  of  Dcvqn,  will  equally  apply  to 
this  southern  distrift  of  the  county.  The  under-growth  m 
the  timber  woodlands  is  usually  cut  down  at  twenty  ^^r% 
growth^  and  which,  from  the  present  high  pri^e  of  bark, 
is  seldom  found  to  produce  less  than  i20/.  per  acre.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Dart,  ^between  Totness  and  Ashburton, 
the  woodlands  being  less  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the 
^sca  wind|  *  th^  oak  coppices  cut  down  at  20  years  growth 
are  usually  found  tp  average  about  25/.  per  acre.  Those 
in  the  higher  part«  of  Buck&stleigh  and  lower  part  of 
Holne,  cut  down  at  tlie  same  standing,  average  about  22/. 
per  acre.  Those  aflEbrdin^  the  larger  proportion  of  alder, 
ash,  mount^iii  ash,  hazel,  birch,  withy,  &c.  are  cut  down 
at  16  or  18  year?  grqwtb,  but  seldom  exceed  the  average 
value  of  16/.  per  apre.  Tl^e  ash  is  converted  into  hciopt 
^d  hurdles,  an4  the  os|k,  jiftpr  beii^g  carefully  barked,  and 
the  prime  poles  ukpn  put  with  thos?  of  the  other  uiufcr. 
powth,'is  fiJuirred,  and  the  brushwood  used  for  fuel 
prcat  attention  has  latterly  been  paid  ^t  every  fall,  to  pr«. 
serve  yqung  samplers  in  the  coppice  as  well  as  in  ^  tjmf 
J>er  woodbinds. 

In  the  parij^h  «f  £gg  Buckland  is  a  common  wood  of 
160  acres  and  upwards,  chiefly  coppice,  although  affbrdp 
ing  some  very  good  timber-  The  undjBrwood  is  open  to 
^  the  inhabitants  of  the  pari*  to  cut  down  and  remote 
9t  a]l  seasonf,  without  stint  or  regulation,  and  is  conscr 
qnently  of  little  value  to  any  of  them.  This  wood  adjoint 

that 
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that  of  fitdUogfai  w)^i:b^  how^f  cr,  is  not  liable  to  the  like 
iodi^crimmal^  ckimsj  ain4  is  therefore  e^eiopt  from  simi- 
lar 4qpredatiom. 

PXSTMIGT  r. 

,  Thc.coppicc  wood  here  is  cut  down  at  20  years  growth, 
•  affording  ^p  average  price  at  the  stump  of  20/.  per  acre* 
It  consists  chiefly  of  oak|  the  bark  of  which  always  com- 
mands 1/.  per  cwt.  above  that  from  the  felled  timber. — 
This  eoppice  wood  is  generally  charred,  and  is  Sold  at  the 
S^te  aod  in  the  manner  before  noticed. 

DISTRICTS  ri.  AND  VIK 

'  Although  there  are  many  small  coppices  in  rarfous  parts 
0f  these  distnfts,  they  do  not  seem  to  require  any  parti-^ 
cplar  beyond  what  may  be  applied  to  them  from  what  has 
been  already  stated.  * 

There  are  two  species  of  furze  produced  generally  in 
Deronshirc.  The  rank  luxuriant  sort,  flowering  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  and  the  smaller  dwarf  or  dale  furze, 
blooming  in  the  autumn.  The  larger^  or  what  is  called 
jFrench  furze,  form  considerable  brakes,  and  where  con- 
Wnient  to  potteries  or  other  places  in  demand  for  them, 
ure  allowed  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  from  15  to  20/.  annually 
per  acre.  These  are  generally  cut  at  four  years  growth, 
and  their  crane  stems  aro  often  burnt  for  charcoal.  The 
dwarf  furze  arc  not  valued  at  more  than  six  or  eight  shil- 
Kngs%nnfra!fy  per  acre,  and  generally  cut  and  grubbed  by 
the  farmers  ;|nd  peasantry  for  fuel* 


SEPT^ 
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DISTRICT  /. 

Beech  ^nd  sycamore  are  found  by  far  the  best  ta  coof 
tend  with  the  most  prevalent  wind  in  thi$  country,  thougt| . 
neither  appear  to  be  obje£b  of  much  care  or  atteiit^oa 
«rtth  the  inhabit^nu.  Much  of  the  former  is  used  iii'the 
royal  and  other  dock-yards  fpr  wedges  \  of  the  latter| 
some  of  the  best  is  purchased  by  the  dog-makers  and 
burners,  but  neither  are  of  sufficient  ponsequence  to  re« 
quire  much  notice  to  be  taken  of  them  in  this  p}«o& 
The  peculiar  hardiness  of  beech,  seems  best  to  fit  it  for 
]iedge>rows  ixi  the  mpst  exposed  and  elevated  parts  of 
the  country. 

In  thi^  distriA  the  elxn  is  an  ei^tremely  scarce  tree,  and 
was  only  noticed  in  the  valley  of  Combe-martin,  and 
near  the  mansion-house  in  the  psu-k  at  Castlerhill :  in  thif 
latter  situation  they  grow  to  a  good  size,  and  add  muci| 
to  the  grandeur  and  ornament  necessarily  conneAed 
with  the  residence  of  the  ancient  families  of  a  country.  , 
This  latter  species  of  timber  varies  much  in  its  price,  fron 
2s.  to  S/.  d^/,  per  foot  in  the  round.  Ash,  which  if  Icsf 
Karce,  although  Jittle  pains  have  been  taken  in  its  cuU 
^ure,  will  generally  sell  for  about  Ix.  6d.  per  foot.  Beech 
»bQut  the  same,  and  sycamp^re  U.  Sd.  ^l  in  thf  round, 
pnd  where  the  treci  yrtrc  fallen. 

DISTRICT  lU 

Beech  and  sycamore  are  also  found  here  to  resitt  qiosc 
powerfi^y  the  w^tern  windS|  and  where  tj^ey  are  well 

sheltered^ 
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Atltertd,  they  grow  to  a  considerable  site.  They  are, 
however,  but  thinly  scattered  over  the  country.  We 
sometimes  see  a  few  tolerable  ash  trees,  bat  wherever 
that  species  of  wood  is  found  mostly  to  prevail^  it  is 
always  found  to  supplant  the  oak,  for  bank  or  hedge-row 
wood.  The  elm  along  the  river  Exe^  and  through  the 
most  fiivoured  vallies  in  this  district,  rise  to  a  considerable 
height,  from  which  a  more  conclusive  evidence  cannot 
well  be  drawn,  as  to  the  nataral. goodness  and  supe* 
i^iority  of  such  land* 

^  In,  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  general  improvement 
•f  a  country,  it  is  surely  of  high  importance  to  attend  to. 
its  spontaneous  produftions,  and  so  far  as  they  may  bo 
deserving  the  care  of  the  husbandman,  to  bring  them  for- 
ward to  their,  highest  perfection.  The  vast  quantity  of 
sweet  chesnut  found  in  the  old  buildings  in  this  country^ 
affords  ample  proof,  should  there  be  no  other  at  hand, 
that  the  sweet  or  Spanish  chesnut  is  a  plant  indigenous  to 
the  ccfunty  ef  Devon.  The  parks  of  New-place,  Eggs- 
Ibrdy  Heanton,  Stevenstone,  and  Ugbrook,  sufficiently 
evince  this  truth,  by  the  majestic  and  venerable  appear- 
once  this  timber  makes ;  and  in  Heanton*park  in.  parti« 
cular,  it  is  seen  to  tower  far  above  the  ash,  which  in  the 
same  place  grows  much  higher  than  even  the  ash  at  Ug- 
brook, or  many  oth^r  parts  of  the  county.  Why  the 
culture  of  this  most  valuable  wood  has  been  so  long  ne- 
^ledted,  and  even  in  this  age  of  agricultnral  improve- 
ment, so  little  attended  to,  is  not  less  strange  than  it  is 
seen  with  concern  to  be  the  case  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  The  climate  of  Devonshire  being  particularly 
favourable  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  may, 
ip  some  measure,  account  for  almost  the  extinction  of 
l)ip  species^  from  the  avidity  with  which  it  is  most  {h-o-^ 

baWc 
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bablc  tbe  nnts  were  sought  foa:  whea  ripe^  or  had  fallen 
from  the  trc«s>. 

To.  give  some  idea  of  the  strength  of  vegetation  in  this 
country,  particularly  towards  increasing  the  size  of  tree», 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  that  some  time  since  Lord 
Clifford  had  a  red  cedar  cut  down  at  Ugbrook,  which,  at 
35  years  growth,  afforded  boards  of  22  inches  in  breadth, 
and  12  feet  long. 

mSTXICT  171. 

The  demesne  attached  to  tbe  ancient  castle  of  Oak> 
hampton  (the  ruined  vestiges  of  which  are  still  visibfe) 
contains  about  1500  acres.  A  considerable  part  of  this  en- 
closure was  heretofore  covered  with  a  £ne  growth  of  oak 
and  other  timber,  the  flourishing  remnant  of  which  is 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  West  Ochment 
.  river.  Tlie  mountain  and  common  ash,  birch,  alder,  and 
JhoUy,  grow  here  to  a  great  size,  particularly  the  latter. 
In  other  parts  of  this  district,  the  silver  and  Scotch  ia^ 
the  pinaster  and  larix,  all  grow  extremely  well  whea 
screened  from  the  full  Eprpe  of  the  westerly  winds,  but 
where  that  protedion  is  complete,  nothing  caQ  exceed 
the  vigour  and  annual  increasg  of  the  oak.  Beech  and 
sycamore  are  found  as  usual  to  occupy  the  most  bleak 
and  exposed  situations,  but  their  culture,  as  before  noticed, 
.is  but  little  attended  to. 

In  a  small,  though  remarkably  fine  grove  of  Scotch  and 
silver  fir  on  the  barton  of  Bridestowy  there  is  a  tree  of 
the  lattar  species  rising  a  little  above  the  rest,  which  girths 
at  five  fieet  from  the  ground,  10  feet  10  inches,  and 
reckoned  %S  feet  in  height,  great  timber  measure.  At  this 
distance  from  the  ground  its  leading  shoot  appears  for- 
merly to.  have  been  crippled,  and  to  have  spread  into  a 
small  broomy  top,  which  are  the  only  limbs  produced 

upon 
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upon  it,  the  shaft  being  all  the  way  perfeAfy  clean,  and 
free  from  branches.  This  is  by  far  the  finest-  tree  rf 
the  soft  ever  viewed  ih  England  by  the  Author  of  this. 
Report. 

DISTHICT  ly. 
...     /     / 

Although  the  country  along  the  Tamer  Aotz  not  ap^ 
pear  to  exhibit  much  continuation  of  woodland,  stiH  a 
large  proportion  of  woodland  will,  on  examination,  be 
found  in  it  ,  as  well  as  cohering  the  sides  of  most  other 
of  the  vailres  in  this  distrift.  The  elm  grows  here  with 
considerable  luxuriance,  when  protcftcd  from  the  scSt 
wind,  a  pr6of  which  may  rcadilj-  be  adduced  from  art 
elm  belonging  to  Mr.  Latie,  of  Brixton,  anVl  Which^  in 
the  course  of  the  last  forty  years,  has  increased  from  the 
size  of  a'  man's  arm  to  ten  feet  six  inches  xit  circihnfe-^ 
rence,  measured  at  the  usual  height;  it  stands  singly  on 
level  grotmd,  and  is  supplied  With  a  most  magAifitetit 
top.  The  ehtt  grows  with  gretit  luxuriance  thtou^h  atB 
ihe  valley  of  the  Yealrri,  ahd ^ftnrts  the  f)rintf^af  timber 
in  all  the  hegc-rows ;  here  the  dsh  appears  io  hs^c  sup- 
planted the  oak  for  bank  or  hedge-row  wood,  and  al- 
though it  seems  the  voluntary  growth  of  tfte  country,  a 
good  ash  tree  is  seldom  seen  ;  thie  farmers  making  it  a 
general  prafti/:e  to  pollard  them  when  young,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  topping. 

At  Bfachford,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Rogers',  are  some 
very  fine  Scot^eh  and  silver  firs.  The  latter  of  the  ^trti 
age  are  found  generally  to  excel  the  former.  Blatfaford 
is  situated  m  a  valley  just  under  Dartmbor,  ahH  tflc  XtHA 
iibove  noticed,  grow  near  the  brink  of  thd  Y^ahn,  fari 
black  moory  soil  lying  upon  a  granite  grtivdP  iiAJ  ttk'SA 
rubbly  elay.    One  of  these  trees*  measures  •a6Ql<ri^'  etertsft 

^  fiiait- 
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§ctt  in  cirettnferencey  with  a  proportionable  clean  thsR ; 
the  timber  height  of  which  is  estimated  at  fifty  feet,  and 
Opwards. 

Thete  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.Hutchins, 
of  Dittisham,  the  stump  of  a  double  flowering  broad-leaTcd 
myrtfc,  whose  cross  diameters  measure  about  eight  by  tent 
niches.  This  some  years  since  had  a  proporridnate  trunk 
and  head,  whidi  being  cut  down,  several  suckefs  fii-st 
arose,  but  sooft  after  decayed  and  dted.  The  alder  irt 
the  woods  of  Biwfkfafstleigh  and  Holhc  rises  to  a  consi* 
dcfable  height,  with  a  remarkably  dean  stem,  and  fre^ 
^uently  squaring  a  foot  for  twenty  fedt  in  height.  Thi 
hoUy  is  abo  found  to  flourish  in  a  very  high  degree^ 
squaring  fVorii  ten  to  fifteen  inches  on  a  length  of  fifteen 
and  twenty  fed.  The  Scotch  fir  and  htrch  are  also  fotintf 
io  thrive  iA'M  these  woods,  and  to  do  extremely  wfeH. 

From  the  pradicc  of  pruning  the  elm  trees  so  dose  to 
their  stems,  many  serious  wounds  are  made,  which  are 
frequently  traced  quite  rotten:  to  the  heart.  Thecoma* 
mon  efan  produces  no  seeds  in  this  country,  but  propa«- 
^tcs  itself  by  suckers,  or  is  cultiv«ed  by  grafting :  in  the 
former  case,  when  the  old  tree  ircttt  down,  or  the  roots 
afrr  by  any  accident  wounded,  young  shoots  spring  op  in 
abundance.  Writers  on  planting,  recommend  raising 
ifhns  by  layers  as  better  than  suckers,  which  they  say, 
are  more  apt  f o*  breed  suckers,  afnd  tht^s  injure  the  tree 
afnd  encuTAbci-  the  ground  round  them.  Those  who  give 
thi^idvice,  arc  probably  in  the  interest  of  the  nursery- 
ttiBm,  for  tire  statement  is  not  true>  and  there  arc  no 
better*  trees  than  those  properly  taken  from  suckers,  and 
(fhcetf  for  two  or  tht'er  years  in  a  good  nursery.  A 
young  tree  growing  as  a  sucker,  -  without  transplanting^ 
eertaiftfy  breeds  new  ones,  because  it  springs  up*  from  a 
tii«fg  horil:Mtal  root,  wbtcfk.  be^  acctdeatally  bo^ed  or 
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Otherwise  wounded,  will,  in  aH  such  places,^  throw  up  ai 
new  plant ;  but  if  the  young  tree  be  severed  from  this 
root,  and  planted  in  good  soil,  it  speedily  becomes  flou- 
rishing, and  grows  exa£lly  as  the  larger  tree  grows.  On 
examination  of  these  roots,  no  deficiency  will  be  founds 
but  the  case  is  widely  different  if  the  young  tree  remains 
attached  to  the  parent  root,  the  decay  in  the  stump  of 
which  communicates  with  the  young  tree ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  so  much  of  th<e  bedgq-row  elm  falls  unsound. 
Although  apparently  flourishing  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
$tock,  they  all  grow  from  suckers,  which  convey  the  rot 
from  the  mother  to  the  daughter  ;  and  it  is  a  rare  thing 
in  Devonshire,  to  find  two  ^ound  elms  together  ^hat  have 
sprung  Up  spontaneously,  whereas  it  is  equally  uncommon 
to  find  a  planted  tree  unsound  at  the  bottom.  In  all  ex* 
posed  situations,  the  plants  should  be  put  down  small,  but 
fiourbhing,  and  free  from  every  appearance  of  a  former 
check.  A  plant  once  stunted  may  so  far  recover  as  to  make 
^mewhat  like  a  tree,  but  it  will  never  make  a  fine  one. 
The  vessels  that  convey  its  nourishment  become  rigid  and 
contracted,  and  although  a  new  <}utside  of  a  more  luxu- 
riant growth  may  form  after  many  years,  as  has  been 
observed  in  the  Norway  spruce  {and  there  is  no  doubt  of 
its  being  common  with  other  trees  that  have  been  planted 
large,  and  stood  still  for  several  seasons  before  they  havq 
again  grown,  and  then  shot  luxuriantly}  \  we  find  the  ori- 
ginal tree  loose  and  unconneAed  in  the  centre  of  the  new 
wood,  and  on  the  tree  being  sawn  in  two>  it  drops  out. 
The  famous  cedar  at  Hillingdon,  near  Uxbridge,  had 
the  original  tree  in  the  same  manner  loose  in  its  insidei 
having  probably  been  planted^  and  stood  many  years,  be^ 
fore  it  began  to  expand. 

1  o  Colonel  Taylor,  of  Ogwell-house,  who  seems  to 
have  paid  much  attentiod  to  the  culture  of  forest  troes^ 

as 
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US  ir«&  i»  to  niost  other  departments  in  rural  life,  the 
SorveToris  chiefly  indebted  for  the  preceding,  oteerva- 
tionSy  as  well  as  for  the  folI6wing  illustration  on  the  culture 
fttd  cause  of  premature  decay  in  hedge*row  elm.,  _ 
-  **  The  elm  flourishes  in  Devonshire,  and  if  not  muti- 
late4  byxhe&rmer^  attains  a  great  size.'  Two  sorts  are 
common:  tl^is  wych  hazel,  ulmus  tnontana  folus  lutiphms 
..laUtrwi  apt!  the  EngUsh  elm,  ulmus  cawpestris.  The 
Sx^i%^fttfipffot  in  woods,  and  usually  cut  as  coppice,  hut 
Biakcs  a^  beautiful  tree  if  permitted  to  grow.  The  second, 
i£'  the  «>H  be  favourable^  flourishes  in  every  hedge,  and 
;  gh)pagates  itself  by  suckers  frqm  roots,  which  run  hori- 
zoataliy  along  the  hedge  to  a  gseat  distance.  It  often 
.happens,  that  eight  or  ten  young  elms  of  a  tolerable  size, 
grpw  on  one. of  these  roots;  and  nothing. is  more;  com- 
mem.  thap  to  find  them,  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
heij^e^  .flat  in  the  adjacent  field,  after  a  severe  gale.  Tp 
(liferent  this^  sever  the  young  plants  early  from  the  parent 
tfitty  they  will  immediately  send  down  perpendicular 
roou,  take  firm  hold  of  the  ground,  and  becoipfie  ind&- 
jpen^ent* 

^*  .1  strongly  recommend  the  early  separation  of  the 
fOjCka|S  from  the  horizontal  root,  for  another  and  more  ma- 
terial retson,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  planters.  It  is  a 
notocioQS  faA,  that  not  half  of  the  hedge-row  elms  felled 
in  Dievonshire  prove  sound :  two,  three,  or  four  feet  of 
dKir  butts  are  rotten ;  and  two  or  three  feet  more,  though 
not  ^absolutely  rotten»  are  unserviceable.  I  have,  wrtii 
'fooeh-  care,  investigated  the  ^  origin  of  this  evil  \  and,  I 
Iklljij^  can  thoroughly  explain  it.        . 

^^  If   a. sound   elm  be  cut   dovim   in  flie  hedge. A^ 

•  (Q^%  )y  the  stump  B  decays  in  a  few  years,  and  bc- 

^^Ijjffir  a  bowly  filled  constantly- with  rain-water.    This 

ttftt^y.  rots  the  stump,  and  penetrates  and  destroys  the 

'^■j&^ON,}-  s  interior 
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interior  of  those  roots  wKich  formerly  nouriflicd  ftie  tm^ 
but  aftualiy  ascends  the  steins  of  the  young  ehns,>  whAch 
every  where  spring  from  those  roots;  -  Ih  sphe  of  lux- 
uriant foliage  and  a  dean  bark,  it  will  be  lamidf  oti  cx- 
aminatidn  of  any  plant  so  •  produced,  that  the  iriischicf 
has  already  begun,  which  grows  with  its  growth,  and 
strengthens  with  its  strength,  till  the  tr^e  betfomei  ft  for 
felling  at  C  I  have  specimens  of  suckers  froth  decaying 
stumps,  hot  an  inch  in  diameter,  D,  in'  whicb- the  htat 
is  already  injured  \  and  this  will  contrtitici  to  llidrea^  till 
the  channel  of  communication  is  cut  off  at  ££E£.  After 
separation,  the  evil  does  not  increase,  as  I  find,  on  ex- 
amination of  suckers  of  this  description,  planted' in  my 
nursery,  which  bid  fair  to  make  sound  trees.  I  never 
saw  the  butt  of  a  planted  elm  unsound,*  unless  fi^ih  great 
age  or  external  injuries:  I,  thcrcfbre,  in  the  fi^  plkce, 
recommend  planting  trees  from  the  nufs^  wken  of  a 
^oper  size,  and  constantly  supplying  ^  ntirsery  wftli 
fluckers  fiform  the  hedges^  which  may  be  done  With  Httlc 
trouble  or  expense ;  and  in  the  second  place, 'to  cnt  off 
the  communication  of  promising  young  trees  with  theik* 
parent  roots,  opening  the  hedge  •  at -three  of^  fcuf  feet 
•distant  from  the  stem.  By  thes^  rtieans,  sound  Kmber  wiH 
be  obtained.  '•.•?.'> 

,.    *     .,,i. 

DISTRICT  r.        •    '.  '  *    ^ 

The  valHcs  in  this  distrift  affbrif  a  flburJshing  growth 
•of  ash  and  alder,  with  some  elm.  The  ash  here  Is  stated 
to  be  much  tougher  and  to  be  more  in  demand.\rfth  the 
•wheel -wrig^us  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  county ; 
it  is  not  so  frequently  made  pollard  as  in  the  Sooth  Rami. 
•The  extensive  plantations  of  Scotch  fir  at  Stover,  demand 
particular  attention.  The  land  upon  which  these  im- 
provements 
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{•otPtawAls  Have  teenr'nadc^  itAf^rt  /pf  ]^YV  Jii^thfiek)^ 
ahd  eorcriiig  wr^extenit  of  iDan]r<acf  ^p  The  s^il,  s^  black 
cend^  modify  cm  yobstnita  of  sapd-^gjad  ^iranit^  gr^ivelm  io/* 
teiiR^ked  with  pipe  and  common  woodlapd  clay  i  a  few 
flibtH^  pebblea^  axui  the  onale  or  bastard  cin*stone»  are  found 
Upon  the  wnhctr  the  greater  part  of  whkh  bad  formerly 
been  much  injored  by  stream  works,  and  upon  the  whole, 
net  exeeeding  the  annual  rent  or  value  of  five  sbiUi^ags 
per  acre. 

^'tbe  preparation  for  planting  these  woods  seen^  to  hav^ 
been  little  more,  aftev  leveUing  the.  old  Stream  work^^^ib^fl^ 
to  cast  the  whqle  surfxe  into  beds  of  about  four  feet  ipr 
vHdthi  each  bed  ktving  planted  upon  it  at  the  s^me  ^i^r 
t»^,  a  mgl^  row  of  trees,  in  the  opening  pC  et^  ofk^M 
and  ftquiring  about  660  pls^nts*  from  the  nursery  to  an 
icre  of  ground*  These  plants,. in  the  early  stage  of  thei^ 
growth  very  seldom  mining,  require  but  few  fresh  ones 
to  su^ly  their  piace.  On  a  supposition,  however,  that 
each  acre  contains  600  trees  at  20  years  growth  (^4 
which  is  much  within  the  general  average  number),  one 
half  of  these  being  then  thinned,  out,  will  readily  sell 
stsinding  at  one  shilling  per  pole  or  tree,  producing  at  tl^ 
time  15/.  per  acre.  Afier  a  farther  iapse  of  ten  years, 
one  moiety  of  this  remainder  is  removed,  and  which  rea>* 
dUy  command  on  an  average,  10/.  per  tree,  and  equalling 
a  further  produce  of  75  L  per  acre.  A  single  tree  being 
now  left  upon  each  square  rod  of  ground,  which  has  al- 
ready paid  90  /.  per  acre,  may  very  well  be  placed  against 
the  former  value  of  the  land,  enclosing,  levelling,  planting, 
arid  Reserving  the  plantation  from  trespass. 

Inie  value  of  an  acre  of  these- trees  in  their  progressive 
stftgi;  of  increase  to  perfiedion,  after  their  second  thinning. 
Is  beyond  any  pow£r  of  fair  calculation  to  come  at.  The 
comtn6tt  estiixtat6  of  Mr.Templar's  woodman,  is,  that  after 

s2  the 
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tke  first  ten  y<is^  from  ybntkig^  chr.nmial'  incrente^i^- 
value  is^  one  ptoxiy  par  {>lant|«andt  miliiBe.i»aQtKr»  ^Hf^.i 
thmaing  at  tweiitj  year^growth»  is  twopence  per  Mopk^..^ 
llie  average  height  of  these  plantations^  tbegre^tejriparf.- 
df  which  are  now  Hi  years  old},  is  about. 45  foet ;,  .most 
of  the  trees  as  straight  as  an  arrow>^  and  ^yertg^  at  three^ 
feet  from  the  gnound,  a  yard  in  circumference.  The  flou-j 
rishing^  condition  o£  the  Scotch  .fir  in  these  plantations^ 
tends  very  much  to  confirm  the  former  opinion  of  its^hs^-^- 
ihg  been  anciently  a  native  of  the  country^  and  which  U 
mnch  strengthened  by 'the  number  o£  self-5own»  or  volun* 
tary  plants  of  this  species^  coming  up  and  pushing  forw^d 
in  the  neighbouring  furze  brakes,  axid  ail  other  places 
where  they  find  shelt^  and  proteAiont  aad  where^i^  is. 
most  probable  that  ^  the  cones  have  beep  dropped  cf  the 
sleed  scattered  by  the  birds.     Tiiree  roods  of  these  planu« 
tionsi  after  undergbinga  second  thinningi  amiai  24>  years 
growth,  were  lately  soid  standing  by  Mr<  Templar,  for 
iSO/.  and  consequently  making  the  value  of  au  acre  at 
that  age  160/.  ... 

^  The  culture  orf  (he  swoet  chesnut  has  ;\l&o  been  attended 
to,  jind  wiih  the  most  flattering  succc&s,  by  the  present 
worthy  propri^Stdi'  of  the  Stover  estate  and  hjs  immpdijitc: 
predecessor.  ...      - 

*'  '      '  •  .J 

DISTRICT  rJ.     .  i     J 

•     ■    "  ? '  •     V. 

.  In  Lord  LisborDe's  park,  at  Mamhead,  the  evei:-green 
4iak«  acaaa,  or  black  locust  of  North  America ;  the  double 
flowering  ash,,  wainscpt,  or  white  oak  of  North  America  i 
cork  tree  of  Fortugalt  Russian  mpss^  and  Americagi^ed 
oak,  seem  all  to  flourish  with  peculiar  excellence ;  as  ^q 
also  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  spruce,  Scotch,  and  MVtr  firs^ 
with  many  other  native  and  exoyc  plants  of  great,  variety. 

ft 
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lenitk^veref,  much  to  be  regrihed,  that»  seeiag^tllo^'det 
oidutas^trees  flourish' so  wdl>  even  on  the  brows  of  Hai^ 
dpn^  more  auentionlwas  not  paid  to  their  cuUmie  ^t  thlf 
time  of  /orming-  these  flourishing  and  truly  interestio^ 
woodlands. 

*  Tiie  spruce  firsthme  and  grow  to  a  considerable  si^c ; 
the  smidler  ones  contain  about  two  tons  and  a  half  of  tiitibei^ 
jrorth  -.t^vo  and  sixpence  per  foot,  and  valued  for  xa9$t$ 
at  about  twelve  guineas  each.  Some  larger  otoes,  itpplicable 
to  the  same  use,  are  estimated  at  ^5  guineas  each.  These 
trees  were  planted  about  90  years  stnce^tn  a  soil  and  ^itii^ 
ation  which  would  .not  be  w<Hth»  even  in  the  present  dajb 
4  /.  per  acre*  The  old  [Jantation  contains  about  5D  merely 
is  situated  on  the  eastern  bro^  of  Haldon^  and  consists 
chiefly  of  Scotch,  spruce,  and  silver  firs. 

The  fclbwing  dimensions  are  stated,  with  a  vie^  of 
sbowtng  the  power  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  ceuntvf 
in  promotmg'the  growth  of  foreign  trees,  all  measlired  at 
.the*  ordinary  hei^  of  five  feet  from  the  groutid.     Ilex,^^ 
•or  ever-green  «>ak,  10  f<qet  k  girth,  trudk.  12  feet,  spread* 
•ing  an  uncommonly  fine  head^  1.7  ,yabrd$  in  diameter.  Cork 
trees,  8  and  1 1  feet  girth,  >^ith  trunks  ol  12  aqd  1$  feet  to 
the  head  branches.    The  app'earance  of  the  Russian  ro<>$s 
oak  greatly  approaches  in  beauty  to  the  American  white 
oak,  its  foliage  diiFering  in  no  oth^r  respeft  th.m  by  hav- 
ing a  darker  green  hue  under  its  leaf,  and  its  fruit  or 
.'facorns  enveloped ntv 4  {garment  greatly  resemblitig  thtt  of 
■  the  moss  rpse.       .... 

•  The  pianr.itions  at  HaUlon  flourish  with,  uiirivalled  e3f- 
ctllencc*   tliey  wereb-gun  ip  177^,  and  )nuch  has  been 

'  since  added  by  their  .pra^ent  valuable  possessor,  whose  ge- 
neral spirit  fcvr  agrictilHin&l  a;vd  other  improvements,*  re - 
^^flciCh^thet highest  honour,  and  aiSTords  an  admirable  exam- 
,  jAe  to  other  copntry  gentlemen,  jess  prone  to  indulge  in 
•    .  «  3  ,      such 
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ffttch  IsMable  purtaits*  Thejr  now  coiinst  of  aboat  t  ^mu 
dred  teres,  in  which,  cxccptiiig  on  t3kt  vcrj  top  of  the 
ridge,  the  deciduoos  and  other  hard  wood  forest  trees,  ap« 
pear  no  less  than  the  fir  and  pine  tribe,  to  attain  the  most 
luxuriant  perfeftion. 

A  general  growth  of  elm  spears  to  have  talcen  place 
of  all  other  timber,  throngh  the  greater  part  of  this  and 
the  seventh  distriA.  It  mu6t>  however,  be  remarked,  that 
it  is  not  a  little  strange,  in  so  common  a  growth,  that  so 
few  stately  or  large  trees  are  seen :  a  feeble  or  unhealthy 
fooking  elm  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  i  they  fretpiently 
Jtaad  by  far  too  much  cronded  in  thehedge-rows^  and 
i£rom  the  causes  already  stated  by  Colonel  Taylor,  are  per* 
hapB  too  often  cut  down  before  they  attain  the  age  and 
condition  of  maturity. 

On  the  demesne  of  BiAon,  there  are  some  good  ash, 
dm,  and  poplar.  The  beech,  hou-ever,  appears  to  have' 
gained  by  far  the  greatest  ascendancy,  as  inany  of  them 
measure  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet^in  csrcumference^  with 
welUproportioned  trunks  and  tops  of  extraordinary  gran* 
deur.  A  pollard  of  this  species  near  the  mansion*house, 
measures  at  the  ordinary  height  20  feet  in  girth,  its  top 
branches  exceeding  the  diameter  of  SO  yards. 

DISTMICT   rJI. 

It  has  been  alr^'ady  observed,  that  a  spontaoeoaa  growth 
of  elm  prevails  generally  throu^jh  this  district  ;  the  preced* 
sng  observations  will  fuUy  apply  to  its  appearance  and  culture. 
At  Woolford  Lodge,  considerable  attention  was  paid  l^ 
General  Sioicoe  to  the  culture  of  exotic  as  well  as  of  the 
native  trees  of  the  country.  The  black  spruce  of  New* 
foundland,  the  red  spruce  of  Norway  (the  latter  growing 
rdtj  well  indeed;,  the  Weymouth  pine,  pineaater,  stonp, 
"^  '  and 
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and  cluster  pine>  the  American  sycamore  or  button  wood, 
the  bhick  walnut,  red  oak,  biccory,  sassafras,  red  bud, 
with  many  smaller  trees  and  shrubs,  forming  the  under- 
growr^if  of  the  forests  m  that  country,  ^re  all  found  to 
grow  at  Dunkerswell  %vtih  considerable  strength  and  vi- 
gour*   The  Scotch  fir,  common  spruce,  and  silver  fir,  are 
also  found  to  flourish  at  Wbolford,  and  do  extremely 
well.  Upon  the  latter,  a  number  protuberances  grow  from 
the  upper  surface  of  the  branches,  forming  a  dwarf  cluster 
of  the  same  charaAer  with  the  tree,  and  not  very  unlike 
in  charajler  to  the  hen  and  chicken  daisy.    This  remains 
till  the  limb  of  the  tree  goes  to  decay  (but  which  it  does 
Hoc  seem  in  the  least  degree  to  hasten)  when  they  fall  off 
together. 


SECT.  III. PLANTATIONS. 

DJStJlICT  /•     . 

It  ifeuld  tifford  the  AvtHor  of  this  Report  much  plea* 
mrtf  to  be  «bU  to  dwell  at  some  length  on  the  principal 
teticks  of  thti  St^on  ^  but  so  little  attention  has  been 
fudby  thetobabitantsofthisdistriAi  in  the  culture  of 
fareit  trees»  th«t  excepting  those  plantations  only  that 
have  been  made  by  Lord  Fortescue,  on  the  old  lime-' 
works  at  Filleigh,  the  plantations  of  Mr.  Basset,  of  Wa- 
termouth,  and  a  small  grove  chiefly  of  the  pine  tribe* 
raised  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Sweet,  of  Kentsbere,  the 
cdkmttoQ  ^fdcctdoow  or  ever*green  trees  is  seldom  seen 
extitiding  beyond  thc-pleosure^rounds  or  homesteads  of 
the  tflhabitaints  s  where  they;  have  been  plapted  for  tb« 
porpose  of  oroafnent, « Jittle  thade,  or  shqlter. 

S  4?   "         '  DIStRICt 
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3JSTJtICT  Jl. 


The  plantations  in  this  distriA  are  almost  excliisiTdj 
confined  to  those  Lord  Qiffbrd  has  made  in  Ugbrook* 
park.  Ash  seems  *to  be  his  Lordship's  Avourite  plant, 
although  the  deciduous  and  ever-greens  are  all  so  well 
mixed  and  checquered  with  each  other,  as  to  ensure  a  cer* 
tainty  of  success  in  those  well-planned  and  equally  wclU 
executed  improvements.  The  whole  has  indeed  been  con- 
ducted with  economyi  but  at  the  same  time»  with  a  taste 
and  elegance  which  in  efteA  can  no  less  contribnte  to 
heighten  the  internal  beauties^  than  augment  the  external 
grandeur  of  this  enchanting  spot. 

I>XSTIt2CTS  IIU  IF.  V.  AND  VI. 

The  preceding  observations  respe£ting  the  general  scir» 
city  of  young  plantations,  will,  it  is  feared,  be  found  to 
apply  too  fully  through  these  dbtrifts.  SirFerdinandLopez, 
'  Lord  Boringdon,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  liord  Gi^e» 
have  doubtless  paid  attention  to  this  important  branch  of 
rural  improvement ;  but  the  absence  or  indisposition  o£" 
those  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  deprived  the  Surveyor  of 
profiting  by  the  skill  and  management  pursued  ux  their  re* 
spefHve  plantations* 

DISTRICT  FIT. 

In  the  parish  of  Upotiery,  Lord  Sidmoutti  has  made 
some  considerable  plantation^  of  Se<>tch  fir,  larch,  silver 
fir,  and  Spanish  chesnut.  The  situation  of  riiese  planta* 
tions  is  at  the  back  of  the  vHIage,^iid  on  the  upper  hang 
and  brow  of  Allar  Hillj  and  formerly  occupied  2&  a  furze 

brake. 
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htiid^  The  soH,  ^  Mise  temfct  ldunr«lKWtt3i&g  with 
«priiig9»and  lying  on  unidar^strata  of  chtp^avd  and  fox^ 
mould,  and  which  are  occasionally  vebed  with  flints,  and 
li  dry  ttlieious  rabble.  The  young  trees  striking  in  the 
chip-sand  (the  chesnut  in  particular),  are  found  to  thrive 
and  get  forward  vastly  well.  Upon  the  dry  fiinty  veins 
and  fox-roould,  it  has  been  found  ^visable  to  open  hoice 
and  fill  them  with  a  better  soil,  for  the  young  trees  to 
strike  inJ  Whenever  a  want  of  vigour  appears  in  the 
«weet  chesmt,  it  is  cut  down- within  a  few  inches. of  tht 
ground.  The  leading  shoot  only  being  afterwards  pre^ 
served,  is  found  very  readily  to  make  its  way  good  among 
its  youthful  neighbours.  —  ^• 

The  oak,  ash,  and  elm  plantations,  his  Lordship  has 
caused  to  be  laid  out  in  more  shclth-ed  situations,  and 
where,  there  is  generally  a  marly  bottom.  The  young 
trees  were  procured  from  the  nurseries  at  Exeter.  The 
xlm  generally  at  four  or  five  years  growth  grafted  on  the 
wych-hazel.  Whenever  any  accident  happens  to  these 
.plants  (aud  which  is  not  unfrequently  the  case),  so  as  to 
occasion  the  graft-stem  to  be  cut  below  the  insertion  of 
the  Kion,  the  wych-elm  stock  remaining  in  its  native  pu- 
rity, requires  the  grafting  to  be  renewed  with  the  common 
cUn. . 

At  Woolford  Lodge,  General  Simcoe  made  a  trial  upon 
about  22  acres  of  oat  Stubble,  which  was  sown  with  acorns^ 
about  two  bushels  per  acre,  and  ploughed  lightly  under 
with  the  oat-stubblc  in  the  month  of  January.  These 
seem  (o-faave  grown  very  unequally,  although  tliere  is  no 
want  of. plants  in  any  pari;  of  the  field.  When  the  shelf 
tcr  is  complete  from  the  westerly. wind^,  they  grow  with 
considerable  luxuriance,  ^d  vrs^uire  repeated  and^annu^ 
cliiiming4  Upon  the^whdle,.  the  experiqiieBt  /exhii^'t^t  ^ 
ditf  judgment  of  (he  Surveyor,  a  decided  pKfereoce  to  the 

system 
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9f$Hm.<^tnmff^Bimg,  m  tho  muqg  of  this  9f|DaI4f^» 
ber.  Xhf  prafiice  of  pru^ng  tj^te  young  otk  to  a  clqui. 
stem  uadtr  tlventy^eet  higbt  Icayjog  a  propprtiimibk.tx^ 
has  also, been  pra^biacd  at  Wool^^rd,. ;ind  with  ^.shcv.of 
eoosidemUe  success. .  It  is  said  greatly  to  increa^  tlif 
strength  and  substance  of  the  stock*  The  low.  and  Iosiit 
tiant  brai&ches  are  pruii^d.  close  to  the  body  of  tfoe.  tracer 
These  wounds  are  sooq  healed:  and  cohered  with  bark^by 
the  youBg  and  vigorous  growth  .pf.  the  tre^v  The  flovk 
vishing^tite.of  the  native  and  foreign  trees  at  this  plaqsi 
has  btea  already  stated. 


SECT.  IV. — ^TIMBBB. 

Ant  one  viewing  with  an  eye  to  general  utility,  the  pre- 
sent state  and  condition  of  oak  timber  In  this  country^ 
cannot  without  pain  observe  so  general  a  destruAioh  of 
this  our  principal  bulwark,  without  any  thing  like  propor- 
tionate exertions  being  made  towards  its  renewal :  a  proof 
of  this  opinion  can  no  where  be  more  fully  illustrated 
than  in  the  quantity  of  oak  timber  sold  in  Barnstable  by 
public  auction  in  the  year  1805,  which  amounted  to  6000 
trees,  averaging  20  feet,  or  half  a  ton  of  timber  in  each 
tree. 

BISTRICT  >.  *  ,  '  ' 

In  the  present  year  there  have  been  6500  trees  sold  aft 
the  same  place  in  like  manner,  but  their  average  does  not 
exceed  15  feet  per  stock,  afid  out  of  this  nuipbcr  these 
were  no  less  than  3S00  tives^and  tipwards  which  did  not 
yield  a  greater  average  than  10  feet  per  stock.  Heooe  ott 
then*  general  sizci  tha*e  seems  to  have  bsen  a  pr^tiMQH^ 

destru^oii 
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(toftvi^kfn  of  ao  I<M  than  Srr^f copper  stocky f>i|.  tlietiiDf 
iKr  ostully  vended  at  Chat  place  by  au/fliofij  mi^«vb  of 
nrhat  may  have  been  spld  bf  pri^te  €Qfitrst&}ii» Jke  aaaec 
Ifeeriod  $  and  thi$  i^  stated  solely  to  jbave  arisen;  fisomiliie 
fiufnber  of  young  growjl^  treea  wUch  h^ye  been  aoLidar 
•providently  felkd  and  taken  to  tibat  market.  '  This^issoli 
«itfaer  by  the  loadiof  60  feet^  aAthtrnt  fiA  1!^/.  per  load^ 
^  by  ibhe  ton  of  40  feet|.  whteh  usually  commands  ahcndt 
ibtr  guineai.      j  /:.  •;  •»  -/.  -  '•         ,  .  o-i  .  .. . 

The  common  mode  of  IniBasuHng.titnbeiristo^cariy  it 
on  to  the  square  of  six  inches,  and  five  rons  of  timber  so 
measured,  is  here  considered  to  parpduce  about  one  ton  of 
bark.  It  is,  however,  elsewhere  afBrmed,  that  two  trees 
Awviag  •  £rir  i<f^  mot  atvipped  mith  age,  or kh^iho  and  Arip- 
flc4  by  tbc  westerly  iriad^  ahd  .mpasiinog  together  about 
ialoaU  Df  timber,'  «fiU  carry  abomi:  one  ton' and  a  ^natter 
dOf  bart:.  This  appears  an  eauraordinary  dispropottion, 
«l4  if  trve,  .vonderfully  dispfaiys  the  ^ueof  the  ttp'or 
4op  of  the  tree,,  usually  though  not  always  retained  by  tKe 
render,  tbe  pvrcfaascr  of  the  stem  feHxng  the^  tree,  and 
-peeling  so  inocih.as  is  measured  into  timber. 

The  finest  «alas  noticed  in  this  distr}^,  were  Aose  oh 
Uirdomeane  of  Tawton,  belongiog  to  Sir  Bourchter  Wr^^ ; 
4hcvt  are  many  ef them,  one  in  partirular,  coospicubtft  ftir 
its  size  and  beauty,  is  still  in  a  growing  state,  and  promises 
a  considerable  addition  to  its  sound  shaft,  its  beautiful  top, 
and  widely  spreading  branches, 

;.:    .  .1  ...',.  /;/.• 

The  atdctof  th^^wittey  4hft>Bgh .whio|i  )the  £se,.tbs 
Tcmdgti  and  ttte  Taw  ditcbfii^ (their  wateo^  .a8;weir.as 
theeonbea^and  sdnaUcr  heiii^yfm  dfipatimt  on  Aem,.are 
nD  mom  m  km  adinaed.iuth.  oak  woodhnds^  which  if 
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fenoiutd  t6  attkin  itM  maturity  and  petreAson  the  soil 
and  dimate  are  so  capable  of  affording,  ftw  instances  of 
m  infecior  growth  of  oak-timber  would  be  found  to  that 
nUeh  is  with  so  much  pleasure  beheld  in  Stevenstone  or 
Heanton-parfc,  or  on  the  demesnes  d  Eggsford,  Cbrelk 
Coort,  and  Hartland  Abbey.  An  opinion  prevails  gen^ 
jfally  through  the  country>  diat  the  oak  is  150  years  attain- 
ing its  growth  I  that  it  remains  the  same  time  stationary, 
and  requires  another  period  of  1 50  years  to  become  a  shell» 
and  approach  its  last  stage  of  decay. 

MSTRICT  III. 

A  'valuable  body  of  timber  has  recently  been  cut  down 
in  Oakfaampton-park }  and  if  a  £ur  inference  may  be 
drawn  from  what  is  still  standing/  it  is  much  to^bela^ 
.mented  that  the  ripe  timber  only  had  not  been  sele£ted» 
•and  the  rtmsitk^fir  preserved  for  the  use  of  iEuture  ages. 
«The  ground  upon  which  this  forest  grew,  is  so  mush  en- 
cumbered with  granite  rocks,  and  lai^ire  masses  of  moor- 
stone,  as  to  render  it  altogether  unfit  for  being  applicable 
rto  more  valuable  purposes.  This  timber  met  with^a  very 
.ready  sate  at  Plymouth  and  Bideford  for  ship^bnilduQ^. 
Its  price  at  present  at  Oakhampton,  sinking  the  top  and 
.bark,  is  from  7/.  10/.  to  8/.  per  ton. 

DISTRICT  jr. 

There  are  but  fe«r  vallxe&  through  the  whole  extent  of 
this  distrid,  that  do  not  afford  more  or  less  oak-timber^ 
etet  as  a  large  proportion  is  cut  down  at  a  premature  state 
of  its  growth,  this  supply  is  becoming  less  and  less  eveiy 
jeart  A  number  of  small  vessels  are  built  near  the  mouth 
of  most  of  the  navigable  waters :  at^Dartmouth,  die  buBd- 
*     '  ing 
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toi  a  coAsideitblcr  e^tnu ,  .^i^  Q^fertjnabe^  ot  ©*i<?kftB^f  > 
leighj  JHoliu;9.:»d  lof^er  dowi  .tfpon  tlift  riv^Jponjii^ 
stftted'to  stippljr;  a  c0i^i<ferat>le  fM:l^  tbis  copi^mmpibioim  a 

•r»  ^1      »   ,'  •  ••.•  i    ,ui:l'    ,;i.  'it'  •.":  *. .    *       *.  i,;  •'•■.  "i  !  il 
'      ■    ..      :.  u^-:  •;;:  /;:  mspJUVT!  f*..  ., .  >    ,  ..    t  .-  .r>.!  -\j 

The  features  before  described  continuing  in  close  array 
through  the  vallies  of  the  Wrey»  the  Bovey,  and  the 
Teign,  have  naturally  led  to  the  most  appropriate  disposi- 
tion of  a  country  of  that  nature,  as  most  of  the  sides  of 
the  hiUs,  or  rather  mountains,  by  which  these  Tallies  are 
enclosed,  are  checquered,  in  addition  to  the  trees  before 
'  noticed,  with  a  fine  growth  of  oak-tlmber,  and  which  is 
suffered  to  arrive  to  a  greater  age  and  perfection  than  in 
the  more  accessible  parts  of  the  county.  The  oak-timber 
at  the  foot  of  the  high  grounds  bordering  on  the  forest 
of  Dartmoor  in  the  parishes  of  Moreton  Hempstead^ 
Chagford,  Gidley,  and  Throwsleigh,  seems  also  more  ge- 
nerally spared  to  arrive  at  maturity.  The  price  of  oak* 
timber,  sinking  the  top  and  bark,  is  about  7/.  per  ton. 

VISTRICTS  FI.  AND  VI t. 

Through  the  whole  of  these  districts  many  fine  oaks  are 
occasionally  seen  ;  on  fhe  other  hand,  many  appear  in  the 
d^ercnt  parts  of  the  country  to  have  been  cut  down  be- 
fore they  attained^to  any  thing  like  a  standard  of  maturity. 
A  very  fine  oak  is  standing  near  the  mansion-house  at 
Paschoe,  which  measures  12  feet  in  circumference,  at  five 
feet  fi'om  the  ground  ;  it  carries  a  clean  healthy  stock  for 
about  SO  feet,  where  the  top  branches  spfead  into  a  large 
but  ^ell-proportioned  head. 

The  oak-timber  at  Mamhead  tallies  much  with  the  de- 
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AaAam,  a  bedtiiy  growth  of  oak  wat«i»erved  oti  tlMiduu 
giii  of  l!He  river  Ett.  And  allkoaigh  BifiM-|wrk  exUlti* 
some  Mk-riiAber  of  ctotilM^ratde  mttf  k>ia  g^esMf'tnA 
inferior  to  that  noticed  at  Stevenstone.  The  following  dis- 
trift  has  not  afforded  aajr  tbittgptt^cularfy  required  to  be 
added  to  this  subjeft. 


CBAT. 
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CHA1>.  XI.    -        ..    '^  , 


WASTES. 


. f  .  .  }  . >  ft 


•'  "-SECT.  I.— iktaaRS  ANii  coM^Mo'i^fe; ''  ''*  -' ' 

TT  seemed  a  verj^  desirable  object,  on  the  commcncie- 
ment  of  this  Survey,  to  ascertain  with  as"  much  ^bf- 
'refincss  as  possible,  the  extent  of  wasteland  belonging  to 
therespeAive  parishes  in  this  distriil:  to  this  cnd,'verj 
particular  inquiries  were  direfted  in  all  the  different  pa- 
rishes;''but  so  extremely  vague  and  cont'radiftpry  were 
the  accounts  received,  together  with  ihi  d6u"Bts  '  enter- 
tained of  the  moors,  in  many  places,  being  appurtenant 
to  particular  estates,  Or  open  in  cbmraoh  to^'aQ'thip 
inhabitants,  that  tha  s\it>jei^  at'  leiigth'  became  niucli 
confused,  andinv61v^d1nVontradiai6n,  and  It  wasjudged 
better  to  pate  over  thoSe  Inqui'nes,  and^diVe^  the  atten- 
tion more  fully  td  the  quility  of  ^such  wastes,"  let  their 
'boundaries  and  extcn't  be  what  they  may,  or  the  right  of 
ownership  in  them  be  Itfwhom  it  woutd.  *  Although  the 
term  of  moor  is  usually  applied  to  the  two  great*  wastes 
in  this  part  of  the' promontory  of  Somerset'*  and  Devon, 
'still,  as  aboTfc  implied,;  k  S  not  exclusively  used  fn  the 
designation  of  those  waste/;  the  old  riegl^Jfea  lands  fpV- 
merly  under  tillage,"  being  generally  unSerstoW  by  this 
term,'  in  contradistinftion'  to'  that'  ot  commoris,  which  is 
supposed  to  refer  to  iatl  such  wastes  as  aV^open  to  a  Jree. 
and  unlimited  depasturagc  by  all  the  sHeep  and  cattle 

belonging 
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bdonging  to  snch  families  as  2re  residents  in  the  paristi^ 
its  hamlet,  or  villages. 

The  height  of  the  most  lofty  and  prominent  htib  an<f> 
downs  which  compose  the  wastes  of  this  district,  has  al^ 
ready  been  noticed  in  the  Chapter  on  Climate ;  and  from 
which,  in  comparison  of  other  lands  cuItiVated  in  the 
kingdom,  there  is  little  to  be  concluded  on  as  to  their 
lying  out  of  the  reach  of  a  genial  atmosphere.  Accord- 
ing to  the  prevalence  of  dron^  or  moisture  in  the  sur-* 
face  and  substrata  of  these  wastes,  their  herbage  and 
common  covering  is  found  to  vary,  and  may  generally  be 
divided  under  the  following  heads: 

The  first,  of  a  soil  formed  of  a  tender  light  coloured 
loam  when  iirj,  but  when  moist,  assuming  a  bright<;r 
Drown  colour,  and  lying  upon  a  ,,brown  and  grey  clayey 
subsoil,  voned  and  mixed  with  portions  of  small  nibbly 
or  argillaceous  gravel.-  This  land  is  always  covered  with 
^  close  and  sweet  herbage,  on.  which  the  sheep  are  found 
to  lie  very  hard,  and,  to  keep  it  constantly  pared  dowzu 
Through  the  loose  veins  of  und^-strata,  springs  occa- 
sionally ris^  creating  small  spots  pf  rushes,  and. a  few 
square  yards  of  boggy  ground  *,  its  surface  is  otherwise 
free  from  any  incumbrance  of  furze,  fefn,  or  heather^ 
and  seems  as  loudly  to  demand,,  as  it  appears  willing  to 
requite  the.  labours  and .  fostering  care  of  the  skilful 
husbandman. 

The  second  denomination  of' these  wastes  may  be 
called  furze  and  fern  lands :  a^  portion  of  granite  gravel 
is  always  found  to  have  place  in  the  composition  of  their 
soil  and  substrata.  This  is  genquDy  of  a  drier  nature 
than  the  one  just  noticed,  and  seems  well  adapted  for  s^ 
system  of  barley  and  turnip  husbandry. 

The  third  class  is  that  where  a  dwarf  growth  of  heath 

or 
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6r  hoithtt  Ss  fbuiul»  Init  which  is  ilearl^  Sfoetfaered  and 
eaten  mat  with  a  Tariety  of  coarse  aqualic  |p*asta*  The 
.  soil  k  here  generaily  eottposed  o£  a  iMk-mdot  ot  vege* 
taUe  monhl,  lying  oA  %  dose  and deepskhitom  of.  faluift 
and  yf31ow  chy^  intermbbed  with  a  ocBurae  .argiUaceoiti 
nd)1Uef  and  a  reddish  cokiuved  chy  or  fox^ianocild}  equally 
rctcadve  of»  and  generaUy  charged  with  an  undtoepro* 

A  fourth  class  is,  composed  of  a  red  spongy  substance^ 
answering^.in  all  appear^oe,  the  charaAer  of  a  -rod  Iriflh 
bog.  This  is.  always  ldep(  h^y  saturated  with  Water> 
andisfunndof  Tarious  depths^  on  a  snbstratnm  of  pcttti 
whkh  again  uUsmately  rtsk  on  a  compadt  bed  of  whiter 
blne>  and  fellow  clay»  By  conducing  the  im^ovemest 
of  this  dasb  in  the  manner  its  nature  and  sitaation  ds^ 
shandy.tery  great  adra^itai^s.inttst  inevitably  J'esulty  not 
oniyifrdm  the  uhdertaking  i^selfi  but  iSseSi^  onth^ 
sdrrtiimding}  and  cviu  more  remote  distridbr  will  gm* 
diKdlj  be  itlt) .  and  found  to  prove   higUy  beneficial  to 


The  last  class  of  wasics  necessary  to  noti<;ie  in  this 
place^  is,  that  where  the  surface  is  composed  of  a  dry,  in<« 
veterate  brown  peat,  of  two  or  three  inches  in  depth,  and 
lying  immediately  on  the  granite  and  whinstone  rock,  or 
rather  ^t  loose  flat  ^toncfs  answering  to  such  chavaflers. 
This  peat'  haviivg  all  the  appearance  of  the  red  bdg  in  4 
-diiied  add  eom^^rbssed  state,  is  seldom  found' to  yield  any 
thing  but  a  sttrong  luxuriant  growth  of  ling,  tor  black 
liBiither,  and  which  is  g^erally  pared  close  to  tlfes^MleS 
er  totic,  for  the  purposes  of  fuel.  In  this  iippropriationi 
Xhii  class  may  be  said  to  have  attained  the  vtrf  aome  of 
(ft  natuee^  as  it  appeafs  no  be  invindMy  bppesed  t^ 
every  effort  of  improveinetit  byplantingi  or  byanj'othet 
Otfans  for  the  purpo^  o^  c^iltiratioQ. 

nsvoK.]  T  The 
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'  Tht  aatient :  moorlaDcls  i  in  the  distri&  W ifl  ^  bi'  found 
▼cry  oeariy/^  >agree  wkh  vthe  descriptfon  given  tir  Clas» 
Noi  d»  :i¥ithllifl  addkian  dniy  of  their  surface  gencraiiy 
Invihg* betn.ieft  under  ridgb  and  furrow,  'and.xaasc^ 
quently  beariag^vidcnt' marks  of  a  former  cultivaluop. 

..The  presem  vidcie  of  these  lands  maj  in  general >be 
mtedjaiefiom  .4x»tb.6/*  per  aq;ew^  It  will  be  difidritto 
affix  any  thing  like  a  standard  value  for  the  intercom- 
loooabl^.iafids)  but  on-  con^denDg-.the  relative  valud  of 
the  diffixcnt  classes^  and  placing  the  twd  lastia^  0,  unless 
for  the  purppaes  rof  tuHiary^tbe  Forecediog  ones  will 
rank  at  five^eight,  and  twelvttjshillings  per  acre,  and  all 
appdicable.  to  the  purposes 'of' feeding  sheep:-apd  store 
cattle.  No  doubt  can  possibly  be  entertaitied  as  to  the 
propriety  of  enclosing  and  cultivating  theseold  moors  4uid 
wastp  lands  t  but  until  some^^tlier  disposhion  is  linani- 
festfd  in -the  conntry.to  improve  and  cultivate-sucfaas  are 
already  held  in  severalty  itoparticukr  estates,  it  will  be 
idle  and  finutlesato  Auggest.  ^ny  cheasures  for  ^nclo^gand 
cultivating  those  intetcommonable  lands,  which  a^  this 
time  odcupfoo  laqge-a  portion^of  the  area  of  the  district 
—      .:.•■  •  'jt   . 

•      —  DISTRICT  Ji: 

Although'  t^icre  are  consideriUe.traiQs  of  coarse  moors 
>md  downy,  sheep-walks  along  the  coast,  a<id -variously 
dispersed  through  Q(her  parts  of  this  distrid,  >$tUl,'  as  the* 
Ijreater  part  of  these  lands  are  held  in  severalty,  they 
must  not  be  ts^en  mt,o  the  view  presqribcd  in  this  Report 
fpr  the  designation  of  waste  lands.  We  shall  therefore 
"proceed  to  a.  detail  of  some  of  the  circumstances  relating 
to  the  common  of  Great  Torrington.  A  few  years  since, 
by  the  -consent  of  the  inhabitants,  about  thirtytacres.  of 
this  waste  were  granted  lo  a  company,  for  the  purpose  of 

i^tablidung 
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fetablishlng  a  woollen  manufafldry.  The  remainder  o( 
Vhe  ^nctosed  waste  amounts  te  about  ^0  nacres.  The 
koutfi-e^st  part,- lying «ast  of  the  Bideford  road^  contains 
iiboi^t'thirty-fiTe  acres,  and  is  composed  of  a  reddish'  or 
ced^f-cQloured  loam,  on  a  deep  understratum  of  clay, 
mixe4  with  a  coarse  rubble.  The  south  part,  boutided  bjr 
the  river  TorridgCj  consists  of  ^  thin  grey  loam,  lying 
close  upon  the  d»Uot  rock  y  its  lo\xcer  parts  are  subject  to 
springs,,  but  of  which  they  mighty  f^^\j  \^  relieved  by 
proper  draining.  A  further  part  of  this  common,  called 
Hatch-moor,'  is  composed  of  a  wet  grey  loam,  on  a 
woodland  clay,,  lying  pltimately  on  tjl^e  shfly  rock. 

The  constitution  of  this  common.  t)eing  unfortunately 
without  stint,  andsubjcft  to  the  cbims  of  every  pot- 
walloping  inhabitant,  renders  it,  however  desirable, 
extretnely  difficdlt-to  enclose,  without  the;  authotity  of 
parliament.  It  may  be  curkni^  howtevcr  to  observe,  that 
a  part  of  this  common  has  been  faet«fofore  wrested  from 
the  %itercommoners  at  large,  an^«  liow  constitutes  the 
tharafler^of  open  common-field,  qp  rather  of  Lammas 
ground}  for  although  no  winter  corn  is  permitted  to  be 
sown  upon  these  lands,  as  soon  as  tke^^ing-seed  is  in  the 
'groutid,  the  tenant  has  a  right  fo^faiM  fences,  and  ex- 
'dude  any  farthiif  access  to  hisi  fieldf until  his  cora.cs 
haf vested.  These- rights  arc  all  <roafifined  by  the  charters 
of  Elizabeth  and  limes  the  Fifst.  >       . 

The  following  statemem  of  the  vakie  of  this  com* 
'xnon  was  procured  froiii  a  gentlemfin  in  the  neighbdur- 
hood,  whose  fathci*  -was  called  ilkpoii:  to  value  it  in  thfc 
year'1761,  viz^   .     :!   •  ^    •    .  ^.' 

•.      •:  .^.:  £.1.    i. 

103  acres^  ilt.18/.  pen  4c|^,  «•  .••«.^..K,«««*-^**«^**  92  14   .9 

74*  ditto,  at  \^i*  m4« ••  t** ••*•***•••••**•*••«••  ..itf ••••«••••.  9I    0  , V 

T  2  29  ditto 
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0 

-.-r.  13 

0 

0 

>*•••■*«•  49 

15. 

0 

b92  acres.       "  '    '  *  jf .  20D     9    d 

\ ^      -.-...  ilj.  .  _    .    -■  ■    ■ 

'    IVottl  a  partkifliir' Acihifiatfion  ^Jialt  his  lately  been 
hiatle,  its  aTnru:ifvffirfe;*rftter  paying  iilt^ehe  ekpenses  of 

an  enclosuVe,  NvwildiSndtiiit  to .•..^....:..  /T.  5^2     9    p 

its  pfescM  ahn\ijfl"vaWc^'W:  fadrvi<lu«is,  -orn 

■    the   comni  unity '-it  ^afge,   is  hot   dti-t    60    0    6 

mated  cit  more fK<ni  ..U...:.'. •.•i.^.»4.rM.«.«^ 

*Lo!S  'per  amrum '  xjii  tHc^Aihttoii  by  eon-  •»  y.   ^^^  ^ 

" '  tlniiiing  in  'its  'prcisferfflAaW,  it;..*..u 


K 


':j  Hathierittgk.commiii^./prf$(9tii(9j>a9;ol)ied  of  little  les$ 
importance:  .*itJCQ9«9ios,ill|9!«lC•;46%.•aclJ^s^  and  is  open  to 
/the  inhabmtots  :of;tl»i>JlQr9i|f^bonIy;  ^o.  an  uniimited  in- 
t8tt:aafimonag&;  .^iiatg^:.  propertifu  <of  ^it^  uortherp  side 
consists'  6£  a.TjQb:CQdar-^Ipuri;4.;l@ai7\|i  ;^{;^iicablc  to  the 
cuicure  of  .tl^  biQSt.^gr^i\-9fi(l  ^^t;  tlie  most  produc- 
tivc:grecar  jcrops^.  McbiKbe  -cboice^:  grc^pftx .  Tkis  comi^on; 
4iLn<s.'pr^3eot..Aat«iK  is ol^off.'v^lui^  -ai  ^i^vc  than  ls..6d. 
^^n.acre.  .Jtk  knpfcoiftd  talpe*  aft^r  ^ieduA'mg  the  ex^ 
fieoses  J  of  anj  bBflloilirct»  .I9  «9tin>atp4:  at  S6/.  per  acre» 
The  whole  is  supplied  with  tbQ  pufeft  yrater  f^om  oon- 
4Cant  and  itevexHfeiliiig.s^ring^- 

•  Doifiaod,  fioUaod^  .^uttd  Ho^il;ic<H]^4noor,  would  a)so 
i>e.' regarded  ia  oiaiqr  oliber  cQPB|irie»,as  a  most  valfiab)[|e 
objedt  for  improvement  $  the  soil  in  maf\y  parts  being 
&und  to  consist  of  a  tender  hazel  Ioam>  on  a  deep,  drj^ 
'and  open  subsoil>"and  •ftgr^iodhc-  Toatn  df  a  modtstmt 
Slepth  on  a  yellowwo^dknd  xl^f*  •!»  tbe^ower  part,  and 
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«ii  the  hanging  sidts  of  this  moor,  'there  are  soitne  vn9^ 
aad  boggy  places^  but  which  might  rea^Uly  be  eured 
ky  proper  drains. 

The  moors  of  Whitton  Down  are  attached  to  particular 
estates,  and  would  pay  well  for  enclosing,  and  propef 
management  afterwards.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Ilton  moor,  lying  between  the  parishes  of  NcM^th  and 
South  Tawton. 

The  above  descriptions  agree  with  many  other  large 
tra£h  of  moors  and  commons  the  Surveyor  passed  over 
in  his  journey  through  this  distriA,  but  in  the  neigh^ 
bourhood  of  which,  from  the  absence  of  the  persons  on 
nvhom  he  called,  or  the  ignorance  of  those  he  met  with 
by  the  way,  it  became  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  learn 
whether  such  were  appendant  to  particular  estates,  ap- 
purtenant in  vicinage  or  in  gross,  or  lay  generally  open 
as  intercommonable  lands. 

The  high  down  which  overhangs  the  church  and  vil- 
lage of  Cadbury,  is  capped  with  an  old  circular  fortification, 
called  Cadbury  Castle  :  from  the  mounds  of  this  enclo- 
sure there  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  extensive  views 
in  the  county  of  Devon.  These  works  consist  of  a  deep 
ditch  and  rampart,  enclosing  about  two  acres  of  ground  : 
in  the  area  or  terra  plane  of  this  enclosure,  a  rank 
growth  of  spurry  and  fleabane  seemed  completely  to  over- 
power a  very  indifferent  crop  of  turnips.  The  exterior 
of  this  enclosure  and  brow  of  the  hill,  for  some  distance 
round|  is  occupied  as  a  fur7.e-brake  for  fuel. 

Wclland,  liCnard,  and  Goose  moor,  in  the  parishes  of 
Welhnd  and  Halberton;  the  common  of  Holcomb'd- 
Rogus,  called  Durly  moor ;  Beer  Down,  in  the  parish  of 
ITpIowman  j  Chimbcry  Down,  in  the  parish  of  Hock- 
worthy  ;  Bampton  Downs,  and  a  number  of  wastes  and 
eommons^  of  more  or  less  extent,  wv)uld  answer  well  for 

T  3  enclosing. 
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tndosing,  provided  they  were  properly  cultivated  aftef* 
wards  ;.but  of  this  at  present  there  ca^  be  but  little  »^ 
jfeAation,  when  we  see  so  general  a  neglefl  of  the  ojd 
moorlands^  which  present  no  diiHculty  whatever,  but  the 
want  of  means  or  inclination  in  tlieir  present  owQcrs  o$ 
ppcppiers  to  improve, 

DARTMOOR.  . 

The  forest  of  Dartmoor  rises  with  a  bpU  tnsyesti<; 
grandeur  over  all  the  surrounding  heights,  which  com- 
pose an  extremely  rough  s^nd  brol^en  region  in  this  part  o$ 
%ht  county  of  Devon-  After  attainiog  the  summit  ojf  thi$ 
waste,  it  is  found  to  spread  geuer^^Uy  (at  least  in  com- 
parison witji  the  leading  features  qf  the  country  below) 
into  an  extended  plain,  and  so  much  of  tbi^  stupendous 
eminence  ^  as  is  called  The  Forest  of  Dartmoor,  is  di- 
vided by  certain  meets  ^n4  bounds  from  the  coipmens 
belonging  to  the  surrounding  parishes,  and  yrhich,  by  cal- 
culation fron^  the  map  of  the  moor,  made  by  Mr.  Thoma^ 
Gray,  in  179Q,  is  found  to  contain  53,644:  acres.  This 
forest  belongs  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  appurtenant  to,  and  parcel  of  the  Pu^hy  of 
Cornwall. 

The  duty  of  the  Surveyor  on  this  occasion  is  deemed 
to  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  examination  of  the  na- 
tive properties  of  the  forest,  and  how  they  may  be  most 
cffedually  and  permanently  improve4  to  the  public  benefit| 
the  advantages  of  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy,  and  above 
all,  to  the  melioration  of  t^e  climate  of  the  moor,  and 
consequently  to  that  of  tl^e  country  bcjow.  The  relative 
heights  of  the  most  prominent  and  lofty  points  upon  or 
near  the  Forest,  with  well  known  eminences  in  the  sur- 
irounding  country,  must  ^^ord  considerable  satisfaction^ 
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as  the  result  of  data  deduced  from  the  trigonometrical , 
sDnrey,  conduced  by  Colonel  Mudge,  and  to  whose  po* 
Uteoess  the  Surveyor  is  much  indebted  for  the  impof  taut: 
commonicatioQ. '  These  heig^its  are  all  in  reference  to  the 
common  level  of  the  sea.  Where  they  are  returned  cer- 
tain, there  cza  be  no  appeal  beyond  this  statement ;  and. 
where  the  return  is  made,  probable  only>  it  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  foand  within  a  few  feet  of  the  existii^  ele- 
vation, and,  at  all  events,  sufficiently  accurate  for  our 
purpose. 

Beet, 
Butterton  Hill,  near  Ivy  Bridge,  •^..•.o..^.  1201  certain. 

RipponTor,  east  of  ditto,  ••.•.••••.••••.••••••  1545  ditto* 

North  end  of  Cawsand  Beacon, ..  .............  1792  ditto. 

High<Sit  part  of  Dartmoor,  calfcd  CawO  ^090  probable, 
sand  boc:«  .«••«.. .„^^^».^^^^^^^.J 


Summit,  5347  feet. 
3 


Mean  height  of  the  Forest  of  Dartmoor,     1782  feet. 

The  height  of  well  known  hills  in  the  country  below, 

and  within  reach  of  the  moor-winds,  are. 

Feet. 
Black  Down,  near  Tavistock, ....m^,v  1160  certain. 

Highest  land,  near  Modbury,  ......•..•..••.«•     600  probable* 

X4ittle  Haldon,  •••M.......v..««..M.k....«....«...M....    Sl\  certain* 

Oreat  Haldon,  •..•.••m»....«m«.««........«<*o«.«^.«««    800  certain. 

Summit^  2211  feet. 
3 

Mean  height  of  the  most  commanding^ 

situations  in  the  country  below  Dart.  >  797  feet.        ■) 
*  moor^  •.•••••«««»M**M«««.***w..f.)iM*M**t..*«»*M««««^  «BiMSiM 

T  4  Butterton 
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,  Buttcvton  Bill,  near  Ivy  Bridge,  an^  BUick  D«tm» 
ntar  Tavktoock/ being  spurs  of  this  moor,  or  xariwr 
Ihountain,  were  not  deemed  proper  to  be  taken  into  a 
statement  which  is  meant  to  ilievr  the  diffiemice  he* 
tween  the  mean  height  of  the .  forest  and  that  of  the 
loftiest  hills  in  the  surroundings  country  f  thus  esdu* 
biting  in  Dartmoor  an  elevatioi^  of  no  ksi  than  lOifS  icrt 
above  the  highest  hills  in  the  adjoining  diatxiffak 
•  These  fa£k&  ascertained,  ire  n^xt  proceed  to  inqixicc  ilHO 
the  cStQs  which  this  mounuin  may  probably  pw^nce 
on  tbe  climate  of  the  adjacent  country;  and  which  will 
be  best  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  two  register* 
before  noticed  (  the  one  kept  a|  llfhicombey  the  ot|ifr 
at  Oakhampton. 

Sikiiation.  Jan.       Feb.    Mar.      Apr.     May.      June. 

Ilfracombe, $^     48^.    59      5^    68j.    6H 

Oakhainpton,  ....  34:^     S6^     4IJ:     43{:    5(4     554^ 
Difference,  18i     ll^     lOJ       14     1^      9i 


Situation.                 July.  Aug,  Sept.  O^  Not.  Dec. 

nfracombe, ........  6Si  6Q  61^  6S  SS^  &^ 

Oakbampton, ....  62  6$i  57^  46^  41  $Si\ 

JDiffiuencc,   Si  ^      4s       H  17^^  1S| 


Thit  wefstge  Qf.  tlxe^e.  monthly.  diffi:r.cPPC»  gives  a  M^ 
presBioii  Qfi  1%  on  f!ahcenlieit'$.iicale»  bcMe^n  Ofirac^vitai^ 
and  Oakhampton  \  and  so  much  is  the  latter  place,  from 
these  observations,  foahd  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
a  colder  climate  than  the  former  one.  The  difference  in 
point  of  elevatidhn  whcrtt  these  obseovaticni&  wesc  raade> 
could  -todpossibt^.tBeeed.  IB»  or  HOQ  kdk.  Tha  ohacna- 
tions  at  lifrafiom^e-wcvo  takei^at  about  W.£eet  abpvcithe 
.     .  level 
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l|ptil:«fitk»s|a»  and  thoec  ia  fhe  toum  of  QakKaxnpt«a 
ac  the  dttfaMt  of  about-  M  ifM^s^  iiv  whu^h  spac.€«  allow* 
illg  2,  dfit^ky  <9(  three  feet  per  mile^  4  wifU  scarcelji 
xscadk  tke  men^  of  the  two  mmh^rs)  ^44  to  which}  tha 
thervMsiffter  at  tifirsicQaihe  wte  «ittia»tod  fopre  thaifi  b^tf 
a  dcldiett  of  btitnile  north  of  thai  at  Oakh^mpton.  Theib 
Sadin  rcsfult  from  <fet|^<  m4  ar#  tb^efore  bej^oaU  th# 
ffcach  of  qiKRtioil. 

kis now  ae^enapy  to  explrtillr  io  th^  manner  hcsx  nn^ 
4ient9C(4  Iqr  the  Sttmneyor,  what  he  coo^eives  to  be  tbo 
canse  of  this  extraordinary  differesce  of  climate  in  ao 
diort a  distance;  and  in  that  explanation  to  unfold  tbo 
-flaeana  of  ita  renovs^  to  thos^  who  (nay  have  it  in  their 
jpower  to  carry  the  suggested  plan  <^  io^provement  into 
WMccmdak,  at  once  securing  to  ^qnaselves  .the  everlast* 
mg  gni^itHde  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  contribute. 
m%  an  important  acquisition  to  the  natural  stpck. 

As  the  sun  is  the  great  fouutainof  h^at,  so  i^  the  at- 
mos^iere  th^  source  of  its  opposite  principle,,  cold.  In 
proportion  as  all  humid  bodies  expose  a  greater  or  less 
surface  to  the  aAion  of  this  mediumi  it  a^U  upon  th^ 
aipfcoua  matter,  attenuating  it  into  vapour,  in  which 
cperatioa  the  principle  of  cold  is  evotved>  and  that  prin- 
ci^  is  ever  generated  in  the  process  qF  evaporation. 
The  whole  surface  of  Dartmoor,  including  the  rocks, 
consists  of  two  characters,  the  one  a  Wet  peaty  moor,  or 
vegetable  mould,  but  affording  good  sheep  and  bullock 
pasture,  during  the  summer  season,  The  other  an  in- 
veterate  swamp,  absplutely  inaccessible  to  the  ^  lightest, 
%nd  most  a^ve  quadruped  that  may  traverse  the  sounder 
Darts  of  the  forest. 

Dicing  the  examination  of  this  distriA,  the  Surveyor 
had  an  opportunity  of  ob^rving,  at  different  timesj^ 
whep  t}te  sun  apd  Wind  had  been  ading  for  several  hours, 

with 
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wkh  their  Qtmost  fofce,  that  their  combined  (SWers  dill 
not  penetrate  withiir  several  inches  of  the  bottom,  or- 
throQgh  the  hixuriant  Vegetation  of  the  ^.moor,  which 
being^dtt  charged  with  an  extiraordinary  portiofi  of  ixtois-- 
fore,  it  was  clearly  to  be  observed,  oa  everf-fibre  where* 
the  snn  bad  not  been  able  to  dart  a  irtffy  ot  the  wind  t(x 
penetrate,  exhibiting    spangles*  of-dew^-drops,  the  con- 
densed vapour  of  the  preceding  night,  or  the  reskhioo^ 
of  past  showers.    This  multtpUed  sorfate  of  a^oeoos  mat-* 
ier,  as  well  on  the  depasturable  parts  of  the  forest,  as  oa 
its  more  extensive  swamps  and  red  bogs,  amounts,  in  the 
ppinicm  of  the  Surveyor,  to  at  least  the  full  extent  of  the 
forest,   thrown  into  a  lake,  and  riding  at  that  height 
over   the  snrronnding    country^   for  the  produAion  of 
aqneous  vapour,    and  Ae  principle  of  cold,  as  belbre 
stated,  inseparably  conneAed  with  it  $  hence  arises  the^ 
source  of  all  those  cold  and  Utghring  vapours  carried  by 
the  moor<>winds  through    aM  the    country  below,  and  . 
which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  possibly  fail 
in  becoming  more  injurious  and  fatal  in  their  conse-^ 
qtiences  every  year. 

The  inost  elevated  part  of  the  forest,  and  that  in 
which  theTavy,  the  East  and  West  Ochment,  the  Taw, 
the  Teign,  the  East  and  West  Dart  rivers,  have  their 
source  and  head  branches,  consists  of  one  continued  cham 
of  morass,  answering  in  evei'y  respefV  thef  dharaf^er  trf  a' 
red  Irish  bog^  This  anmiatly  teems  whh  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  purple  melic  grass,  rush  cotton  grass,  flags, 
rushes,  and  a  variety  of  other  aquatic  plants,  and  which 
annually  growing,  and  proteeding  to  decay.  Has  at  length 
raised  this  part  of  the  forest  from  five  to  forty,  or  per- 
haps fifty  feet,  above  the  plain  or  foundation  upon  which 
it  first  originated :  a  qtiamity  of  vegetable  matter  thps 
annually  accumubting,  supplies  the  use  of*  an  enlarged 
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9fQingti  *fbr  rttkining  a  farther  increase  of  Wxttf,  and 
thus  the  bog  is  icoperceptibly,  though  in  faA'>  ^oualif 
incceasing  in  it$  bidk.aod   height,  sq  long  as  its  base 
is  able  to  sustain  it*    This,  'however,  in  some  pbces,  ap^ 
pears  to  have  been  overcharged  whh  morass,. as  prodi^ 
^us  slips  of  several  acres  in  breadth''  were  observed  to 
have  parted  at  diffiprent  times  firomthcgreat  field  or  body 
of  morass  above,  and  thus  makjMig  frightfol  chatois  firotn 
the  siliface  to  thcl  bottom  and  former  resting  place  of  the 
bog.    These  sKps  would  «ccar  inore  frequently  on  the    . 
sides  of  the  bills,  were  they*  not,  in  some  measure,  pre^ 
vented   by  the  gnmite  rocks  and   moor-stohes  which 
rise  out  of  and  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the  btfds  . 
of  these   morasses,    att    of  which  *  are  formed .  of  th« 
remains    of  light   aquatic    vegetables,    intercepted    by 
about  eighteen  inches  of  Uack  peaty  earth  from  the 
bed  of  the  bog,  and  which,  as  before  observed^  con« 
sists  of  white  and  yellow  clay  intermixed  with  granite 
rocks ;  the  decomposed  parts  of  which  form  partial  spots 
of  granite  gravel,  all  highly  retentive  of  water,  and  thence 
originates  their  adventitious  covering  of  a  black  peaty  stra- 
tum, superinduced  with  morass  or  red  bog,  and  evidently 
in  a  state  of  annual  iticcease. 

ThjC  depasturable  parts  of  the  forest,  consist  of  a  black 
SBOory  soil,  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness, 
generally  forming  peat  below,  always  highly  charged  with 
moisture,  and  ultimately  resting  upon  a  reddish-coloured 
argillaceous  loam»  called  fox-mould,  and  which  is  also  re- 
tentive of  water  in  a  very  high  degree.    The  spontaneous 
vegetation  of  this  part  of  the  forest,  among  many  other 
herbs  and  grasses,  consisted  of  the  purple  meHc  grassy  mat. 
glass,  downy  oat  grass,  bristled-leaved  bent,  eye-bright, 
baUxnis  rooted  jnsh,  common  termentel,  smooth  heath* 
bed  stsawi  contmon  hoocMxiiiCTf  cross4eaved  htaih,  com- 
mon 
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men  limk  <Sr  ling  (chraif },  milluwoft,  ttntfie^k^  ml 
tbie  agiwtU  viilgari)  in  very  krgt  qn&aiiittes.'  Tht  disturb- 
mg  o£  thii.  herbage,  however  ififeiiair  h  may  ipfiear  m 
the  C)»  of  tike  icfisod  agricultyriit,  is  ott  M  4M(>Mt  ^l/M^ 
t'Ht  to.  be  recmnineiickii  or  pcrmined. 
.  Akhough  it  wai  not  dccoied  iktcousrf  t*  TnsUte  ft  fiMv 
llMir  <iiscrtaiintttcm»  in  describing  tikt  gehei^  c0ftriflg  of 
tbfi  form,  than  by  the  cSsthiAioii  c£  bla«fc  peaty  imois 
tii4  red  apongy  bog,  still  ca  examiiiation,  4  nuiAber  c»f 
gradalioos  will  be  found  between  these  apecifle  points,  all 
of  whijdby  as  they  appogth  the  tharaAer  bl  i«d  bbg,  wdl 
re^mre  a  longer  time  to  exsiccate  and  triiig  forward  W  a 

.  ftaieo#  profitable  cnltivatioii.  It  na^  not  h^wMrer  lie 
»mis9,  premosly  to  stath^  any  thing  tooehteg  the  irii^ 
proveianni  of  the  forest,  to  say,  that  the  vaait  of  safe  aad 
convoiaent  roads  to  the  peat  pits,  is  aticndod  «tith  tttttth 
loss  of  time  to  the  feroien,  as  well  as  damago'  m  suck 
poorer  persons  who  ditiw  a  cbnstdefabl^  part  of  fhiiil-  stib- 
stscence  by  digging  and  rearing  peat-fiiol  far  t^  ct>tmtf  y 
Mow.  None  of  the  parishes  in  Venville  are  staid  to  have 
the  power  of  rnkkiog  a  rate,  for  the  forming  tdsd  i«pair'> 
ittg  of  these  paths,  that  of  Ledford  only  excepted,  «l 

*  whose  boundary  the  whole  fonst  of  DattMKOof  lies* 

As  (be  parochtaj  diahuvscinents  fiill  pecttKai^  Itjj^  in 
jnost  of  those  pas-blvesi^  it  is  worthy  of  coMiderofiMi  mim^ 
lihinr  an  afflicalspa  to  pari«uneat,  for  ^hit  piirpo^  of «m|r 
Miiig  tbetr  inhabitancs  to  fern  and  keep  Ui  repaiiv  t»di 
4;otfidS|  would  not  be ? dcairaUeand  weU*ad<nsod meas4|i«» 
We  Rov  pnocccd  to  the  means  aaoss  advisable  to  vecMi^ 
wMnI  for  4^Aing  the  drainage  of  Aese  bogs,  and  bringE* 
mg  them  forward  t^  a  snote  <£  profital^  eoltiWtioav  It 
j»  by  $low  a^d  impaosptifak  dbgrcas  oiily^  thas  the  h0j0 

4f  fijPimMr  Mte  grown.  t»  tbeir  p^eaenK  Intlfc  >  fef  slow 

.and-SYMfid  moM^wokj^  thi^aairqyaMcirfAdqpw<taCod> 

and 
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and  oftMonniiv  an  tftoperlaot-  0)^^109  ftbe  gaeat  Aq14  of 
natiooiil  tctriltrj.  TbiftftianD^r  19^  nrKicK  thi^  4s  t^  b^ 
stCQUmftiairndt,  k  tihw*.  toft  H ««  ^Hha,  «»^f .  certaiin,  .m4 
cCcknt«  '     .  •  ,        ...  '• ,     'it 

As  in  no  <a{$e  whatevtoi;  on  thai^^r^c^  iberp  oan  b^tdfij 
inai><  of  conVftiktit  SftmtiQQ^  ^  fojrming  <^tti^i|Mmfli^i 
thMS  Judicioasly,  (flaatttd  ;iad  ^xnspt^  to.  repoivf;  the  mvr 
faCer^ater^fr9«^  foot-drain$  b^  opt  upon  ,iii6  $u|&i««^ 
the  i|ioraivat:ahQiit  » lod^^^patif  i^uld  be  Ngiani^glbo 
ii^crtaking  at  tbq  Tight  eiu},,  ^^  jtom  ^>idi  tha^n^t 
aHbfttwiiial  beiwfitd  .itil^  be  ^nfKfaf^  :t4>  ariie.  Tl9K0<« 
4mM>  in  the  firstintatooi.  sfawidiJHtfmwf^  oix«  feot'({^ 
a^it0.irkh,  tuid«ni  ^Mt  deop^;  d^y^sboiild  totftfiia^kifaA 
flfhec'at  A  fvod-  a^fnft  ovtif  the  Kt|ob  ^y£u«  9f  tfee^i 
by  tiicse  drains  the  doivnfalji*atcr8  would  immediately 
escape,  and  the  annual  supply  of  water  once  checked,  the 
tnorass  wpuldg^dually  bccorpc  more  firm  and  consistent 
on  the  to^  at  Wjltich  tlnio,  as.jmaoy  pf  the  foot*draids  as 
So^d  moQtmarf  u^ht  be  pretes-Vad,  <leapaned,  and-  oa^ 
Itfrgcfd-,  and  midc  tfic  dircflion  Ibr 'srabscquent  enckMurt^ 
arid  sifbdivisions  of  the  moor.  • 

Ai 


U^  0f  b^E  IB  the  King'*  County  Ui  Ir^kizK^  wa$  to  foTBiaod  recpver  w 
wirt|jd»df aipi,  12  fe«i  wklc  and  ahout  a  quarter  of  n  mtle  loogt  at  due  loot 
11^  the  lM)g  wbkh  was  deti^gued  to  be  dr^iiseiL  The  bouam  of  this  dni^ 
WiMk£0l«Bed  of  a  r-ctcutive  clay  or  ffnUtj  above  whicbt  in  many  pMces, 
tken  W0$  a  depfjh  of  i^vfive  or  fifteen  fcvt  of  nod  bog  and  turf  mooTj 
iW)49f  whiehrand  on  the  bod  or  retfing'^place  of  the  bog,  there  were  dis- 
lia^3^  to  he  veto  HJ^  ti.td/(^o^Wt  ^^  mdit^iUihU  nmwu  •fam  aaticMt  gj^ 
Sip4tmi»  f  noth^r  plaew»  oa  cho  bad  of  the  bog,  were  found  considerable 
4liMiuci«t  of  ye«s  ^^K  and  piae>  all  of  Tvhich  appeared  to  have  ^ten 
jaorf^^^rkss  exposed  to  the  a<£l)on  of  fire,  i  he  more  valuable  pieces  of  thia 
timber  were  casiljr  discovered  by  prubiug  \rith  a  spit,  and  then  raised  out 
of.  the  bog :  an  oak  which  I  wii^i  remember,  mcasmcd  55  feet  an  lei^gth, 

and 
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As  tt  is  plains  in  scltthese  cMes,  thiif  water  ccoistitutcs  a 
krge 'proportion  of 'th«  bulk  ofred  bogs,  the  regular  dis* 
^hUrgt  it^F  it  would  occasion  a  doser  trtnotk  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  vegetable  matter,  which,  once  relieved  of  its 
fedtiMant  ftfoisture,  would  grdddallf  tindergo  a  change 
fr^in  thil  red  spon^  state,  to  that  of  the  blaek  moor,  or 
p^j  chara£);er.  When  suffici^ntlj  firm  to  support  a 
yoftfe  tf  03teD',  the  parhig^plough  shocild  be  applied^  for 
fwd  W  three  times  successively^  in  the  redti^tion  of  th€ 
#ei$'^s^ngy  silbstltnee;  taking  care  alwslys-to  deepen  the 
tfraim  a»  the  surface  lowered  and  became  more  coBip&ft  . 
ikiid- solid.  The  intelligent  oondudor  of  soeh  imptwe^ 
tn«ttti  trill  best  judgeCtht  time,  wKeniitrfed  should  be 
tS^'tb  procure  a  cropiirom  land  tfaiip-  rbchiifned*    la 


-a:  .v; .    -■•..  .       ♦«  f  u.     -     .  :  -.    :  ,      •  .  . 

'  and  22  inches  through  jit  the  butt  end.  Such  of  f  he  yew  as  was  not  ciipi 
or  wind  shaken,  was  ciit  into  plank,  and  made  Into  Iteautiful  furniture  ; 
iind'Ibr  the"  remainder,  ai  well  as  fdr  the  Oakland  pin^/*  I  <titeJd'^  feady 
tiseanlloixniog-  flood-gates^teor  buildmif,  aail  Mr  ft(i!Biro]^.parpOfes. '  UJjpoa 
t^.f  j[9^  qr  g^\\Ut .  at  thu  Jbpttpm  of  tiie  outfai-draia,  we  foucid  th^  rdiM^ 
and  lid  of  an  hand-chum,  and  a  large  crauc-nccked  brass  spur,  wjth  a 
lowel  a  full  inch  in  diameter. 

'  The  outfal-drain  being  completed,  and  proper  sluices  eredled  to  |^Te 
a  cpmpaand.of  the  water,,  the  next  steg.  was  to  cut  foot-drains,  or  drain? 
one  foot  \nSe  and  one  spit  deep  at  right  angles  to,  and  parallel  with,  the 
ou"!filiari5n,  laid  ont  abbiit  20  feet  a-part,  and  afterwards  by  deeper 
^stlm  dividing  the  wholif*'  surface  of  th«  bog,  int6  squares  of  four  plantk- 
H«A  acres  each.  The  foHowing  year,  the  foot^lfains  wtre  deepened  and 
^HlaygM;  and  the  partitioundrains  made  three  feet  wide,  and  two  fetfc-lnd 
stiilhilf  deep:  Tho result  was,  that  within  two  years  from  the  time  the  ooti> 
^al-dram  was' begun,  the  whole  mass  of  bog,  fi'otn  atStual  and  accurate 
T)bieri'ntidn4  'nbsided  and  shnuik  downwards  fot»C  feet  in  perpendiculaf 
height ;  and  from  being  in  *  state  in  which  with  much  difficulty  1  could 
Vep  frbm  One  h.*tssock  to  another,  in  laying  out  the  drains,  it  beeame  i» 
farcortsolidatfd  and  compact,  that  the  store  cattWf  in  the  spring  follow^ 
in^,'rokmhl  over  and  browsed  upon  tt  trith  ease,  and  the  most  perfed 
security,     (/'^r  AppenMx  to  Candruf^ahirt  Hrport^  1794.) 

the 
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the  jti^mem  ctf  the  Siifvejror,  k  would  not  be  advisablk 
nnAl  the  red- bo^  has  uada^oe  a  third)  or  pcfrhaps  fourth, 
paring  attd  tmrmtigv  wheti  the  attempt  Mxould  be  made 
xm  the  last  bunt  ground,  bf  merely  Mwing  rape  or  cclc* 
seed  in  the  oiomh  of  Inlj,  updti  the  spread  ashesi  about 
haif  .apctktothe  acre^  and' ^on  whkh  occasion  aeitfaev 
f4piigh|ilg,  harvowing,  or  liu8h4iarrowingi  is* in  the 
jRxKlcst' degree*  necessary;  The  ^p^arancd  of  the  cole^ 
seed  by  the  1st  of  "Oftober,' together  with^thfit  of  the 
appfoaebin^'  season,  and  the  -  condition  which  the  bog 
mayi^'4d^u4th'reg;|rd^to>iD0igtarei  will  be  the  bdst  direc- 
tion to  the  farmer,  as  to  the  property  Of  feeding  the 
coleiwed^tbi^-aitfoilthor  six  .weeks  beforb  the  'frost  sets  in, 
lOr  ttt  lettit)g»'ithe^  whole  stand  over,  uofed,^  for  a  cropl 
iw^het^M!r  tlkQ^<^oleteed  wUl  be  ready  in  the  ensuiAjg 
motith  of  iuty  V  vrhen,  after  being  cut;  anci:  wisaHhering  a 
c«*ffaiii>t4me/ift' should  be- thrashed  out  stnd  prepared  for 
«narkei^  ^'tlkt  moor^'-^ufd  the  haulm  or  9t^\)is  removed^ 
<8ind  ffdadtf  itito  suteMttlat  wtllk  about  the*  b<^it  or  hotne^ 
-iieaid,  ,ki'<iMer  to  aSbrd  sh^ltar,  during  tfce  ensiling win- 
ter, to  t(te«heep,.  and  othb  Stock  of  the 'ftwri.**    ^      ' 

The  itd*bg thus  subdficd,*^d  brought forw^d  to  cul- 
fixation;*  fhj  repeated  paring  and  burning  to  which  it 
tDiy  afrerwards^  be  sobje^led,  can  produce '  no  possil^ 
injury'toa'^bstundsof  suth  natui-e;  it  will  atfbrd  the 
icncimsjcf  prbciritig  abundant  crops  of  coleseed^  turnips, 
flaxi  fK^aldOs,'  eabbagesiipesfese,  beans,  aiid.  every  sort  t>f 
legtuniootiS' vegetable  that  'ean  be  used  'and^a^^ph^riat^ 
in  a  gretsn  statb^.^d^ay  hi  cohtitiued- without -tfiin^ri 
bmit^attthe  tlK>yass  and  former  ad^^ntiildlrS '  covering  is 
rtdmasd  withki^a  foot  of  ftjfte^  inchesr^of  ^^^  k>rdiRat^ 
bed  or  stratum  of  natural  earth  below.  A  few-oats^  pro- 
wled'they  w«re'put'in  propoftionably  early,  iMght'  ^r- 
teps  be  JiiioUgbt '  to  ripeW  at  ,a  late  period  iti  tfhe  -season ; 

but, 


•    ^ 
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nmich  better  to  sibstaia  fr^ai  tbeir  cu^iii^>  till  n^sb  time 
as  tbe  mcijpraticia.of  th«t  cliqoKite  cf ,  tb^  moor:  affords 
b^ter  ^oumls  f0r  svciie^  ^^.H  cap  or  <lpe$  at  prcseiif. 
Heinp  would  moat  probably  be  foutid^  towarcis  tbe  com- 
pletiDOof  the.  kn^tv^«ai«AC,.ta  ^mniFef  vccy.  ^iFdl;  but 
aekher  this  op  oau  «b6uU  be  ati^empted  in  its  c«ri)[.9tagic. 
Ray-grass^or  hievre>  wotild  be^.fouxui  to  flotiriiih  ireiy 
soon  after  di^  a^eqond  or  third  a*op.of  cokseed }  aikcW  ^ 
the  mass  of  (be^  bog  b^w.  obtained  rebef  from  stitoraMn^ 
clover  and  5?tber  nlvable  8ca9K».  dM|^  be  MiltUrtied  to 
advantage-up^n  it. 

,  As  tbe  k»pPQ?ement  prQgNsscd»,  it,  would  1>e  of  the 
first  conse^uf^ce*  at  tio)e$  sfbcn  it  .laj  upm  its  gpreefi 
md^,  to  ef^^ouri  b^^  all  gentle  fB4ai»S|  19  ow  Md  i<iONv 
porate  ivitk'  (be  surfao^^  smfdl  b^t  firequent  portim^  pf 
Ijic  tin4pr-6traftt»mH)f  wbhe  sind  yisBowr  c^y.  The^vt* 
f|il-draii>$  c^iifg  ;i;e^re4  ,p9G|^rtip«iiablgr  targe^  tt  istwe 
tbi  wat«r  tb«y  i^y  reeeivQ^.migbt  ocea^ioPiiUf  aCord  %hi9 
supply  IR  c^^s^ieat  situatMonB^  ^^  altomipFe  4re^^ 
should  not,.bwpver5  be  omiltf^  ^ItjbiMg)^  k  l^fff^  oece^ 
sto-y  to  fpr^^s  pr  ex(?iv.;?tjk)il^.e^|fre6»ly  for  ^t  p»rpciSe  ; 
H  v/ould'Operate  hj  givii^ihat  iir|^iies»  afidDooaisteiicc 
fO  ^disp^i^saj^y  ri^tir<^)  tO^lbe  lops^  V8|(ciahk  matter 
cdfnpQ^fng  IJ^  sKbj^  of « oiHrii^resem  ieqifiiyt  Whikt 
ftkC^p  works  \t«Fe  c<>rryiD^  on  upon  th^  r^d  boggy  p^f 
■^  '^e  /vr^j^its  diJj^'isitnrabljJi  parts  ^bcHild^JO^^  b^p^velt 
^^^biKi^.lU^m^kPDer,  b«§oii»0  roli^md  of  tiM^  mar^ 
f^  w^tf Irt  H  i/o^d«>iiis>  i«dleiwai»g.:e^oh  ^hec  at  two^ 
i?r  perM^  thrj^p^;  i?o^  a-i>^t,  ^d  -ibeir-iwurp^  )eottd«$tc4 
4Bt^a^^a^a^l||s,;.pro^r^  di^pvoKseii  kni  .idnHruSsd  t# 
j^iye;ili.  v ;:  .       .  ..::... 

.  .Tliifl  ttipqry  «pil  thus  reli^vod  of  its  ^MrpIiR^rWatfir, 
livouM  roadily  assmiilate  (roQineQt^Uit  light  dricsdng^flf 
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its  under-strattiin,  fbx-^noukl,  whkhr  thus  affiled  itt 
ftfinan  doses,  would  gradually  incorporate  with  the  sur-» 
face^mould,  and  as  gradually  produce  considerable  im^ 
prorement  in  its  present  herbage.  Ko  consideratioD^ 
however^  should  tempt  the  council  of  His  Royal  Highneiss 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  permit  this  species  of  moor  to  be 
broken  up,  or  opened  to  any  farther  extent  than  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  complete  its  drainage  (and  subse- 
quent subdivisions,  should  such  be  deemed  necessary  or 
advisable  to  be  madt  on  a  future  day);  for  the  present 
covering  once  destroyed,  ages  would  not  renew  ii  with  an 
herbage  equally  valuable.  ' 

:  As  the  whole  of  this  forest  will  stand  eminently  in 
need  of  the  calcareous  principle,  and  as  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  strong  peat  fuel  may  always  be  procured  upon 
the  moor,  (were  roads  properly  laid  out),  from  the  Bride- 
stow,  Oakhampton,  and  Holne,  or  Buckfastleigh  lime- 
rocks,  litnestone  might  be  carried  into  the  interior  of  the 
moor,  and  calcined  in  properly-construfled  kilns,  to 
almost  any  extent,  and  incalculable  advatitage> 

DISTRICT  Illi 

There  are  about  250  acres  of  half-yearly,  ot  Lammas* 
ground,  in  the  parish  A)f  Oakhampton,  in  which  condi-' 
tion  it  is  not  valued  at  more  than  Is.  per  acre ;  but  which 
if  put  into  severalty,  and  exonerated  from  great  ai\d 
#mall  tithe  (tlie  payment  of  which  is  represented  to  beai* 
particularly  hard  on  this  parish),  would  be  worth  SOx*  pel* 
acre.  These  lands  are  liable  to  the  depasturing  of  sheepi 
horses,  and  cattle,  from  Michaelmas  until  Lady-day  $ 
what  or  other  winter  grain  being  sown  with  a  view  to 
a  crop,  may  be  fenced  in  from  the  run  of  the  common 
stock ;  dover^  tares^  &c«  sown  for  green  food,  are  sub- 
:  XNRTOK.]  u  jeA 
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jeft  t6  the  4ctxisttvi(kg  sh^p  asd  cattle  du*oagh  tM 
vimer.  A  l^rge  extent  of  common  aibotting  upoa  Dart« 
moor,  i$  open  to  m  unlimited  right  of  intercommons^ 
&r  the  whole  pwUh  stock  throiighoat  the  year.  A  right 
of  sending  9beep>  hoi^Ms,  and  buBoekt  to  the  forest^  is  en* 
joyed  by  oU  the  inhaUtaiifs  of  this  town,  on  each  owner  of 
Hock  paying  from  7/#  to  IQr.  Qd.  antioally  to  the  keepers. 

Notwithstanding  a  considerable  part  of  the  anciently 
cultivated  lands  in  thk  coontry,  now  called  the  moon,  be* 
iongs  exclusively  to  particular  estates,  the  ttoants  of 
which,  by  mutual  agreement,  intercommoa  with  each 
other,  stttt  it  does  not  appear  in  ma»y  cases,  that  any  in^ 
dividual  having  soch  an  interest  in  eommoD»  cas*  divide 
and  set  a-part  without  the  consent  of  the^  other  mteroont* 
monable  tenants,  any  part  or  portion  of  aikh  moors  in 
Keu  of  such  a  righti  and  appfopriite  it  entirdy  to  himselE 
In  cases  where  vestiges  of  tbfc  old  moiuids  remain,  or 
that  the  site  of  them  can  be  distindly  traced,  the  indi* 
vidual's  right  to  enclose  seem»  permanent  and  indis* 
putable,  and  to  which  he  can  nssort  at  {fesure.  These 
rights  seem  now  to  be  exercising  to  their  full  extent  at 
Ashbury  and  Beaworthy,  where  recent  enclosures  of  this 
kind  are  in  preparation  to  undergo  the  nsual  exhaustion 
of  three  or  four  white  straw  crops  in  soocession ;  then  laid 
down,  to  nsacw  those  lost  energies  .which  remote  age^ 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  restosok 

Broadbury-down  is  a  very  esuensive  waste,  appurte- 
nant not  only  to  particular  parishes  on  its  borders,  but 
also  in  some  cases,  to  particular  esutea  in  such  parishes  i 
a«id  in  other  instances,  to  the  stock  of  the  parish  at 
large;  the  occupiers  of  which  are  in  nowise  snbjeA  to 
stint  or  regulation.  These  rights  are  exercised  according 
to  ancient  usage,  by  parishes,  viUagei^  and  individuals. 
The  divisions  o«^  the  down  are  made  by  meets  and  bounds 
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touiirbed  m  UtiMginuy  liiiet  drawn  from  one  givea 
p<9(At  to  another.  The  depasturing  flocks  (Missing  these 
fceunds>  Ure  subje^  to  be  dogged  and  drWen  bj  the  boyi 
and  shephibrds  in  attendance,  and  are  thus  kept  in  a  state 
of  wortf  and  continual  agitation,  and  consequently  but 
little  benefited  bj  the  range  which  such  sheep-walks 
Would  afibtd,  wefe  the  stock  suffered  to  remain  quiet^  &p 
ream  oter  them  at  pleasure. 

The  leading  ftatura  in  the  soil  of  this  common  are^  a 
ha)tel*colouiisd  tender  mouKl  Of  a  good  staple  on  a  sound 
drjr  bottomi  a  moist  grej  k)am  of  a  moderate  depth  on  a 
btOiWn  and  yellow  day,  intermixed  with  veins  of  a  ptf* 
aite  and  argiUaceoos  gravel,  producing  frequent  spots^ 
particularly  towards  the  heads  of  the  hollows  #f  morass 
and  swampy  places^  and  a  black  moor  or  peaty  mould  pf 
various  depths,  lying  on  a  white  and  yellow  day^  inter- 
mixed with  coarse  rubble  and  a  reddish  coloured  dayj  or 
A)x-mould. 

The  parishes  bordering  upon  this  common^  tho  estates 
in  which  having  specific  rights  ofdepasturage  upon  it,  ar« 
Bratton-Clovdla,  six  estates;  Gtrmansweek,  ninei  Sortn% 
three;  Brpadwood^Wedger,  five;  Halwell,  fives  ^^^a^ 
WDtthy>  sax;  Notth-Lew,  Asfafbfd,  tec.  not  ascertained. 
Equally  various  is  the  soil  and  other  cikxumstantes  t)f  the 
smaller  wastes  in  this  distriA;  the  particular  detail  of 
which,  even  to  the  extent  minuted  on  the  survey,  wouhl 
swell  this  Report  to  a  far  greater  size  than  that  which  it 
presomv^  to  be  denaiided  by  Ac  Right  Hononrabk 
Boafdi  Office  it  therefone  to  say,  that  they  aU  pattake 
ior  a  great tr  or  less  dejgrc^,  of  the  qualities  here  Stated,  and 
mm€  p*mnlariy  described  in  the  three  fiM  classes  of 
Wastes  iCielititeed  in  the  distrift  of  North  Devont  their 
ffeMcMuA  rigiUB  and  drcomstances  being  also  found  to 
vnry  in  aiimt  ctery  instance. 

u2  The 
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r  The  country  fbrqaed  by  the  tongue  of  coarse  had  Ijiog 
bet!reeor:the  red  lands  of  North  Tawton  and  the  Drew^ 
;(teignt;Qn  division  of  Distri^  No.  2|  includes  the  extensive 
commons  of  firoad  Nygfiet,  Bath^  Cockprec^  and  Eaton. 
The  last,  subjeck  to  a ,  general  intercommonage,  but  af- 
fording a  large  proportion  of  highly  improveable  land  ; 
the  former  are/appropriated,  and  the  right  of  pasturage  is 
appurtenant,  to  particular  estates.  The  general  charaAer 
of , all  the  commons  abutting  upon  DaFtmoor,  may  be 
drawn  from  what  has .  been  already  stated  of  Bockhnd, 
and  Widde^pmbe  in  the  Mpor„  and  their  spontaneous 
herbage  deduced  from  what  will  hereafter  be  stated  rc» 
spelling  the  depasturable  and  other  parts  of  the  purest  of 
partmooiw 

DISTMICT  ir. 
'.     ,  •  ... 

A  vast  number  of  small  wastes  and  commons  are  dis- 
persed through  all  the  lower  parts  of  this  distrift.  These 
partaking  of  the  general  quality  of  the  adjoining  enclosed 
lands,  clearly  points  them  j>ut  as  important  obje£bs  for 
f^losure— a  measure,  the  difficulty  of  which,  it  is  appre* 
hended,^  would  be  much  increased  by  the  many  lifehold 
interests  the  tenantry  have  at  present  in  them» 

'DISTRICT    r. 

.'The- commoir  of  Aovey-Heathfield,  excepting  those 
that  lie  in  Venvilie,  b  by  far  the  most  extensive  one  in 
this  distri£l,  and  is  esteemed  to  be  the  lowest  plain  of  it» 
etttentin  the  county  of  Devohj  its  average  height  being 
Kttle'  more*  than  SO  feet  above  the  level. of  low-water 
mark  at  sea.  The  number  of  old  stream-woib'Witb 
Tvhich  its  surface  has  been  broken^^and  i«  now  encumbered, 
./  seem 
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^ecmto  fit  it  for  no  appropriation  saperior  to  that  of' 
continuinfT  the  culture  of  fir  and  other  wood,  so  success-' 
fttUy  exhibited  in  the  adjacent  improvement  atStover. 


•         I, 
DISTRICT  .  ri. 


I 


During  the  progress  of  the  Surveyor  so  far '  through' 
the  county,  he  had  not  met  with  an  acre  of  what  may 
be  called  Class  No.  5,  (WA  North  Devon),  the  rdcky^ 
craigs  and  inaccessible  side-hills  in  the  two  preceding  dis- 
triAs  excepted,  that  did  not  appear  capable  of  improve- 
ment by  planting  or  otherwise,  until  he  rje^ached  and 
ascended  the  table  top  of  Haldonj  here  the^  thinness  of 
the  soil,  and  the  invincible  white  and  yellow  clay  abound- 
ing with  flints,  seemed,  more  than  the  ele\uition  of  the 
plain  (which  does  not  exceed  800  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea),  to  forbid  every  effort  to  weirds  improvement  5  its 
$ides,  however,  as  before  noticed,  in  most  asrpedls  arc 
capable  of,  and  produce,  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  firs 
of  the  pine  tribe,  larch,  and  other  deciduous  trees. 

The  encouragement  held  out  by  Lord  RoUe.  to  the 
peasantry  in  his  neighbourhood,  to  settle  ^nd  make  im- 
provements on  the  borders  of  Woodbury-comqion  and  its 
dependencies,  with  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  |ir  and 
some  deciduous  trees  in  the  clumps  and  plantations  of  that 
coaimon,  sufficiently  denote  its  powers  for  improvement, 
whi<^  being  disposed  of  in  planting,  enclosing,  and  pro- 
per management,  are  capable  of  contributing  essentially  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  national  stock  The  soil  along 
and  towards  the  heads  of  some  of  the  I^ioIIows,  is  found 
of  a  mach  better  staple  than' would  be  expeftsd  from  an 
.examination  of  the  ridges  and  higher  parts  of  thcs^  com- 
mons, and  affords  opportunities  for  immediately  en- 
closing some  large  trafts  for  the  purpose  of  pasturage  and 

u  3  tillage*' 
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tyilage.  Considerable  injury  has  however  been  done  to  all 
tbese  vasteSf  by  the  paring  ofF  and  carrying  away  the  sur* 
face  for  fuel. 

There  are  many  wastes  and  moors  of  minor  considera* 
tion  in  this  distriA,  which  would  prove  highly  advan* 
tageous  to  the  neighbouring  estates,  were  they  laid  in  sc« 
▼eralty }  but  from  the  causes  before  stated^  these  arrange^ 
ments  are  likely  to  be  very  much  limited  in  the  county 
of  Devon  for  many  years  to  come. 

DISTRICT  rjU 

A  large  tra^  of  sound  improveable  commons,  extend 
from  the  enclosures  of  XJplime  and  Musbury,  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  Axminster.  These  wastes  have  also  been 
inuch  injured  by  paring  their  sur&ce  for  fuel.  Kilming* 
ton-common,  forming  a  part  of  Shute-hill,  is  appurtenant 
to  particular  estates,  and  by  agreement  among  the  proprxe* 
tors  might  readily  be  enclosed.  The  parishioners  have  a 
right  of  turbary  on  these  moors,  by  which  they  have  been 
much  injured. 

Many  other  wastes  in  this  distriA,  particularly  those  on 
the  waters  of  the  river  Otter,  would  answer  extremely 
well  for  enclosure,  and  a  judicious  system  of  subsequent 
cultivation. 

In  the  country  about  Upottery,  many  families  have  rc- 
tnoved  from  the  villages  to  the  sides  of  the  wastesj^  where, 
after  building  cottages,  and  enclosing  small  parcek  for  po- 
tatoe  gardens,  some  are  so  far  advanced  in  capital,  as  to  bt 
able  to  keep  a  cow,  and  to  obtain  a  lifehold  interest  in 
the  improvements  they  have  made.  A  valuable  range  of 
commons  formerly  cultivated,  called  Allar  Hill,  in  the  par 
rish  of  Upottery,  seems  to  demand  a  renewal  of  labour 

from 
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thf  skiUul  husbaadmaii.     The  aoBt  a  wdUstapled 
iu^eUroiOttred  loam. 

An  endonire,  aad  sobtequcint  igrsiein  of  judictoos  in»* 
•agtmentt  could  not  potnbly  fail  answering  the  fuifasst  cs^ 
fc^tolioni  in  the  parish  of  CUyhaydoni  were  the  conN 
nons  of  Higb-down  and  ltidge»wood  Hills  put  into  sew^' 
valty»  and  exonerated  from  the  payment  of  gmt  and 
tmall  tithes.  A  right  of  turbary  seems  generally  possessed 
by  the  inhabitants  OTer  all  tfaeap  commons. 


SECT,   ir.— -B0G9  :     GEXEKAL. 

Tub  bogs  in  this  coanty  are  such  as  have  already  been ' 
described  ;  and  aithotigh  their  extent  must  necessarily  re- 
main cTen  unconjcclored  in  this  Re^oi^y  they  are  very 
CBSiSiderablc,  particularly  on  the  primary  heights  of  the 
1  forests  of  Dartmoor  and  of  Exmoor. 


SECT.  III. ^PENS. 

mSTMICT  I. — SALT'MARSnSS. 

.  Fenss  .properly  so  caUed»  there  are  none  in  this  connty ; 
b^t  if  a  description  of  sak-marshes  is  meant  to  be  included  ^ 
vithin  the  view  of  this  Section,  their  mairhitude  and 
importaacn  will  be  fairly  considered  in  the  following  par^ 
Ci^ubrs.  Within  the  boundary  of  the  parishes  of  Brauntbn 
a»4  Heanton^FuncharJoni  is  situated  a  level  of  very  fine* 
ialt*{narsh»  which  i»  a  long  succession  of  ages,  by  a  con- 
sl9Ptt  apd  rq(plar  deposition  of  sediment  nade  by  the' 

0  4  tidal 
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tidal  waters,  .appears  to  have  risen  to  nearly  the  higllMt 
level  of  the  ordinary  spring  lidcs,  and  may  now  be  said  to 
have "  arrived  at  that  height  and  sfaj^e  of  accomill^ed 
streogtli  and  .fertikity,  that,  by  enclosure  from  the  farthei^ 
overflowing  «o£  the  tides,  it  would  be  found  in  a  short 
tifliie  to  equal  th!at  excellent  and  wellr-Judged  embankment 
itaade-some  yoars  since  above  the  bridge'  at  Barnstable^  by 
tb«:' predecessor  of  the  present  worthy  proprietor  bf  the 
Tawton  estates.  The  level  of  the  salt-^narsh  now  under 
consideration/ is  bounded  (as  formerly  implied)  northwardly 
byBraunton  common-field  -,  castwardly,  by  higher  grounds 
in  the  pari^  of  Heanton-Funchardon ;  westwardly,  by  a 
range  of  sand-hills  called  Braunton-burrows  \  southwardly^ 
by  the  river  Taw,  and  thence  continued  with  it,  after  its 
confluence  with  the  Torridge  river  to  the  foot  of  the  sand- 
hiU^y-and  inside  of  the  bar  of  Barnstable.  The  soil  and* 
i^per  struAure  of  this  marshy  consist  of  a  tender,  rich>. 
sq9py,.hazel-co)oured  loam,  on  a  subsoil  of  silt.Qr.£sie< 
^and,  below  which  a  coarser  stratum  of  sand  occurs,  aadi 
in  which  gradations  it  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  dark 
blue,  or  rather  black,  tenaciousclay.or  gault,  the  usual  ch^ 
rafter  of  marine  or  common  sea  mud.  This  marsh  is  co-* 
vered  with  a  carpet  or  fine  ipatting  of  all  the  plants  and 
grasses  peculiar  to  such  situations  i  is  subject  to  be  occa-* 
sionally  submerged  to  a  §l»ght  depth  by  the  tidal  waters, 
and  contains  by  estimation  about  1200  acres. 

Although  the  circumstancei?  of  this  level  are  in  every 
r^pcA  peculiarly  favourable  for-irs  greater  exclusion  from 
the  sea,  still  the  diverssty  of  claims  and  intei^e^  atpre^ 
sent  existing  on  it,  can  never  he  rccon'ciled  or  arri-angM  • 
without  the  interference  of  the  legislature  *,  a  measure^  tcmch  • 
to  be  feared,  not  likely  to  be  resorted  to  or  promoted^^- 
a  majority  of  the  persons  more  essentially  ifiteHedted  in ' 
Uying  this  manh  into  seiveraity,  and  embanking  it&im' 
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tHc  sed.  The  burrows  before  noticed,  as  lying  tfe'rffW^rd 
of  the  marsh,  arc  composed  of  a  widcly-cooheft(fd' an^ 
prodigir  us  chain  of  sand-bills,  which  have  becti  evidently 
formed  bjr  the  force  of  the  westerly  winds,  and  arc  Still 
progressively  orithe  Increase,  from  the  "dry  sahil  ^Vhirled 
up  from  the  strand  in  the  absence  of  the  tide.  -And  not- 
#ithstanding  that  the  ajlpcarance  of  these  hills  exhibits 
the  most  wild*  arid  steril  aspeft,'  and  are  only  appropriated 
as  a' rabbit-warren, 'Still  there  are  among  thetn  fnanyloi^ 
and  open  ptects,  covered  with  tirdure,  and  formed  by 
the  trregulariHes'  of  the  sand-hills  which  the  wind  has 
'  east  up,  and 'left  in  a  variety'*  of  bold  fantastic*  shapes,'. 
Ibrming'altt>gether  a  striking  contrast  with  thefr' ba^c,' 
which  is  often' seen  to  rest  upon 'a*  verdant  pfain,  inttglv-  - 
nig'  to  the  whole  an  air  singiikrly  pifturesque,'*'by  cbiii- 
bining  wi\h  the  view  of  a  desarr  that'  of  a'  verdsrrft'  phtiti 
or- blooming  valley.  An  cxtfetofcly  strong  ^niMtrttirt- 
anf  gifowth  onrushes  occnprey  the' eastern  fobfof  tlicsfer 
sand-hills,'*  and  which  clearly 'must  be  fed  by  thi  flltierihg 
^the  sea-wlater  through  their  base,  for'ho  springs  or  hnd- 
watcrs  are  to*  be  found  here,  or  Within  a  considerable^dfei 

tancc.  !'"'■'  *    '  '■        "^ 

(ki  the  ^uth  side  of  the  river  Taw,  and  in  tHfe^iSsh 
^  Hrciningtbn,  4  body  of  salt-marsh  begins,  and  cttehds' 
^bcRce  along  the' foot  of  the  highlands  towards IHsfoh- 
miay;"  The«e  marshes  seem  ttJ  hstve  arrived  in  thc'tnan* 
ncr 'before  described,  to  the  same  stage  of  ripeness  as*  Gtsr 
tfaem  £dt  a  filial  exclusion  from  tire  atea.  The  ieftrlAifkWji* 
of  all  these  marshes,  however,  shoiHclbe  mad6  t6'  ^oifrfSbft' 
urith,  and:  to  form  one'  genera!  plan  for  imprdvihg'the  rik*'- 
vigaticm '  of  the  Tav^  and  Tbrrxd^c' ri vers*,  Kolh^'  *rbahfl? 
heitxg  highly  tajfiabfe  of  such  improvemcnts,*frott  fife  points^ 
of  thfehr  Jyireseht  beatable  waters  to  their  final  aiSiavi^Pfbk 
bar  tetcrtifcasiyprBirDittWc.      -  ■    ^  ^      ^ '    -^  '^'    ' 

The 
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Thc.iaintitef  taken  on  the  Survey^  being  as  yet  utisup* 
fortpi  by  the  data  so  essential  to  the  clear  es^planation  of 
the  subje£^»  the  gentlemen  who  ao  handsomely  promised 
%o  supply  such  information^  not  hanng  yet  transmitted 
|booi»  the  iarther  coa^ideraiion  of  this  importaat  snbieft  is 
qoQMarily  suspended. 

Nortlianft-burrovs  is  a  beautiful  and  extensive  commoot 
CQUtfdniitg  by  oitimation  about  1800  acre^ :  about  20Q  acres 
of  Ihifi  levelarcsttl)ie£l  to  be  covered  at  the  time  of  spring 
tsdei ;  yery  extraordinary  one&wiU  sometimes  spread  fur- 
ther over  thift  pbin>  which  is  generally  without  creeks  or 
crunglesy  and  forms  one  eoinpaft  and  even  aur&ce,  enriched 
with  a  tender*  closet  and  inviting  herbage*  This  common 
4S  protected  from  the  farther  encroachments  of  the  sci^ 
by  a  film  unbroken  beach  q£  coarse  shingle;  it  has  cast 
up  frQn\  the  bay,  which  bc^gins  at  the  fbpt  of  the  clifli 
oa  the  south-west  sidCf  and  continues  thence  east^raidly 
along  ibe  strand  until  it  unites  with  the  satid*hiUs»  and 
forms  a  harrier  against  the  tidal-w^tersn  until  those  t^Us 
ire  broken  through  by  the  united  force  of  the  .Taw  mi 
Torridfe  waters^  which  here  find  an  exit  into  the  bay  and 
over  the  bar  before  noticed. 

This  common  is  stocked  at  wil^  and  without  stint  or 
regulation*  by  all  the  parishionerS|  and  even  str^gers,  who 
Cor  «  week  or  ten  days  may  have  had  occasion,  or  may 
liave  made  it  their  business,  to  boil  a  pot  any  where  witbia, 
iho  limics  of  the  parish*  This  subje^b  the  common  to  fm 
un&tr  depasturage,  so  much  so,  indeed,  asij  in  the  opinjon 
of  manj  persons  well  aojuaimed  with  the  real  circum- 
stmoeaof  the  inhabitants,  to  raise  considerable  doubts  as 
t$k  the  consequences  residti^g  from  such  supposed  advan- 
tages f  a  candid  investigation  seems  tkerefiore  reqniced, 
ifk  on^  to  ascertain  hy  the  result,  how  far  it  nu^  be  ^^ 
vtsaUe  to  appeal  to  the  lq^slat«vf  l(v  f9ttVV  i|y^^ 

Wc 
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I))e  waste  under  circumstances  that  would  enable  \ts  nar. 
tive  energies  to  yidd  a  due  contribution  to  th^  national 
stock  • 

DISTRICT  ir. 

From  the  attention  which  the  Author  of  this  Report 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  paying  to  the  nature  and  foiv 
mation,  gs  weU  as  to  the  mode  of  embanking,  cultivating^ 
and  appropriating  salt-niarsh  in  this  countryj  Iretandi  Hol- 
Iand»  and  America^  no  instance  has  occurred,  or  ^om^ 
within  his  knowledge^  of  any  improvement  being  mad^  Qi| 
a  crude,  tough,  black  sea-mud.  This  substance  when 
dry,  is  the  most  rigid  and  untraAable  of  all  ^rgiQacepu^ 
compounds;  on  the  contrary,  salt-^marsh,  properly  sq 
called,  when  ripe  and  ready  for  einbankment,  is  tl\e  mild- 
est, most  temperate,  and  permanently  firtiitful  'soil  of  aq^ 
in  the  universe ;  and  which  before  its  embankment  is,  or 
should  be  raised  to  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  height  of  the 
ordinary  flow  of  the  spring-tides.  The  sea-mud,  on  the 
contrary,  is  covered  every  twelve  hours  with  a  depth  of  * 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  of  pure,  or  nearly  so,  sea-water,  and 
when  embanked,  lies  perhaps  a  little  above  the  line  of  lotr 
water  mark. 

In  proportion  as  all  embankments  £rom  the  sea  have 
been  made  between  these  points  of  high  and  low  water  ' 
mark,  they  have  answered  or  disappointed  the.  views  of 
the  undertaker.  Throughout  all  the  seven  townabips  of 
Marshland  in  Norfolk,  the  whole  of  which  at  difierent  pe- 
riods have  been  rescued  from  the  sea,  the  cariiest  em« 
)>ankments,  and  those  in  the  interior  of  the  dtstrid,  are 
uniformly  lower  in  their  general  level,  and  of  an  inferior 
qualityi  to  the  level  of  cpuntry  enck)sedby  a  line  of  eip« 
l|s^lI(q»^tSQ;l;9de^vts^sub$9^ueptpcri94•   la  this  (namier^ 

the 
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the  latter  embankments  continue  on  still  higher  plains  td 
the  present  line, of  sea-coast,  where  the  last  of  any  import- 
ance that  has  been  made,  was  efFeAed  by  Captain  Beiltinck 
a  few  years  since,  by  the  enclosure  of  a  very  large  trafl: 
(perhaps)  twelve  hundred  acres.  This  lies  upon  a  higher 
level  than  the  interior  enclosures,  and  soon  after  its  em^ 
bankment  was  esteemed  by  far  tlie  best  of  all. 

Throughout  all  the  embanked  marshes  of  Catnbridge- 
shire  and  Lincolnshire,  a  premature  enclosure  from  the 
sea  has  never  foiled  to  disappoint  the  expeAations  from  the 
enterprise."  Had  the  lots  below  where  the  il^w  Ctistom- 
hduse  is  biiHt  in  Dublin,  beeti  left  open  to  the  tidal-waters 
(and  which  are  there  very  turbid,  and  highly  charged  with 
sediment)  from  the  end  of  th&  north  wall  and  towards  the 
sheds  ofCldnfarff,  and  the  expense  of  the  enclosing  mounds 
and  walls  been  applied  in  continuing  the  north  wall  in  a 
line  nearly  parallel* with  the  south  one,  the  waters  of  the 
LiS^,  thus  ^nfined  in  their  descent,  would  have  scoured 
out  and  preserved  a;  clcep  channel  for  their  discharge  into 
the  bay  of  Dublin,  and  perhaps  contributed  to  the  remo-' 
val  towaras  'deeper  water,  those  bars  so  justly  drehded  and 
so  highly  injurfous  to  the  shipping  and  commercial  inte- 
rests of  that  Important  city :  at  all  events,  the  navigation 
and  access  to  the.  port  must  have  been  greatly  benefited 
by  a  work  of  this  nature  ;  and  at  this  time,  or  perhaps  a 
few  yejirs  hence,  sucK  a  deposi^on  of  sediment  would  have 
been  made  by  the  unrestrained  flowing  of  the  tide^  over 
what  are  now  the  olii  enclosed  lots,  as  to  have  rendered 
them  equally  rich  and  fruitful  with' some  of  the  most  fa- 
voured spots  in  tht  neighbourhood  of  that  metropolis. 

These  observations  may  be  considered  as  rather  foreign 
to  a  report  oh  the  Agriculture  and  internal  improvements 
of  the  couritf  of  pevon  y-  but  tlie  Siurveypr  has '  Been  led 
lb  tlie  dls^ussloDi  Th'grcfefiQ  illustrate  his  idea  of  the  di& 

ftrcncc 
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lefeoce  between  salt-marsh,  ripe  and  fit  for  exdusion  from 
file  seai  from  that  which  may  be  prematurely  enclosed^ 
and  ^Iso  oif  embankments  made  with  a  view  of  enclosing 
portions  of  invincibly  steril.  and  shear  $ea->mud.  Some 
embinkments  of  this  latter  description  .have  lately  been 
made,  and  others  are  now  carrying  on,  across  certain 
branches  ^f  the  river  Plym,  above  Catwater.  The  indis- 
position of  Lord  Boringdon,  and  the  absence  of  his 
Lordship*s  steward,  deprived  the  Surveyor  of  an  opportu* 
nity  of  visiting  these  works  ^  but  if  he  concludes  corre£Uyi 
from  the  distant,  view  he  had  of  them  at  Saltram,  and  a 
more  minute  inspe^kion  of  the  work  now  carrying  on 
under-  his  Lordship's  directions,  in  cutting  off  a  similar 
^rm  from  the  Kingsbridge  river,  in  the  parish  of  Charlton j 
these  ombsmkments  can  have  no  other  possible  conse^ 
^enccy  than,  in  the  first  instance,  stopping  the  regular 
ascent  of  the  tides,  the  return  of  which,  combined  witl| 
the  land-waters,  contribute  so  essentially  to  the  keeping 
open,  and  the  preservation  of  navigation  in  all  sucb  jji- 
leU;  .and,  secondly,  the  procuring  a  mere  site  for  the 
incakubUe  expense  of  forming  a  proper  soil  of  land 
flpoo,.  can  never  for  a  moment  weigh  in  balance  with,  the 
injury  accruing  to  navigation,  and  the  mortifying  disap- 
pointment that  must  inevitably  await  the  well-meant  ex- 
pefbtions  of  the  noble  proprietor. 

.  The. tender  hazel-coloured  loam,  which  forms  the  sgil  . 
of  all falt'tnarsh  ready  for  embankment,  being. farmed 
9£  su^imal  and  vegetable  exuvia,  combined  with  the  finest 
p^des  of.  terrene  matter  the  tidal  waters  could  hold  in 
^penyion^  can.  never  fail  yielding  the  most  'ainple>  re* 
tucns  from  all  such  districts .  rescued  from  the  ocean. 
Where  an  accumulation  of  <such.  soil  (as  on  tkfi  nnem* 
|)aaked  part  of  the  salt'-marsh  at  Aveton  Giffard),  is  not 
iRpuii  of  .'Sufficient  magnitudjefor  embanking^  and  that  it 
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Stt  t(Hmil^t  fbr  ttth^A  lo  the  Hdflceht  tt^lmbi  Bi^ 
pflttiis  Abuld  be  ^paiM  iiti  tp())yiiig  it^  not  only  tii  ^ 
^ht^le  dlM^tte  to  such  laiHb,  holt  ttoot  its  eoHtiutiiiigf 
«l  iMsfore  implied,  tht  prhicipte  of  an  immediate  aftd 
dMk  ttiantirt.  In  its  applicatidn^  great  tftre  should  be 
Ukth  to  tast  aside  (as  ia  usind  With  ouze  csM  tdl  Jong  die 
coast  of  Norfolk)  everf  spk  of  bloe  or  Hack  ^ea-clajr 
tkkt  ttizf  occur  on  its  digging,  this  being  always  found 
fteadfly  to  resist  incorporation  with  anj  soil  to  Whidi  the 
hastcKcOlodred  salt-marsh  onte  is  e^nally  a]^UeaMe» 
The  oust  should  be  spread  upon  the  iay«groond)  from 
1006  to  ISOO  bushels  per  actt;  and  the  diafth  greos 
iward  or  spine,  chopped  fine,  and  left  gradoaliy  to  ihcot^ 
fOi^te  wtth  the  surface-mould  fof  two  Or  three  ]re«rf& 
In  the  firit  ploughing  of  this  by  iifterwjmds,  ft  will  oetor 
to  the  intelligent  farmer,  that  this  surface  is  not  lo  be 
ttftned  undei-  at  a  full  pitch ;  but,  on  sdl  bcca$i6As,  ftrsi 
Hdtted  or  wrest-balked,  and  that  as  fiM  as  p6ssible. 
fShoeid  the  marsh-^uze  be  required  for  ploughed  ground, 
it  Will  be  ^vitable  to  rot  its  gteen  sward  in  heap^,  attd 
^itertl^e  the  whole  mass,  by  turning  it  otace  ot  IWiti 
#¥er  before  it  is  spread  upon  the  broken  or  feliow  gretattdi 
'  at  whioh  time  it  should  not  be  ploughed  under,  but  hat--' 
foWed  in  with  the  seed. 

A  tra^  of  about  180  or  200  acres  of  salt-marsh,  AoW 
teddy  for  enclosing,  was  obsenred  near  the  mouth  of  the 
tiverOtter :  this  hs^s  arrived  tb  nearly  the  highest  left!  oFthft 
QyHng  tides,  ahd  is  covered  with  marsh-sampUtt,  thrifty  4r 
Ntdla^ushion,  and  a  luxuriant  growth  dF  Ae  atf^pm^ 
fk/a^friikt.  The  n^igsitioh  of  thb  river  Myitis  to  b«  «f 
tier  n^kterfiil  consequence  $  md  as  the  sea  has  nearly  a« 
duded  itself,  by  tasting  up  a  strdng  bank  of  Aingle,  ¥Mt 
Which  very  eitraordlniiry  high  tida  oriyv  «vet  SM  ii 
Way,  the  eic{«nse  dF  coinpletin^  ki  entloMr^  w^uli  fet 
-   -  amall» 
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•small,  In  comparison  with  the  objeft  obtiined^  by  it,  and 
which  is  here  more  particularly  required,  on  account  of 
the  small  proportion  of  pasture  and  good  ieAling  land  on 
all  the  adjacent  estates.  The  bank  of  shingle  stretchbg 
across  the  opening  of  the  valley,  in  a  line  firom  the 
western  shore,  is  only  broken  for  a  few  yards  on  its  east 
endt  by  the  discjiarge  of  the  waters  of  the  Otter  nmnfaig 
dote  under  the  western  bluff  boundary  of  Otterton  Bar* 
ton  $  the  bank  of  shing^  might  be  capped,  or  grafted,  it 
a  small  expense,  with  a  body  of  the  marsh^ouze,  and  so 
eflbftually  as  to  ensure  the  enclosed  marsh  from  any  pro* 
babk  danger  in  future  from  the  highest  tides. 

DISTRICT  VII. 

A  valuable  improvement  was  effeAed  some  years  siAce, 
by  embanking  a  large  tra£k  of  salt-marsh  lying  on  die 
west  side  of  the  river  Ax^,  above  Seaton.  The  sea  had 
nearly  excluded  itself  from  this  level,  in  like  manner  as 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Otter,  by  throwing  up  a  broad,  high, 
and  immoveable  bank  of  shingle,  which  would  have  con« 
nefted  with  the  high  land  on  the  eastern  side  of  th(B 
valley,  had  not  t)ie  discharge  of  the  river  Axe  kept  a 
channel  constantly  open  on  that  side  to  issue  its  waters* 
The  whole  of  this  salt-marsh  was  not  valued  at  more  than 
10/.  previous  to  its  embankment.  Several  hundred  acres 
are  thus  acquired,  averaging  an  annual  rent  of  S/.  per 
acre.  Why  this  embankment  stops  short  of  the  half* 
yearly  meadow-grounds  bdow  Colvton-bridge,  the  Sui^ 
^yor  was  not  able  to  understand. 
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Dl&TRICT  III. 

,  Lsir-MDOie  farmi  in  the  parish  of  North  Lciti  antains 
about  300  acres,,  ooe-thtrd  of  which  h  brought  into  9 
state  of  tillage ;  the  remainder  lies  either  in  its  pristine 
state,  or  is  planted  with  a  variety  of  the  fir  or  pine  tribe, 
together  with  some  deciduous  forest-trees,  ail  of  which 
appear  to  be  doing. extremeljwelL  The  soil  varies  from 
a  peaty  mould,  on  a  deep  stratum  of  blue  and  white  clay, 
to  a  strong  close  grey  loam,  on  a  brown  and  yellow  clay» 
mixed  with  some  rubble. 

''  The  husbandry  pursued  in  this  recent  enclosure  b, 
first  to  spade  and  burn  the  old  moorland,  and  with  the 
ashes  mix  about  thirty  measures  of  lime  to  the  acre :  thiff 
is  ploughed  under  into  eight  or  ten-furrow  ridges ;  sown 
with  wheat,  two  bushels  per  acre,  and  harrowed  in :  pro- 
duce, 20  bushels.  The  wheat-stutble  turned  under  in 
March ;  sQwn  with  oats,  six  bushels  to  the  acre,  harrowed 
iti ;  and  yielding  a  produce  of  no  less  than  70  bushel^,  of 
42fos.each,  per  acre.  With  the  oats  are  sown  6 lbs.  of 
red  clover,  and  one  bushel  of  hievre,  or  ray-grass,  per 
acre.  The  first  bite  of  the  young  seeds  is  taken  by  the 
eWes  atid  Iambs,  and  then  shut  up  for  mowing;  produce 
^5cwt.  of  hay  from  the  stack,  per  acre.  A  considerable 
part  of  th^ clover  plant  will  remain  the  second  year;  but 
this  is  finally  succeeded  'by  whfte  Dutch  clover,  trefoil, 
ribwort^  crowsfoot,  dandelio;p>  &c. ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
forming  a  very  good  turf  of  feeding*land.  This,  after  a 
lapse  of  five  or  six  f  jars,  is.agaip  i^rQken'up,  spaded,  and 
burpt^  and  prepared  with  the  usual  dressip^^^  Ikie.  or 
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Ida-sandf  fer  wheat}  with  mo  soccessiTe  crops  of  oattf} 
umI  then  again  laid  down  with  dover  and  ray-graiSi  lo 
thb  Utter  proccsSi  a  pifodigiottt  deficiency  from  the  former 
pr<Nj<ice  is  experieneed  i  th«^gra$Meed$  are  obserred  very 
soon  to  vanish,  and  instead  ^of  the  ipontaneous  produce 
and  valuable  plants  and  (passes  bcfot«  noticed*  little  other 
is  seen  t^n  a  coarse  trib^  of  the  arias^  blackaod  coinmon 
couch-rest,  harrow,  flea4ianej  coksfbot#  and  all  such  plants 
as  denote  a  wet^  cold  .subsoili  with  a  susface  bearing  i^ 
the  appearance  of  confirnud  sterility*  The  farmer  can- 
didly allows  his.  disappointment  on  g^ing  a  second  time 
over  the  ground,  and  that  bf  the  last  spading  and 
burning,  and  subsequent  crop%  tb#.  gDOond  was  i!^;duc^ 
to  an  Infinitely  worse  condition,  for  the  purposes  of 
pasturage  or  uUagc,  than  the  old  moorland  beyond 
the4iedge,  which  had  not  beta  opened  for  time  4p3faio>> 
BKwiaL 

tsisit  coMb  1AMM4 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  there  Wei^  sever4 

;Very  improv«able  tra£b  in.  the  xfioorlands  of  the  division 

of  Meshaw.s  a  farther,  examination  will  show,  that  k  is 

but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  of  this  distrid  that  cax^ 

with  strifl  propriety,  ba  pronounced  incorrigibie^    Mi^ 

Bayley  has  enclosed  about  200  acres,  part  of  Ash-moor, 

called  Irish  Comb  farm,  and  in  which  is  included,  a  well- 

:  known  point  or  sution  In  the  moors,  called  t^e'jS  Nest« 

.The  soil  here  generally  consists  of  a  Uack  moor,  or  vego^ 

taUenhould,  from  six  inches,  to  a  foot  in  depth,  lying  on 

a  tough  yellow  clay  and  fox«>mOttld« 

The  surface  of  this  moor,  which  tollies  with  Class 
No.  3,  distd£fc  the  first,  Mr.  Bayley  first  spades  and  burn^, 
at  an  ave^j^  expense  of  Vis.  per  acre.    The  ashes  are 

^Evoii.]  X  then 
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far  tte  pnrposfc  df  eo^revtng  iht  tahes.  lit  ^Mft  ittee  it 
Is  -teft^tAd  dung  i^  tarried  lOut  add  %iM  'idbivtoili  lKttps» 
opdli'Yiit  {:tetfb4M(i»  <hiriiig*^  oontfuuttftiee  ^  ffOfT,  the 
lchsisifi}(  ■  wjfitef •  w^bM  the  tnoor  bccoincs  -  Iniflicicsitff)^ 
arf  Ui  the  nionth  of  MSirtlii  trencbcs -are  made  ttM^ough^ 
the  fidd,  at*the  dtsttihce  of  90  !iiclie%  hf  frfoogWng  t\ro 
fiirroiv*i  tbf^ztf  wiij^le  ed^li  ether.  The  duUg  prc^ 
Vioitrfy-laid  down  k^hen  Strewed  in  these  trenche^i  and  a 
^etgie  rovr  6f  fdtat66  seta  is  placed  tipoh  h,  ahd  covered 
hf  «  ^tible  ttiould4>6ard  flevgh,  splitting  and  dividing 
^hk  itNNildy  and  again  reHirning  it  into  the  trendu  The 
««w»  aUMe  ifieriHiida  dmhlded  bpf  as  usuai^  with  the  same 
t>loaglw 

The  average  prbdtice  fr^rni  fhk  inanageflielit  is  sMed  at 
IW  ba^  kdr  16eihs.4ach^  per  acre.  The  pocitocs  art 
taken  up  by  the  plough,  and  afterwards  gathered  byhwd^ 
and  put  into  large  ricks,  or  berry s,  in  the  field*  The 
land  is  left  in  thsit  state  through  the  winter,  and  sown 
with  black  oats,  six  bushels  to  the  acre,  in  the  following 
sprihg,  and  found  to  awrage  a  produce  of  40  bushds  per 
acre.'  With  tht  oats  arc  sown  6'lbs.  of  red  ckyver,  and 
It^'kbifs^d  of  ray-grass  per  acre.  These  seeds  have 
tfithcrto  answered*  cattcmdy  wdl :  the  produce  of  the 
ikfk  cfbp  is  truTy  a^ottishing,  m  two  tons  of-dover  and 
iitcvit  hay  have  ^gtneraBy  been  prodnced  pcf  acre.  The 
aftcf iti8(tfa,  'abofutidhsg'  with  matry  natutal^  hiffbf  and 
•grasses,  ^fas'cqilaHylujiuriant,  tender  abd  good.  This 
iinpfovtoitnt  'hfts  ohiy  iittdergone  a  very  parthd  hollow- 
•draining,' 'atiim  ^expense  of  about  9if.  per, perch! "^  fine 
field  of  turnipSi  upon  'beat-a?dies,  composed  a  part  of  thir 
'imprcrtcmemv*whcn  viewed  by  tV  Surveyor  j  btft  the  wet 
'conditton  of  tkcland,  forlJaife -all  hopes  tyf  consuming 
'  them  ^ere  nhey  grew,  .unlets  peradvoiture  ^ring  thic 

'         -  neon- 
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linxMc^  Mi  a  frittt  «r  ^ft]r  iMe  in  the  spring  season* 
Vfcai  the  wbok»  Mr*  Aqrtcf  mmbs  aior«  jiistl|r  t«  ivpt^ 
ciat<  ttese  «MMnili«  teaof  foiifte.iii  tbt>i0Miattf)ri  Mi 
|0  6r  as  h<  has..]rit  gwe»  fct^lM  sparhtd a  gpnswlCTsMi 
supdidriry  of  JM^damt  !•  tli^  jttanafwii^ 

Adjoining  Mack-down,  dn  the  wes^,  in^  iti  the  parish 
ttf  LoddiswcU^  is  aa  extetisiTe  fange  of  ancient  o/ppr* 
lands,  and  lying  in  setehiky  to  the  adjoining  estatitu* 
About  serenty  acres  of  this  land  ha«e  been  impro^ 
within  the  last  seveil  jrqtfs,  bjr  Mr.  King  ef  Fowelicombc* 
The  soil,  a  black  vegetable  motild  of  a  peaty  nature^  m 
^  grey,  brown^  and  reddislKdkntfcd  clay»  and  in  which 
lai^ge  masses  of  a  light  colonred  wbinstone,  teined  irith 
quarts^  frequently  rise  to  the  surface,  and  very  much  ^n* 
cumber  the  grounds 

This  improvement  has  been  hollow«-dra$ned,  as  fiu*  99 
It  leems  to  have  required ;  the  drains  costing  about  4/. 
per  perch^  and  estimating  20  perches  only  to  each  acre^ 
the  40  acres.required  to  be  thus  done,  amounts  to 

^.1^    0    p 
Clearinj;  the  ground  of  the  focks,  by  blast-%    ' 

tng»  and  burying  them  over  the  70  acres,  >  S80    0    ^ 


V  ^•A ••••••  ••••••••••  •••  •  f  ♦H«>— •—♦•—— < 


has  cost^ 
"Paring  and  bummg,  and  removing  small  1  ^^ 

rocks  after  the  plough  ••  ••••••••••••M««««*««f««>  ^ 

Mew  Diuiili|igs  >»•»••■——••———— ya •»■——■•  •<—»•<♦*    00  49    V 

One  hundred  and  seventy-six  perches  <>f  1  .^g    ^    ^ 
fences,  frithing,  and  planting  •••••..f*.  * 

X  S  Bronght 
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B]t[tt|:ht1bn#ar«l  £.^l  5  0 
fikj'Jtwt  ditto  eroded  oh  ol^tapuiidt  •..•^*^      9^0 

Forty-fiire  dkto  round  the  $rrflanitfltiotif«4^.»    10  a  0 

Neirgat«8|«ad  re(Miiriii^oiii«idefieactt«..i#.«*  -dO  a  0 

Fe6-9iMpk  (mfchaaepf  IM  acreB«  fahied  at^  :  • 

5/.  per  acre>  eqiuil  to  35/.  aanaal  renti  at  r   530  Ct  0 

raOic^  iMlhio  ttidkeen  f«iis'|tercliase3 

Tojt al  apiaupt  of  first  cost  and  ipiproyemeats  ^.1470     7;    0 

TTticse  worfcs  t)eing  all  performed,  aboiit  sixty  double 
Wihcliestcfs  of  liinc  were  applied  per  acre,  and  sown  ffith     j 
wheat,   nine  pecks  per  acre  ploughed  into  ten-fuH-ow     | 
ridges,'  and  yielding  28  bushels,  of  581bs.  each,  per  acre^     . 
Tne  wheat  stubbles  are  sown,  with  oats  after  tUe  second     { 
ploughing,  sii  bushels'  per  acre,  and  harrowed  in :  i>ro- 
'duce/'35  bushels,  of  361bs.  each,  per  acre.    With  the 
oats'  are  sown  red  Ind  white  clover  lOlbs.,  ribwort  one     j 
pei:k^  an4  ray-grass  half  a  bushel,  per  acre :  produce  <X 
liay,  36  (^t.  and  the  ground  left  in  a  state  for  permanent 
pasture ;  and  which,  at' a  fair  valuation,  is  worth,,  as  it 
\cah  rcadily'be  rented  for,  40/.  per  acre.    Hence,  an  ^tate 
in  these  moors,  consisting  of  140  acres,  one  half  of  wMcIi 
only  is 'at  present  jmproved|  yields  ;in  income  of  140/. 
per  annum ;  aiid  the  whole '  realized  at  little  more  than 
ten  years^pi:^ychase.  "  Or,  after  dcdufting  the  interest  ac- 
cruing on  the  expenditure,  and  the  ainouitt  of  the  tithes, 
^  nff^  i4Mn^  is  created  on  the  improvements  to  the  value 
of  rather  more'than  60/.  per  aiinum. 

Tliese  cases  sufficiently  declare  the  value  and  importance 
(Df  ihe'ixvciekit  moorlands,*  when  their  improvements  are 
judiciously,  conduftcd,  and  that  aj^roper  appropriadflSnis  . 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIL 

IMPROVEMENTS. 


IT  ha^  been  a  matter  of  some  doubt  wiA  tfae  Aiitbe^ 
of  this  Report,  whether  the  design  of  tbh  Chapter  is  mere* 
Ij  to  relate  the  Improvements  already  made  in  tVSfdb^ 
triA,  or  whether  those  which  the  country  is  cipable'  «f 
receiyingi  ttt  to  be  comprehead^d  in  ki'or  feft  fbi*  dbcus- 
tion  in  the  conduding  Chapter  of  diis  Report.  Itiht 
former  Oity,  It  is  much  feared  ^hat*>K{s'dhapcer  win4Mr 
rtry  Mn^tli^;  and  if  thelktter,  tt  doei^noe  seem  to  embrace 
any  Ihtog  like  that  variety  of  matter '-'so  general  and  im« 
portant,  a  statement  must  liecessarily  demand*  Ob  «  supi- 
positidn,  bo#6very  that  the  improvements  -dready  eftded 
fai  the  coontyaro  to  be  treated  of  hi  this'plaee,  they  w9l 
now  be  dettilcti  to  the  extcniiabticed  in  the  oavifs^  of  ^hrf 
Smirey, 


SECT.  !• ^DRAINING, 

Draining  is,  whh  great  propriety,  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  Chapter  on  Rural  Improvements.  In  this  country  th^ 
pfaftice  is  so  little  known,  or  at  least  attended  to»  that 
until  the  necessity  of  its  importance  can  be  impressed  o% 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,'lt  will  be  in  vain  to  address 
or  recommend  other  measures  far  their  adoptipn.  The 
natural  struAure  of  the  country  in  many  places,  absolute* 
ly  forbids  resort  to  be  made- to  the  mode  .of  draining  pur-* 
sued  by  Mr.  Elkhigtons  and' the  few  open  cuts  or  gutter^ 

X  3  observed 
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dbicrved  ta  the  wheat  fields  and  low  gro|ii»I$»  are  gene? 
rally  inadequate  to  the  discharge  pf  the  surface  and  rising 
waters.  The  enonnpuf  fxpefilp  at:  which  in  tqine  in^ 
stances  hoUow-drans  hare  been  madej  and  apparently 
with  a  view  of  coiabiniiig  ihi  lyit^m  pf  £}i(ington  witH 
the  plaint  easy^  and  (iixiple  pra£Uce  of  soughing,  serves  very 
much  to  discourage  tfie  latter  prance,  nptwithsfanding 
d^  #lp;ncncc  has  «bew;^  it  tQ  ho  the  cheapesti  moBt  ef^ 
ftf^ai^fP^  perQiasmn  mode  oCrfUeying  land  from  ^  snr* 
plma^gf  of  w^er,  paitiimlar^  iu  ca^  irhe«e  it  M  beep 
Wcpdjr  in^PffjH*  to  grwivnt  k  frj^m.  com^ig  <ui% 
.  'npirti|rci»aii7gqnt)nBmiBt^ 
lisrve  spa|)p4  Aopaim  or  e^pen^  jn  en^leayouriog  te  cSS^Sk 

tjbe  ds>i|!j|g6  of  soqie  of  ihcic  C0M»  fl^ 
^  ^  t|iw  fftfCI,  (1^9  FmU  fi^oft  pi<4^ 
cd  tq  ti|eif  vtmost  :Wi$bfv»  hfsd  1^  ff^^  f^*^  ^^^^^  ^ 
llO[«ied  k^  c|i4eavo«riaiB  to  cafi^  the  w^ter  fro^i  off  tk€ 
trm^  V  iff  li^Pf ^  ««Mps  ba?e  beea  «(eslt4  ^  ptfivent  i% 
Iffijp  ^oqiing  Qp«  The  f 7stfi»  of  Slkipgim  hm  been  Iqr 
dr  top  $^i;ad>ilf  f^bercd  tO|  and  th«  i^^seqjucs&co  ha^  often 
|ed  to  the  most  mortifying  disappoiii|tment :  thej^^jjeft 
it  relinquished^  and  cold  winter  literally  sp^iead  over  the 
^indert^king.  Tl^is  has  arisen  solely  from  the  want  of  a 
dfie  attention  to  the  internal  stru^Hirc  of  the  coui^tryi  for 
however  well'fQonded  and  coire^  tl^e  theory  of  Mr.  £U 
kinigltoQr'f  pra£tt<;o  may  be»  in  countries  ^es^  brptott  more 
\  Imi^onta)^  and  difl^ently  stratifiedf  ix(  Pevonahifc^ 
tho  applicafi()a  pf  his  principles  gcfiendlj  fsumpt  lak(i 

flowsy^it  tb<ipcaO?cct  of  p^qg  and  buroipg  may  be 
idmittcdL  under  ceftam  circumstances  of  Restraint  itn4  limi^ 

V  tatioui 
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tfti«ii»  and  €tm  WHommmhi  M  )i  n(<  «q<  ftkOmik 
mcsms  of  bringing  coafsf  moory  lanllf  w^n  tfMsmHjf 
rfialnodi  intQ  a  Male  of  prafitfsiblc  culiimiff%  stiU  its  pels 
nkio^s  coiisequefxce$  on  tbe  lomni  dry  stapled  k«dfttA 
Uuacouaty^  are  siich  a^  ca»  oevcr  be  fqpaircd  Iwt  tQf  tlw 
total  abaMkmineot  of  a  tyateim  so  generally  pradiaeA  1» 
tM<  comity,  and  which  ia  fnuight  with  the  oi^aoa  of  flPbn 
docing  siKh  iocakobUe  miKbkf.  h  wjU  rtt4Sif  be  ad« 
mitted,  that  this  operatioo  can  prodlM  bo  diariiMiioB 
wbafteter  pf  the  earthy  parts  of  tho  sofl ;  but  aa  all  soil-is 
more  or  less  composed  of  the  earth  of  legei^Mea^iSs  asu 
posore  to  combttslioti  is  fatal  to  it«  The  smatt.  partem  of 
dkalittB  saks  prodofifid  from  the  green  Tifigetat4ea  tie  son 
washed  away^  and  the  residihim  is  converted  intti  cboreoal^ 
which  must  &r  ever  lie  dormant  and  insotebk  in  the . 
frotind :  kcoce  those  eoergka  wMch  the  t^oddiar  aatare 
U  the  cUaaaae  has  been  the  iseans  of  aoeuwbKiiie  m  At 
aoilfor  onmiaQbered  ages,  become  lost  and  dis^palfed ;  Nar 
pat  is  eroased  in  her  design,  and  deprivf^  of  tbe  liieaoa 
aha  ooiferoily  maaifesta  through  Hhe  oonay  of  fievooi,  bs 
^resoffiiig  a  permanent  and  Soct ensed  fprtiiiy- 


SICT.  Ht.— MANURIJrO. 

MarL-^Thc  maimer  in  which  marl  ia  applied  in  the 
6th  and  7th  distrids  of  the  coonty,  hat  ab«ady  b^ao  ad* 
verted  to  in  describing  thp  prepav^tion  fot  cropa^ 

Ziinr^— 'Lime  is  the  pi^evailtng  article  of  manure  in  most 
partt  of  the  county.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  generally 
used,  has  also  been  stated  in  the  ScTenth  Chapter  of  this 
jteport. 

^<iff)^i)iay^-»p^Whedier  it  arises  fiodi  tbe^itoatioii  of  the 
X  4f  fSmn* 
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hrm^jdrdiy  ^hkfa  from  their  vetne^  prove  micoinfert* . 
«l»ie  lodging  (daces  in  wimer  for  the  cattle,  or  from  other 
ctMcs  not  immedtately  occurring  i  it  seeim  strange,  in  9 
#oimtrf  .abounding  with  so  much  stock,  tb^t  is,  or  ooght 
to>bl(,  ciiridd  tfaroogh  the  winter,  that  so  small  a  portion 
#f  finms-fand  dung  is  made,  and  that  there  should  ttiU  b« 
ft  OQcOMitjr  f6r  converting  the  Iktle  straw  produced,  by 
sipewkig  it  ftllmg  the  highways,  manf  of  whith  ai!t  kept 
iMucaittl)^  Uttered  during  tlMi  summer  season.  W^  this 
^fanprotideat^ap^nopriatton  of  tfie 'preceding  crop  of  straw 
.ii^thua  made^  It  is  not  enay  to  divine^  bu^  it  must  suffice  in 
this  place,  to  observe,  that  these  rt>ad>4erBpings  are  gcsse- 
rally  mixed  up  with  limie,  and  apj^Ued'  in  the  manner  b<v 
%9ifientioned»- 

« «  J .   .  ... 

: '  &h»'&rff^.--kThe  sea-sand  taken  •up  at<!Iovelia,Hart]fliui^ 
Bbde,  Bigboryj  and  ^long  the  coast  to  the'  mouth  of 4lie 
ftrer  £xe, .  is  applied  as  t>efore  noticed*-  When' used -as  « 
cop-dressing  upon  ^'grass-land,  either  alone  oir  wiikiiionldi 
it  Qe^cr  £iB»  to 'bring  forth  for  a  succession  of  sehsOHSi'^a 
very  sweet  aM  'Wuable  herbage.  This  drfssiog*AppU€4 
in  the  usual  quantity,  will  cost  within  two  mile«~of  the 
shore,  from  30  to  40/.  per'  acre,  and  as  carriage  is  the 
..only  objcd,  proportionably  ipQrf -at  a  grater  distance. 

^*^x.r-S6aper's  waste  leis,  and  spent  wood  ashes,  have 
already  been  noticed,  as  much  used  in  the  neighbourhood'^ 
but  Mr.  Stoncman,  of  Woodhouse  farm,  near  Torrihg^ 
fan,  isthp  only  gentkm?n  fnef  with  ^  haying  a^licct— 

.  IFcqllett  fii^f  fqr  thp  purpose  of  manure,  Tl^csf  were 
spxad  upon  part  of  a  field  that  had  undergone  th^  usiu^ 
preparation  for  wheat,  the  remainder  of  it  being  dressed 
with Hitnci.     Tbrf fltstxrost  of  tlicsc  rags  was ^/.  pc^ cwt. 

.    -  and 
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arfd  about  8e«C;  were  implied  per  acre*  ISaef* 
\d0usl7  chopped  small,  sown  by  hand,  «iid  pfani|^d  vnimt  - 
with  the  wheat  in  ten-furrow  ridges*  Wbibttfcsjcom 
was  in  its -grassy  state,  ir  appeared  t>f  a.deeptr  gnren,  and 
discovered  a  more  luxuriant  y'tgomx  thaa  the  otbet  part^f 
the  field ;  but  it  was  clearly  net  to  iiorwkrJ'atharwstt 
although  the  ears  appeared  soqdewhat.krg^r^aitd. better 
formed  in  the  chest.  Subsequent  obser^isitioBS  bsno  in« 
doced  him  to  believe;  that  the  p^manent  effi^^of  thiaas 
adressing,  will  not  equal  that  of  the  orditiarjrcODEipotti 
frith  ilme* 

Irrtgatim. — ^With  regard  to  irrigation,  the.aatBre  of 
the  soil. docs  not  appear  to  be  an  ob)eftt)f  such  command-t 
ing.  influence  »  that  of  the  land  being  closely  turfed 
erer,  and  beyond  :all  other  considerations  tobcifoll^  andr 
cfiisfhially  drained  of  ail  its  native  superabundant  watery 
'  and  afknally  brought  into  a  sound  and  compad  atate; 
This  latter  considcratiQn,  although  well  known  to  the 
most  observant  irrigators,  is  by  no  means  so  mich  at^* 
tended  to  as  it  ooght,  and  hence  amo&g  tbe^  more 
obstinate  and  cavilling  pretenders,  the  system  in  gene* 
val,  as  well  as  fhe  waters  that  flow  through  the  eeciipa* 
ttons  of  sloth,  penury,  and  ignorance,  is  often  condemned^ 
Mit  it  is  by  4hose  only  who  have  omitted  tfae^  previous 
preparation .  for  carrying  it  into  proper  executkuk  The 
quality  of  the  water  will  neoessatily  partake  of  the  nature 
of  the  stt'atiin  whence  it  issues,  and  as  that  is  chiefly 
aUominonay  excepting  towards  the  heads  of  such  bnmclwi 
as  have  theirso^xcein  theflbOrassea  ofDaitmoor^and.of 
Exmoor,  it  is«ot  to  be  etpeAed  that^any  ^extraordkCUj. 
fimdilying  ipnsciple  (besides  the  pdofHWljon'iQfi  pMaaaj 
earths  th^  all  waters  are  ^statod  to  JioU*ia  lMAttti«i>«vriU 
;l»e  Ibuod  to.JiAviii  auy.  tsliaif  in.  the.ckmpositioitiofeba 
.  •      '  watcn 
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As  ikcfiRcitt.ol^cft  amoB^aU  the  kirigaMw  nthit  of 
€tlllkQmg9od  speeadsa^  t)  e  fine  freshes. from  the  wn* 
i  niMt  drt  istakao^thstall  the  carriages  are  veU 
■t^  Ancea  aad  stop^gatca.  icpaued^.  Ih^  gtoniida 
wtXL  gutteredy  aad  divided  into,  a^ons^  to  ^oeiTe*  ia 
akcaoaat  mdr-'^  the  fint  ft.  ods  prur  d  from  the  hiUs  at 
that  staMA.  This  comiaenccs  about  the  fintof  Odabcfi 
aj^  tfar^^Mdi  ava  watered  step  bj  step,  and  as  he* 
qnently  repeated  as  possible  untii  the  middle  o£  January  t 
great  care  being  taken  in  the  mean  time,  not  only  to  keep 
•be  water  in  Con-tant  mo  iar,  \xi^  never  to  saffer  it.  to 
ffmain  beyond  tiro  or  throe  dA>s  at  ^itbcst  in  the  ^aiae 
^aca*  The  iirs"  bite  of  th  se  lacadoars,  as  oarljraa 
the  mtdkile  of  Febxuarf ,  b  usually  taken  aff  by  evea 
and  lambs^  a  foiioig:ht.€r  three  weeks  later  (k  theSoath 
iiaias),  they  pxiauace  a  suficicm  pssture.  foe  fattening 
boHoeks  or  dairy  cows.  These  meadowa  are  thus  fed 
aaiil  ahaut  Oid  May«day,  when  the  flowing  of  iheniP  is 
>Bnewei«  and  they  aic  shut  up  for  h^,  and  yi^  an 
fTerage-produee  through,  the  coanty  of  S5cvt.  per.  acre*  • 

^hcae  are  no  other  ne&crvoirs  than  those  wbdck  are 
Ibnasd  iif  the  dams  or  weirs  by  whick  the  streams  are 
aaisoA  #r  tie  parpoM,  suv  does  it  appear  skat  any  means 
^we  b^cn  a£t^lly  adopted,,  cither  far  corroflaagr  ,im« 
pfossag,  OS  readoiang  the  waters  turbid. 

lUdg^wmle  appears  jo  be  a  part  of  tke  sftteaa  u»> 
fcnoam  in  this  coaoty ,  Ike  wattv  bei^g  0enonU)r  oai^ 
|kd  a^er  gridimly4ndiacdknt  saiooih  planes* 
\  The  irrigaied  oieadbors  <difl  not  appew  of  9sficicnt 
jUaateHl  to  refaira  fUs^smn  paitietdar  jarroya  tQ  be  laadn 
#tf  tteaH'  Hie  piaMce-  obtains  svey  geaesalljy.tfaroq^ 
aMti  «l*^the  .*«i0kis^in  the  aaiMyi  aad«ihc8e.tke.kM»d 
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k  seldom  faijs  to  Miswer  very  fully  the  jexpeftaitions  of  tht 
farmer.  It  $tcm»  rttherile99  attended  to  ifr  tile  ^lley  of 
the  Taw  than  in  many  other  places,  and  where  thf  T^ 
ridge  and  some  of  its  superior  branches  wind  their  course* 
it  is  scarcely  knows,  or  but  little  praAised,  unless  in  th^ 
instance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coham. 

One  very  easy  aid  obvious  measure  may  be  resorted 
to,  and  enforced  by  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing  the  advantages  acisTng  from  the  artificiat  means  of 
flowing  low  ground^aad  slopes  occutring  midway,  and 
on  the  lower  declnrity  o(  obtain   hills;   for  instance^ 
Ap  B,  ^nd  C>  occwpf  pa^fs  olikthe  same  valley  or  side-hill, 
and  adjoiniyig  to  fa^h  othtr.  '  An  eddit  is  taken  up  from 
91  strean^  which  floWi  fhrough  tHese'Tartis,  and  enters  the 
higher  part  of  the  fiuwa-  A*    IThis  in  dbe  season  is  made 
use  of,  and  the  farm  Is  irrigal^  to  thfc  extent  required. 
A  and  B  are  good  naighbours^  and  thefefore  A  willingly 
suffers  the  eddit  to  be  carried  through  the  upper  pajrt  of 
his  farm,  to  convey  the  surplus  watei  to  his  neighbour  B» 
whose  farm  thereby  also  obtains  irrigation  in  due  season. 
9  and  C,  however,  "are  not  o^n  such  &iendly  terms  with 
each  other  as  A  and  B  are»  aad  the  Utter  refuses  that 
any  eddit  or  carriage  should  Ue  ma^  through  his  lands, 
lor  conveying  the  fiirther  surplus  of  thd  water  to  C ;  aa4 
therefore  after  irrigating  at  rnimh-et  Us  own  firnn  as  he 
tkinki  proper,  the  water  is  let  down  td  D,    where  it 
iinites  with  the  stream  from  Whence  it  vras  first  takeni| 
iasceacl  of  being  continued  oti  the  level  to  Ej  and  ahm^ 
the  upper  side  of  the  farm  of  C^  for  the  purpose  of  its  irrir 
gation,  and  as  much  farther  it  the  streamer  eddit  might 
with  convenience  supply.     Complaints  of  this  nature 
occurred  in*  many  places  dottog  the  progress  of  the  Sttr* 
vey$  andas  it  is  presumed  "riat  such  matters  are  pro« 
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perly  submitted  tOt  the  consideration  ti  the  Hoiwiifafale 
Board  of  'AgricuItU3re»  Jh^y   will   readily  derise  meaiis 
bounded  mi  principles  of  justice^  to  .remove  the  evil  here , 
complained  of. 
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'  AxottMAnteatioii  on  the  subjeft  of  applying  the  bnt 
.  iaieans  for  <0O9tniAing  9  dam  or  weir  across  any  vmter- 
course,  for  the  purpose  of-  raising  tnill-<]ain$  or  heads  of 
water  for  irrigation,  has  been  very  obligingly  made  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Coham,  of  Coh;im-hou<e,  Bkck  TorringtiMi; 
It  win  be  found,  in  socne  points,  to  suggest  the  necessjtjp 
ef  departing,  in  some  degree,  from  the  otherwise  tie» 
glejted  prinriples  laid  down  by  Dr.  Anderson,  in  hit 
Treatise  upon  forming  works  of  this  nature,  and  taof 
spare  similar  disappointments  and  expenses  being  incurred^ 
as  win  appear  to  have  been  experienced  by  following  too 
implicitly  the  rules  laid  down  by  Dr.  Anderson,  by  tht 
worthy  author  of  the  following  statement. 

«  nth  April,  180ft 

^  DRAIl  SIR, 

^  In  compliance  with  your  wish  to  receive  a  descriptiM 
of  the  weir  which  I  have  recently  thrown  across  tilt 
river  Torridge,  and  the  motives  which  led  tne  to  such  aH 
Vmdertaking,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that  frooa 
various  accounts  I  had  heard  of  the  astonishing  effe£b  <Sf 
irrigation  in  the  counties  of  Dorset,  Gloucester,  and  othel' 
distriAs  in  this  kingdom,  I  was  given  to  suppose,  ttelt 
'from  my  situation  near  a  large  river,'  I  might  turn  sbnife 
of  my  low  lands  lying  contiguous  to  it,  to  the  greatest 
advantage  by  the  same  mode  of  managetnetit.  This  id  A 
was  the  more  strongly  confirmed  by  my  observation  of  thfe 
•verduw*  which,  early  in  every  spring,  seemed  to  prevaM 
on  soch  portions  of  these  lands  as  had  been  inun^ 
'dated  the  preceding  winter,  and  particularly  where  thfc 
water  had  not  remained  long  stagnant,  nor  had  pas^ 
over  with  too  great  a  rapidity*  1  thence  imagined,-  if  by 
any  means  I  could  raise  this  river  to  such  a  height  as  t% 
^a^Ie^ar  iftlypteasufe,  and  Haider  the  irontroul  of ^  the 
•  *  common 
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eomnkMi  ruiel  6f  trrig9tioii«  to  distxeib^ikt  ^  «i^  {^^1^ 
ctailf  when  fturcharged  wkh  th^  overftowli^  of  tweatjr 
or  fhirtf  vills^es,  ^licki  a  propottbiuuc  nuinbdr  of  sepsunat^ 
llu*in*;ardfl)  ovef  between  ihAttj  and,  forty  acrtS'of  land,  t 
,  aliould  ar  fea^t  add  as  :iliany  pounds  to  the  yieaily  yalue  o( 
mj  eatace«    A<  this  time,  ^z.  in  the  Bpring  df  thd  fcat 
1801»  a  Treatise  on  the  Eredlion  of  Weirs,  ot  MilUhm% 
ftc*  written  bj  Dr.  Aodei^soni  fell;into  my  hands,  and  I 
%rts  so  much  struck  with  thf  supefioirity  of  his  phn^  in      , 
P9try  particular^  as  I  imagined,  over  ev<?ry  other   of  the 
like  kind  I   had^e^,   that  I  determined  instantly  to  put 
Stinted  pi;ecill1oxi,  as  nearly  as  local  circumstanced  would         I 
kdcnit.     Accordit^Iy  I  proceededi  in  the  Hrst  instance,  to 
explore  the  banks  of  the  Torrldge,  as  far  up  as  mj  lands 
extended,  for  the  pUrpoiie  of  securing  a  good  foundation, 
.  and  to   obtain  the   highest  possible  level ;    and  finding 
•bese  fwo  .main   obje^fb  pcrfe<flly  correspondent  to  my 
4rfsbes>  Ilmmodiately  contraded  with  the  owner  of  the 
lands  opposite  to  .my  <rwn^  for  a  lic^nae  to  dx  my  vteir. 

"  I.th^ii  began  imy  ;operations,  by  digging  a  channel  to 
Receive  the  tvnsTj  and  by  a  temporary  weir  turned  the  • 
irbole  stream  into  it.  .  Having  removed  all  the  rubbishy 
4r.  washed -stOHtSf  I  came  to  a  rocky  foundltidn,  into 
%hich  I  dug  a  double  row  of  pits  direftly  across  the  bot- 
#«ni  or  bed  of  the  ri^er,  at  ^bout  five  feet  asunder  length- 
.4rays,  by  four  feet  in  breadth,  and  about  two  feet  in 
4lepth)  and  into  th^se  pits  I  fixed  oak-posts  of  about  six 
jOf  seven  inches  square.  My  masons  tiien  raised  a  perpen^ 
4Ucular  watll  without  any  cement,  about  live  feet  and  a  half 
Jthick,  enui*ely  enclosing  the  posts  j  and  my  labourers  wcr^ 
employed  in  the  mean  time  in  backing  up  the  wail  on  the 
^ighefside  witji  some  of  the  stlffist  clay  ive  ccuki  get  in  tbe 
JHeighkUtkoodt 

'    •*  Whci^  the  wall  *was   raised  to  such  an  height  as  I 
I  deemeif  ^:^ 
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4«ta6l  neccsnffy,  in  refacnce  to  ^ft  levi)req[ttlfed»  tndl 
the  prc<er¥ftriii  of  the  lands  tdjaceiit>  the  «ippef  p«rta  </i 
^ht'  oak«fo«is  were  sawn  aS,  to  tecetve  ^ross  pieces  anA 
joists  (tbe  front  posts  then  sttnding  about  six  inches  h^hef 
thin  the  hinder  ones),  and -on  these  joists  I  innnedodb* 
phmks  about  six  mches  tnd  a  fatif  kmg  bf  throe  inehes 
trhiefc*  These  planks  were  brought  fomrardto projoft 
abotft  one  foot  and  a  half  over  the  perpeiidicolar  </(  the 
wall  on  the  lower  side,  fbnning,  as  Dr.  Anderson  taAs  kp 
*  a  Up.*'  The  day,  together  with  these  planks,  consti« 
tilting  an  faiclisMd  phuie  <^  degrees,  and  terminatiiig  at 
the  ^distance  of  about  fifteen  feet  up  the  stream,  on  the 
common  bed -of  the  river* 

^  The  entrance  fir  the  <Mr  was  cut  at  sAosft  thtff/feet 
albove  Ae  ^  of  the  weir,  where,  to  regulate  the  quanHtf 
of  water  to  be  admitted,  I  placed  three  strong  l^oodk 
lialdics  (to  be  lifted  or kt  down  bya  leter  and  windhssX 
and  tlirough  which  a  column  of  water  of  about  eight  &ct 
wide  hj  fimr  leet  deep,  may  be  introduced  at  any  time, 
between  the  Icat  and  the  river,  a  stone  wall  strongly  oo- 
wiented  U  ereOed,  about  eight  feet  in  height,  and  carriea 
from  the  head  of  the  leat  to  about  thirty  feet  below  the 
weir,  in  a  parcel  line  with  the  tiver,  and  at  the  end  of 
which  wall  another  flood*hatch  is  fixed  on  a  level  i^itlL 
'the  bed  of  the  river.  Tliis  htler  hatch  will  always  be  of 
the  greatest  consequence  when  any  rcpa^ions  may  iHc 
"Wanting  oti  the  weir ;  for  on  drawing  it  up  when  the 
#ater  is  lots'the  weir  in  a  few  hours  will  be  left  peiw 
ibftljr  drf,  Aid  the  workmen,  with  the  greatest  convo- 
tiiency,  may  fMceed  hi  their  operations*.  Prom  the  top 
•of  the  side^waB  lAove  the  weir,  the  ground  is  made  slop* 
Ki^to  tkt  titer,  sSid  b6k>w  it  h  covered  with  turf,  anA 
lei^d  for  a  feot-^path. 

**  Innhodiitely  below  :the  weir,  there  is  an  outta 
*    '  regulated 
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regulated  by  aaothief  flood-hatchj  and  condu£ked  throi^ 
'^jioott  formed  of  oak-plank,  from  the  leatj  and  contrivod 
for  the  attniission  of  «almon^  which  arc  here  sQU^etiipes 
^akei^ ;  and  below  tlie  lower  flood-hatch,  a  trap  (or  wUliyf 
9^. in  this.neigU^ourhood  it  b  called)  i§  made  for  the 
catching  xd  ^inaller  fish  i  but  as  this  port  of  the  work 
4ocs  not  much  efie£i  the  general  design  of  it,  and  isinore 
ano|>)eft  of  amusement  than  o(  profit,  it  will  be  super* 
flpQUS  more  than  merely  to  meafion  it. 
.  **  .The  weight  of  the  weir  is  about  four  feet  above  the 
l^vel  of  the  riv.er  where  it  is  fi^^ed,  and  itf  length,  firom 
hanic  to  bank,  direfUy  across,  or  at  right  angles  with  ths 
stream,  is  about  48  feet  -,  40  feet  of  which  is  carried  at  a 
perfeA  levd,  and  over  whjoh  the  water  rolls  precisely  at 
4hc  same  depth,  forming  a  most  beautiful  cascade^  The 
jpemtining  portions  qf  the  length  of  the  weir,  viz.  four 
feet  on  e^ch  side,  are  raised,  gr^4u^^^y  ascmding  ta  the 
■JDank  for  the  purpose,  on  floods,  wlien  this  river  is  Tery 
tumultuous,  of  warding  off  the  torrent  from  the  bonks. 

.^\  The  iipf  I  have  found  fully  to  answer  tlie  expe£b^ 
tions  Br.  Anderson  gave,  me  to  entertain  of  it ;  for,  in 
.proportion  to  the  force  of  the  water,  t  tergo,  so  is  the  did* 
'tanceit.is  throwaover  the  vieir  from, the  ibuadationof 
^be  perpendicular  wa^U  ^ 

-> .  *'  As  tbi^  seems  rather  a  new  idea,  and  as  Dr*  Andersoo, 
.bf  his  illustration  of  it,  has  rendered  this  plan,  as  I  cbiw 
uceive,  no  lox^ger  problematical,  I  would  wish  you^  Sir,  t» 
Jook- yourself  inta  the  treatise  I  have^  mentioned*  • 
.  **  But  here  I  may  say,.  #  si  sic  omniu  /  for,  1^  too  10^ 
^pUcitly  following  Dr.  Anderson's  direftioas  in  the  use  of 
,theclajy  I  was  completely  foiled  in  my  first  effort.  In  f2£kf 
^tb^  clay  not  properly  coalescing,  if  I  may  make  use  of 
such  a  term,  with  the  rich  mould  of  the  left  bank  of  |far 
^tver»  the  water  soonfound  a  pais^^  between  these  two 
f  unsocial 
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mia6€isfl  cempanians,  and  joot  wiy  o»€  hull  of  mj  weir 
VM  instantly  destroyed*  t(|tit  i  cQimderabk  isroaii  wap 
sntde  into  the  side  of  the  bank. 

^  Chagrined  Sadly  at  ibis  uplooked^or  dMst^«  tbt 
year  being  now  too  far  adtanced  for  a  reeommen^ipent 
of  the  work,  I  awaited  the  return  of  spring  with  as  mudi 
patience  as  I  coold  summon  to  my  aid ;  but  as,  from  ex* 
pertence»  I  had  now  found  out  my  €nw,  I  aeoii  fcefuQ 
to  enteitatn  no  doubt  but  that  suoeest  would  vltiiMlelf 
crown  my  hbours*  " 

<*  Thus  encoun^ed,  in  the  spring  of  1808  I  veswiedi 
my  task,  and  proceeded,  first,  after  turning  the  stnaMni 
•to  drive  on  the  weir  in  a  dircift  line  wkh  the  fofioer 
work,  into  the. side  of  the  opposite  bank;,  as  bef!pref  ^^A 
secondly,  after  removing' as  much  cf  the<by  gs  I  ondd 
get  at,  by  making  a  pujd/e  (as  Is  commofdy  vsed  in  cmtk^ 
of  mould  and  gravel  in  its  steads 

^  By  this  mode  of  numagement,  I  hsuic  most  cooir 
pletdy  succeeded.  A  wdr  is  now  ere^le^  whkht  fi^im 
present  appearances,  seenu  to  bid  defiance  to  time  (for 
horn  the  dastanoe  from  the  lip  to  the  entrance  of  the  leal^ 
the  intermediate  space,  by  the  washing  dowsi  of  ^one^ 
rubbish,  &c.  is  daily  strengthening  itself);  and  which  { 
can  with  safety  venture  to  recommend,  as  a  pattern  to  any 
person  who  may  have  occasion,  either  for  machtopry  or 
irrigation,  to  construft  any  thing  of  a  simlilar  kmd. 

^  If  theicddent  I  have  mentioned  had  not  hi^penedt 
ihe  arimle  cost  of  this  undertal^ing  would  oot  have  ex^ 
ooeded  75/.}  but  the  fatal  imroduAkm  of  the  dayi  bm, 
4l0cAed  by  Dr.  Anderson,  ted  me  into  an  cxpfintc  ^ 
nearly  an  equal  additional  sum.  The  Dodor,  as  w«tl  as 
|he  public,  ought  to  be  informed  of  this  circumstance ; 
noAsn  giving  st  lo  you,  I  consider  myself  as  xlot  Ihaviog 
ilpne  mone  than  my  duty. 

^<  As  to  4iie  ^CqAi  which  iriigaiioiii  msy  pro^Boe  <hs 

fs^Mt]  r  my 
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'toy  UndS|  I  cannot  ?|  pi'dsemt  justly  estiiBate ;  for  the 
^ro^•d  lying  perfectly  on  a'  flat,  I  |iave  been  under  the 
necessity  of  throwing  it  intd  large  ridges ;  and  it  is  not 
in  sufficient  preparation^  as  yet,  to  receive  the  water. 

I*  Yours,'&c. 


It  is  impocsiMe  to  behold,  witKcnt-  the  highest  satis- 
faftion,  the  new  church  raised  by  the  Templar  family, 
in  the  parish  of  Teigngrace.  Its  altar-piece,  during 
dJ^ifie'.Servicf,  becomes  highly  interesting  to  the  devout 
Christian.  The  monuments  are  of  excellent  workman- 
ship, particularly  that  which  represents  the  loss  of  the 
Halswell  East  Indiaman.  Its  organ  is  a  remarkably  fine 
one,  and  the  whole  is  finished  in  a  manner  nor  les$ 
worthy  the  liberality  of  the  family,  than  the  religious 
rights  which  are  performed  in  it  are  impressive  and 
honourable  to  rhe  pious  zeal  of  its  munificent  founders. 

In  the  northerniQost  cove  of  Torbay,  a  spirited  im- 
prpvement  is  now  carrying  on  by  Sir  Lawrence  Palk. 
A  new  pier,  projefted  south-west>vardly  from  the  eastern 
cliflF^a^ords  complete  proteAion  to  ^hipping  from  the  south* 
cast  winds.  The  regularity  of  the  buildings  lately  raised 
for  the  accommodation  of  company  resorting  hither  for 
the  •poorenience  of  sea-bathing,  adds  neatness  and  beauty 
to  the  wild  and  pi^uresque  scenery. of  its  natural  situa- 
tion;  and,  from  the  size  of  the  vessels  the  harbour 
is  now  capable  of  protecting  whilst  they  receive  and  disr 
charge  their  cargoes,  there  are  wcll-gr6ui|ded  expeda- 
tfons  that  this  place  will  become  of  some  maritime  conso* 
quence  on  ^  future  day. 

Upon  the  ground-plan,  Nos.  5,  apd  7,  ace  pompleted ; 
4tid  No.  15,  commenced.  The  rest  ace  meneiy  planned 
out  for  the  direction  of  such  fis  may  hereafter  accqn 
building  i^s^    TJie  pier  and  quay^No.  1,  and  2,  are 

ioooiplKte} 
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complete ;  as  are  also  the  building,  cove  8 ;  and  the  new 
carriage-road,  No.  11,,  and  12,  (Plates  XI.  XII.  XIII.^ 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Froude,^of  .Darti9|;ton  parsonage,  has 
communicated  the  following  ingenious  contrivance  of  a 
neighbour  of  his,  the  Rev.  Mf .  Ley,  of  Ashpreignton, 
for  emptying  the  water  from  a  pond,  without  the  necessity 
of  attending  to  it  perspnally^when  such  may  be  fiilL 
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EMBANKMENTS. 


AS  dicH  hive  been  no  embankments  against:  the  fea^ 
but  thow^lreluiy  notice  in  the  Eleventh  Chapter  of  this 
Rcpdirtt  we  ifcaU  tber^^ftie  pss  on  t6| 
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IIOTWmiSTAifDmO  tlitf  finr  i 
kitpy  a«  ratviii^  With  At  swltheni  Aore  of  A0  bif  cf 
Bfernifabte,  tskeir  frdm  Harttaad  Print  to  BiriitftadcftW 
RtQiNrdli  a^d*  dcNidiiutd  thaicv  nitwftrd^  tfarongk  ptett 
or  the  ]^9he»  of  AliriiigtWr  Itf odkhight  WcifwOiffim^ 
KisilifatWi  Athritigten,  High  BickUigeoiiy  Sifelcvldgb# 
GM^rge  KytaptoD)  Maiy  Anherifligh,  BMiop^  Myiii|piion^ 
mi  £ast  Aimey,  bwhftt  is  heriT  mtftod  at  tho  southeni 
bouodtrjr  of  the  disirift  of  North  Sente^  «o  jostij  ceU* 
faratod  for  its  bi^d*  ol«itftle ;  f  et  withia  this  liiie>  covttui 
gradations  of  petfeflfouaw  to  te  oftet  with  id  tfaenanrrt 
cattle^  and  which  in  the  country  waMrtdbf  the  eumt 
J9ta]s  Md*  on  Ae  oorthem  h#affe1lei  «f  dlt  MolCs  Vpe9V 
to  hate  attaihed  the  highest  proof,  aiid  to^fbnn  the  waoitk 
perftA  of  theiir  ^ecies.  The  saperiority  of  this  brcMt^fqr 
gra2h)g  or  for  dnreght,  is  amply  demonstrated  by  thr4o» 
Bland,  and  Ttry  high  prices  thej  brtog  ilk»  their' jirMk  it 
done,  efther  at  hooie  or  among  the  Somer^iAiregragitrs^ 
but  for  the  uses  of  the  dairy  or  Or  loflk,  it  k  a  bmed  bf 
iDNrnfeans  hdS  m  general  estimation,  as  theif  apfitudrw 
lode  weQ  (without  bdng  ieAy)>  '^  deriWdfiftt^  pM 
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culiar  nature  of  the  animali  which  disposes  its  secretions 
in  the  accumulation  of  fat,  rather  than  in  the  produAioa 
of  milk.  For  the  purposes  of  labour,  this  breed  can  no 
where  be  excelled  for  dpciiity,  adivity,  or  hardihood,  in 
proof  of  which  no  stronger  circumstance  can  be  adduced, 
than  that  it  is  a  cdihmoii  day's  work,  on  fallow  land,  for 
four  steers  to  plough  two  acres  with  a  doublo-furrow 
plough,  and  that  a  gencraf^se-is  thus  made  of  them,  and 
for  most  of  the  other  purposes  of  draught  in  the  country 
where  they  were  originaUy found;  and.  in  others  to  which 
they  have  been  since  transplanted. 

The  rules  generally  pursuod  in  bfeeding  and  raising  this 
valuable  animal,  may  be  considered  as  follow.  Many  ju* 
didoQs  obscrvationaihfiveubecn^ioadr. 00  thv prefarenc^ 
j^eB'to.Midiadmas  calves  to  tl|09p  «tba|  dropitjie  lattqr 
•ad^  Febrtiary'l.'notwithstalidiog  the.  additiQnal  expanse 
atsii  care  required  :ia  -nursing  them  t|uough  the. winter* 
"JSbiR  greater  nu^nl^rof  catVe^,  howiever,  fait  between  {Can* 
lUeoiM^aiid  lyiay,  a^  sorne  muc\i  later}  but  among  the 
(me  breeders^  such  J^te  c4«(es  are  not  so  generally  ap* 
{Koved  ofi  The ju3iia)  mpde  of:  rai«iog  them  ih  this  dis» 
Ui&f  is  to  let.  the -calf  suck  ^  much  as  it  will  three  times 
s  .'day  for  the  first  Wdsir }  then  hr^^Jf  to  the  finger,  an4 
fced  it  with  wacm  new  i^ilkj  iai  like, manner  for  three 
WQoks  longer.  1 

.  This  |S  the  •rdinyy^trcatmcnt  for  the.  i^  month,  and 
Aec:^  is  then  led  for  two  moQths  longer,  twice  a  day, 
wittLSi  much  ^arm  scalded  skimmed  mil^  as  it  will  drink  | 
whettt  gradually  ^abating  its  morning  and  evening  meals» 
at  the  tnd  of  lipiCr.  mpnths  the  animal  is  weaned  from  all 
milk  draughts^  a^d  left  to  itself.  Small  portions  of  fin4^ 
pounded  linseed  cadges  are  often  used^.  and  recommended 
tQ  te  ipixed  with  the  skimmed  milk,  particularly  in  the 
first  pqri^  ofjjs  ^^eviggiven  in  the^ace  of  new  milk. 

The 
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CATTLE*  $27^ 

The.  fuU-sized  North  Devoq  cow,  fPiate  XIV. J  whea 
futtcned  to  its  frame, will  not  exceed  eight  score  per  quarters' 
and  the  ordinary  average  of  its  ox,  at  fife  years  old,  and 
equally  well  fattened,  must  not  be  rated  higher  than  three 
score  per  quarter  above  the  weight  of  its  fattened  mother. 

The  form  of  this  animal,  its  excellencies  and  defe^ 
(for  absolute  i^eifedlioti  is  tiot  to  be  expected),  will  tiow 
be  described,  with  all  the  skill  and  candour  possessed  and  ' 
felt  by  the  Author  of  this  Report.  Its  head  is  small^ 
clean,  and  free  from  flesh  about  the  jaws  $  deer4ike,  light 
^  and  airy  in  its  countenance  $  neck  long  and  thin ;  throat 
free  from  jowl  or  deWlap  y  nose  and  round  its  eyes^  of  z 
dark  orangt  colour  j  ears  thin  and  pointed,  tinged,  oa  their* 
inside  with  the  same  colour  that  is  always  found  to  encir'^ 
cle  its  eyts  ;  horns  thin  and  fine  to  their  roots,  of  a  cream 
caloiir,  tipped  with  black,  growing  with  a  regular  cilrvr 
ttpNrards,  and  rather  springing  from  each  others  light  in^ 
the  wethers,  resting  on  a  shoulder  a  little  retiring  and. 
spreading,  and'  so  tounded  beloW,  as  to  sink  ail  appearance 
of  its  piQiod  in  the  body  of  the  animal ;  open  bosom,  with 
a- deep  chest  or  keel  preceding  and  between  its  legs)  tihalL 
and  tapering  below  iht  knee>  fine  at  and  above  theijoint^* 
and  where  the  arm  begitis  to  increase,  it  becomes  suddenly, 
lost  in 'the  shoulder;  line  of  the  back  straight  from  the- 
wethers  to  the  rump/Jying  compleiely  oti^a  level. witb  the 
pin  or  huckles,  which  lie  wide  and  open ;  the  '£ind  quar'«i 
ters  seated  high  with  flesh,  leavhig  a  fine  hair-ham  taper« 
iog  from  the  hock  to  the  fetlock ;  long  from  rump  far 
buckle,  and  from  the  pinion. o£ she  Shoulder  to  the  end  o£ 
ibe  nose  ;  thin  loose  skin,  covered  with  hair  of  a  soft  and 
furry  nature,  inclined  to  curl  whenever  the  animal  is  ia 
good  condition  and  in  full  coat,  when  it  also  becomes  mot- 
't)ed  with  darker  shades  of  its  permanent  colour,  which  is 
that  of  a  bright  blood  red»  without  white  or  other  spots^ 

Y  4  parti- 
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pmScularT^  oft  file  male )  a  t^Iut^  addler  is  iom^io^es 
passed  over,  but  seldom  without  obje^M. 
I  7hb  description  trnj  be  considered  as  a  summary  of 
the  per^^tions,  as  to  the  exterior  appeavance  of  the  aai* 
mal :  mhitf  under  the  same  head,  id  the  judgment  of  the 
Survefori  may  be  regarded  as  defe^,  appear  first  in  the 
sudden  retiring  of  the  vamp  from  behind  the  huckle  to  a 
liarrow  point  backwards;  the  great  space  between  the 
huckle  and  first  rib ;  the  smallness  of  the  angle  inwardsy 
at  which  the  ribs  appeav  ta  be  projefted  from  the  spine  or « 
llBCk*bonev  often  giving  die  appearance  of  a  flat^eided  ani* 
maiy  and  in  its  being  so  much  tucked  up  in  the  girth^  as  to 
skov^  an.  a'wkward  cavity  between  the  keel  and  navcl>  the 
Une  of  which,  it  is  ptesumedi  should  always  be  Iband  ta 
hoU  a  position  as  nearly  as  possible,  parallel  with  that  of 
the  back  from  the  wethers  to  the  loin.  This  animal,  how- 
^^ver,  is.  generaiiy  well  grown,  aod  fiUed  np  behind  Ac? 
slioulder. 

•  in  tbe  chdce  of  a  buU,  atientioti  should  be  p^  to 
these  particulars,  hot  his  neck  ought  never  to  be  objeAed 
to,  ivowever  thiclr  or  high  it  may  rise  upon  the  crest» 
provided  it  ends  in  fine  unfleshed  vertebres  at  theif  in* 
aektion  with  the  head.    At  the  Right  Hon*  Eari  Fortes-^ 

cue's ;  SfrBoorchier  Wrey^s; Ackland'si  Esq.  of  H^b . 

Bettys  the  Rev.  fit.  Qoarteriy^s,  of  lildland  ;  Mt.  Stone- 
nan's^  of  Woodhouse,  near  Torringson }  Mr.NidcolVi,  o£ 
HeaneooiCSourt  house ;  Mr.  George  Bardbn's,  of  Har- 
wood  I  and  at  many  odber  gentlemen  and  reipefbhlr  fitf* 
mers  in  theLdistrifl  of  Neith  Dewio,  die  most  beinrifnl 
eptcioaens  of  this  justly  esteemed  animal  ate  alwa]^  t» 
be  met  with.    fPlat^  JY.J 

The  general  temperature  ef  the  climalef  the  peculiar 
herb^eof  the  country,  and  above  all,  the  amplitude  oC 
living  streams,  may  iaa  great  sneasure  be  atattd  ^  t|io 

cause 
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c(  that  atriidng  pecalatritf  6^  form  aad'oDlmiiVMr 
UrithfoHy  indicative  oi^^Aer  endkncitt  obsferMbte  » 
Cihe  c*ctle  of  this  distr!£l;  but  wfaiel%  in  the  opiBti6a'0t 
some  oU  and  weU-informed  mm,  hare  not  kept  pice  in 
impnM^ement  with  the  great  pains  whhih  o£  late  ywdam 
have  been  bestowed  in  seleding  the  most  perleA  of  tho 
kind  far  the  porposes  of  breeding* 
.  To  account  for  th»  faA»  the  feibwmg  reasons  are  with 
all  submission  stated:  first>  the  great  demand  whieh  hat 
been  made  for  these  cattle  fromr  other  parM  of  Eagh^xvif 
where  the  purchasers  would  spaaoe  neither  pams  or  prico 
to  obtain  those  of  the  highest  proof  and  beauty^;;  and^ 
secondly,  the  reason  which  was  before  hinted^  viz..  the 
sbw  and  gvadual,  but  certain  and  inevitable,  destrufiibai  of 
z  krgt.  portion  of  the  nattural  hefbagt  of  the  cemitry^ 
by  that  indiscrimihate,  and  ev«r  to  be  hnientcd  przidct 
of  paring  and  burning  the  sonadetti  driest^,  aoid  bcM 
winter  lays  in  the  country* 

The  usual  {fo^ftice  in  this  distrid,.  is  to  seU  the  steec% 
ai  four  or  five  years  old»  to  the  graziers  in  idie  county  of 
Somerset,  who  feed  them  for  a*  supply  to  the  9ath,  Baum 
My  and  London  markets.  Very  few  in  tht  pttypodiioik 
vatsedy  are-  ftd  in  the  dbtriA^  whkh  may  in  a  great  mea^ 
smv  be  ascribed' to  the  great  indifference  hitherto  manb' 
Ces^d  is  the  cuhure  of  green  food  for  a  winter  suppler  ( 
and  Ibr  which,  indeed,  %  siiffieient  rcasoa  ip^  be  drsuvn^ 
Amqf  the  deplorably  wet  state  in  which  the  lands  aite  stt£f 
feed  to  itmain  from  thd  want  of  draining.  -Some  ex^t 
peiSuieeti^'  however,  Iolwc  lately  beeii'<made  by  Lord  For* 
teiiue^  andr  otliier  spirftfed  ikiproeiaj^  g^ntlemen'in  she 
4ittriftv  to^  itelMecd^  must  oti  potatoes  atid  hay ;  but  none, 
mB  lliese  triiif  hate-  hithdrto  been  att^snded .  «a  sofftknti^ 
br*teaa^'t»t]nw  any  certain  'or  lairnfisftorry  couchisions 
Qwifkeatk    Tkttna^  gisnOcBScn  ihaive  alaci  adopted  the 
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$dO  CUTTLK. 

prsuflicc  of  soQing  wkh  tares  andclaver,  their  vrorkiag<» 
oxen»  and  even  store^cattle^  in  tfalls  and  yards,  .9on« 
strufked  expressly  for  the  purpo^ ;  and  as  water  is  always 
sufficiently  at  command,  this  species  of  .management  may 
be  expedted  to  come  into  watc  general  use  on  a  fotore 
day. 

A  distemper  called  the  scoHf,  attaching  an  yearlings, 
two  years  old  steers,  and  heifer^^  is  the  only  one  of  a 
serioas  cast  to  which  the  catile  of  thisdistrifk  ajtpear  to 
be  particularly  liable.  A  specific  has  lately  been  issncd 
by  sQ|;>scription  against  this  disease ;  andrin  the  cases  6c* 
curcing  within  the  limits  of  the  S^rvioy^  has  sddcnn  halei 
in  producing  the  desired  eifteft*       •         • 

It  hasbeea  already  noticed^  that  the  sfeers  o/  the  disi* 
trift  are  always  worked  as  far  as  oceisfon  may  require; 
Their  labour  begins  at  twa  ycar^rdd,  when  they  ard 
broke  in  and  worked  gently  for  the  ehauiag  circWeihonth  ; 
from  three  to  four,  but  more  fir^i^ntly  to  the  ages  of 
Bvc  or.six,  thev'^^lput  to  all  the  ordini^. labours  of  the 
yoke^  andiiftheir  dajpi's  -work ^  at  plough  ; or  liarrow,  is 
usually  performed  in  a  jouritey  of  ab6iit  eight  hours^ 
during  ;wbich' time  thd  piough-bOy  has^a  pe6iiiar  Jbode  of 
cheering  them  on,  with  a  sofig  he  tontintbitty  chaoAts  ia 
low  notes,  suddenly  broken,  and  riisinq^ , a- irhole  o^ve^ 
The  ceasing  of  the  song  is  said  tooccasidh  :the  s/tbppmg 
of  the. team)  which  is  either  followed  by  a  jnA  holdfa^ 
the  phnigh,  br  as  occasion  may  require,  hi  attending  the 
drag  or  harrows,    f  Plate  XVI.)    *  '      •  .    .   r 

•  The  only  comparison  to  be  made  between  this  valv 
able  animal  and  horses^  for.  laboor,  is  to  state  Ac? 
general  acknowledgment  of  the£vmersin  the  distrift^ 
who  nnite  in  opinbn^  that  Jon  a  £ur  and  modmte  coo- 
patation,  an  ox-team,  from  the  age  of  three  tafive  year% 
will  increase  ha  its  value  one  jhilUng  per  head  wceUy. 
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*  la^hc  sufnmcf  seastm,  these  patient  fninoals  are  taught 
to  forage  for  themsdves  in  the  coarse  pastures ;  aiid  in 
winter  they  have  much  the  same  range,  with  access  to  the 
straw*3rard  for  fodder  and  for  lodging;  here  they  rcmaia 
for  the  night,  t^hen  the  condition  of  the  straw-yard  Is 
such  as  not  to  force  them  to  leave  it  in  search  of  a  aiorc 
comforts^e  and  drier  place. 

.    ^  mSTHlCT  II. 

'  The  cattle  above  described,  as  being  peculiar  to  the 
distrid  of  North  Devon,  arc  found  to  be  thpse  held  id 
the  highest  estimation  through  this  distriA,  where  eoual 
attention  is  paifd  to  the  sele<flion  of  those  that  are  hdd  of 
the  highest  proof  for  breeding.  And  among  those  gen* 
tlemen  and  farmers  who  are  careful  to  preserve  a  genuine 
unadulterated  breed,  little  diifcrence  will  be  found  between, 
these  cattle,  and  those  before  mentioned. 

In  some  parts  of  the  distrift,  particularly  on  its  eastern 
9ide^  the  March  calf  Is  reckoned-  the  best,  and  attended 
vrith  the  least  expense  in  raising.  The  cow  is  suffered  to 
be  the  ntirse  fof  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ;  after  whxcii 
the  calf  is  siKkled  twice  a  day  by  hand,  with  two  quarts 
ei  new  milk  and  one  quart  of  scalded  skimmed  milkj 
jnixed  with  one  quart  of  gruel  made  with  flax-seed,  boiled 
for  four  hours  with  so  much  water  as  is  equal  to  six  times 
the  measure  of  the  seed.  This  treatment  is  continued 
for  ^bout  three  weeks  after  the  calf  is  taken  from  the 
cow  ^^when  the*  new  milk  is  taken  off,  and  the  calf  is  fed 
^wice  a  day  with  two  quarts  of  scalded  skimmed  mijk» 
xnixtd  with  an  equal  quantity  of  flax*seed  gruel,  and  con- 
tinued till  about  the  beginiiing  of  June  ;  by  which  time 
^calves  dropped  thus  early,  will  be  able  to  go  on  very  well 
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with  grass  and  a  few  oat's,  trhi<h  th^  skcmld  pffraooslf 
have  been  accustomed  to  eat  in  the  pen* 

These  calves  arc  broke  into  the  yoke  from  two  to  three 
ftvn  oId>  and  are  kept  working  till  they  are  five,  during 
which  time  they  are  usually  supposed  to  increase  ia  theit 
talile  at  the  rate  of  ^0/.  per  bead.  Annually,  at  this  age, 
wl^en  not  sold  out  of  the  couniy,  they  are  pos  to  good 
keeping  at  home,  when  by  summering  them  on  the  top 
of  the  prime  pa8tures>  they  \ will  attain  in  weight  from 
ten  and  a  half  to  eleven  and  a  half  score  per  quarter. 
'There  arc  but  few  dairies  in  thtsdistria:  those  that 
ire  lett  to  dairy-men,  commonly  pay  from  nine  guineas  td 
Mi'  per  cow ;  the  produce  of  which,  for  the  first  twenty- 
tiffo  weeks  after  calving,  is  stated  at  six  pounds  and  a  half 
of  butter  per  week ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  period^ 
mken  at  twenty  weeks  more,  one-third  of  a  pound  daily^ 
making  In  the  whole,  for  the  ordinary  time  the  cow  is  in 
milk,  about  190  pounds  of  butter  per  cow. 

A  number  of  cows  and  small  bullocks  were  fed  last 
winter  in  the  parish  of  Hartland,  the  average  weight  of 
trtiich,  when  far,  was  eight  score  per  quarter.  On  the 
Same  farm  a  number  of  sheep  were  also  fed  hi  like,maih» 
fecr,  averaging  about  20lbs.  per  quarter.  The  quantity 
bf  turnips  consumed,  tops  and  tails  Induded,  was  2cwt, 
daily  per  cow,  with  as  much  barley-straW  as  they-  chose 
to  cjit.  The  turnips  consumed  were  in.  a  proportion  of 
six  sheep  to  one  cow; 

Thh  account  was  regularly  kept  for  afebnt  twenty^oae 
weeks,  by  which  time  both  cows  and  sheep  were  ready 
for  market.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Same  quantity  of 
green  food  (for  the  shccpr  could  not  be  induced  to  eat 
cither  hay  or  straw  during  that  period),  requtred*  for  the 
Sustenance  and  produftten  of  640  lbs.  of  beef,  only 
yielded  480  lbs.  of  mutton ;  a  fa£l  deserving  particular 
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Mfice,  ^pecMfy  when  femd  ^  Stist  to  inflteUHy  fitm 
fermer  ppinioas,  statWi};  that  faftteiiing  sfieeprWoiild  tM6% 
require  more  than  one-fbiirtli  oF  their  mbttoa  'weight  id 
green  food  per  day,  -wfcikt  oxen  woqM  cegpniBe  Uel 
third  of  their  beef  "weigiit  of  t^ie  same  food  iif  an  eq6d 
time.  The  experimctit  strongly '  conrobocates  thtlattm 
opiaion,  but  it  goes  wide  of  tbe  ibnner  onie,  astiiat  caH»' 
for  888  lbs.  of  mutton,  instead  of  tke  4B0  above  statddL'*" 

Attempts  have  frequently  been  made  in  the- 
parts  of  this  distilftto  graze  oxen  fmn   13  ibo  14>  i 
per  quarter ;  bat  they  have  ^dom  fiiilcd  to  dbappbittt 
Ae  expcftations  of  the  grazier.  .  i 

A  modification  called  the  quarter-evil,  seiziiig  sipoD 
one  of  the  hind  quarters  of  tkecaif^  betwoeh  nine  and  aeo 
*  months  old,  is  sometimes  experienced^  in  the  Bam'ptiottl 
and  Tiverton  country^  The  co«^-dodors  attempt  to 
prevent  its  fatal  issue,  by  giving  drinks,  and  inserting  a 
seton  in  *tke  breast  of  ihe  animal ;  but  hitherto  no  gaeati 
benefits  have  been  found  to  resuk  irom^tfaxs  treatment,-  as 
Ac  diseaae  once  i^peariogi  it  shortly  terminates  ia  |h« 
death  ef  eke  aninial.  - 

DJ^TXICT  JIJ. 

The  goodness  of  the  water  in  the  country  north<-east  of 
Barnstable^  is  supposed  to  have  much  eootrlhuted  to  thp 
in^Hrovement  of  the  native  breed  of  cattle  in  that  distri^; 
south  af  wkichf  and  through  this  country^  tlie  cows  be-i 
come  big4)ellied>  appear  less  compaA,  and  more  looself 
pna  together.  The  food  upon  the  western  moors,  save  id 
Ae  absence  of  the  swae^-scented  vernal  grass,  '^appeara,  ill 
its  Jtuti^  state,  ta  be  much  the  samcj  and  equally  j;oods  in 
both:distriAsa  sfUl  an  ^sential  difference  is  found  in  their 
native  breed  of  'COw  cattle.    Many  vecy  ^good  breeder 
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0C,  howevo*,  met  wtth  in  this  dtsfari^  aod  wKo  in  die 
ckoice  of  a  calf  describe  the  following  chancer — ^fine 
bone,  thick  Ioia»  and  full  muscle  above  its  hams  and 
knees,  straight  back  with  the  pen  or  buckle  lying  rather 
below  the  lerd  of  the  spine,  which  should  be  carried 
straight  from  the  point  of  the  withers  to  the  insertion 
of  the  tail  with  the  rump»  When  there  is  a  scarcitjr  of 
wSkf  bariej^-ipeal  gnicl  is  gi^'en  to  the  calves  as  a  sub* 
ftitotc.  The  cows  are  supposed  to  yield  purer  milk  when 
eaposed  to  the  air,  and  as  such,  are  seldom  housed  but 
diuriog  the  very  severe  weather  in  winter.  The  work 
^  oxen  are  housed  from  November  till  May,  when  they  are 
turned  out  for  the  summer  pasture.  Their  winter  food 
generally  consists  of  oat-straw. 

DISTRICT  IK. 

*    In  this  distriiEl  we  find  a  mixture  of  the  North  Devon, 

with  ^  larger  animal  of  the  same  kind,  called  the  Old 

Marlborough  FLed     This  breed  is  said  to  have  originated 

from  the  South  Molten  stock,  although  at  this  time  they 

differ  very  materially  from  them  in  size,  and  in  having  a 

dirty  brown,  or  rather  blackish  colour  at  the  ears,  nose, 

and  .encircling  the  eyes,  and  in  all  such  parts  as  the 

orange  line  prevails  in  the  gienuine  North  Devon  breed. 

K  cross  whh  this  breed  Js  however  much  preferred,  as  it 

produces  a  greater  aptitude  to  fatten  in  a  given  time, 

than  js  experienced  In  the  South  Ham  stock,  which  in 

all  i*^s'  points  is  a  much  coarser  animal,  and  produces  a 

greater  offa}.    There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  particuhr 

iphoice  with  re^drd  to  colour  in  this  breed. 

.  The  ox  at  six  years  old  will  average  about  IS  score  per 

quarter  J  is  equally  gentle  in  harness,  althoug;h,  perhaps^ 

Wpt  qi^itc  so  hardy  in  the  performance  of  its  labour,  whicft 

is 
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fs  gttfiarally  done  in  two  jooriiies,  flronf  about  seven  to 
deVien^  and  firom  one  to  betwe^  Ifive  and  mx  in  the 
tvening.  The  interval  between  each  journeyis  emplojed 
in  refreshing  them  with  mown  tares  or  grass  in  tb^ 
house*  Two  of  these  p^en  are  frequently  seen  cross* 
ploughing  and  skirting  the  old  lays }  upon  strong  tough 
land^  four  and  sqmetiaies  si$  are  seen  ypked  together. 
For  the  bucket,  the  old  South  If  ;&m  lireed  are  much  pre* 
ferred  to  the  North  Deyon  when  in  the  same  pasture; 
whether  cows  or  steers,  th^y  are  li^Fer  found  iii  the  samf 
condition  as  the  South  Molton  breed  \  great  pains>  how-r 
eyer,  are  used  in  every  part  of  the  distridt  to  procure  this 
mixture,  as  it  is  found  very  much  to  promote  the  feed* 
ing  of  the  iSouth  Ham  ox,  and  to  make  it  prove  and  tal* 
low  better  on  its  inside.  The  pasturage  of  a  cow  per 
week,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth  is  5/. 

Some  years  ago  a  cow  of  the  Somersetshire  breed*  be* 
longing  to  Mr.  Tozier,  in  the  parish  of  Ashburton,  pro* 
.ducedf  ^oon  after  calving^  Slbs.  1  ounce  of  butter  dailyi 
and  which  is  represented  to  h^ve  continued  for  some 
itime  i  the  cow  was  ftd  upon  grass,  with  about  a  quarter 
of  a  peck  of  barley,  mixed  with  a:  peck  of  grains,  mom^ 
ing  Mid  evening.  The  milk  was  not  Javgc  in  quantity^ 
and  the  cow  grazed  in  an  upland  pasture*- 
t.  Tke  same  gentleman  remaiics  q(  anoth^  cowj  which 
was  of  the  South  Ham  breed,  that  yielded  £4  quarts-  of 
milk  per  day,  and  firom  which  was  gathered  two  poundi 
and  a  half  of  butter.  Tb»  produov  was  ;dso  cominiled  for 
•omertiraev  but  the  precise  period  in  either  case  irsis  m>| 
paetieulariy  noticed.  The. weight  of  the  first  cow»  if 
fimened  to  her  bq^e,  was  psitmaiod  at  eight  score  per 
^•arter  i  the  last,  eight  score  and  a  half  per  f)iiacter.  A 
9oiitb.Ham  cow  c£  Mn  Fabian's,  after  ho*  tUird  calf,  k4 
entirely  on  gran,  yielded  M  qoarfs  of  milk  idaily#  wuf 

from 
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£romi*hieb44f  oisBerso£4»iH4:er  frert  in#4e*  nckagA 
fif  tiflieilkit  coiHMKioil  n  DOt  fta^edf  biH  it  is  remevi- 
bsred  vkh  ivgret,  Adl  ifac  cow  wcciC  "verj  toon  fiff  {nam 
yieldoig  tfaif  poodoce.. 

DISTRICT   ^. 

No  specific  hreecl  of  cattle  arc  seen  here,  ttkhcngh  tfcc 
North  Devon  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  very  few  of 
which  can  be,  with  conveniepce,  or  arc  worked,  on  the 
Sjdes  of  the  steep  hills  in  ^his  distri£t« 

DItXJtICT  Fl. 

Aocms}4eraMe  irariotr  of  catile  are  found  in  the  di^ar- 
Ctit  purtB  of  this  distrifk,  and  corresppndtog  with  tf>e  pne* 
vailing  breeds  in  the  surroui^inf*  country.  The  fitvoiw 
rttc,  howercr,  it  certatn4jr  tlie  North  Devoto,  which  arc 
here  raised,  worked,  xii.  de(M»ttired  m  the  mwmst  before 
OjtKiced.  Tlie  most  pcrfiaQtf  ibrmed  bull  of  this  Vftrietyw 
which  came  within  tlie  view  jof  thie  fiorvcyor,  ihwiiig  hif 
firogrets  tlwoughttbc  cotioty^  was  met  with  at  Mr.  Rkfaii4 
iteynolds's,  st  Shunfarook  tusar  Crediton.  This  ftsimid  i$ 
iM>w  Avp  fears  old.  The  girth  pf  its  fore  kg^  bdpw  iht 
knee,  seven  inchca,  with  a  rflgvbr  jbat  ««t  shMob  iswelt 
in  .the  qousclcs  cf  dbearai«h9ire,aDdwiiichKtfaiattQped 
ftrMi  ii4pe  that  ta  the  arm  of  a  horse  The  oi^ary  lim^ 
tance  between  the  inside  dawsof  the  fore-feet  when  dir 
iHlximl  appears  to  ataad  tsaj^  sa  IS  iachei,  and  ^peoiiv 
Mm teaoBB iotbe  faaae  width  taithe  faocast  or  kr4»' 
Ss  l#iiachestfiMatftK|;ffotind,  The  bone  is 
«M7  tee  behind,  the  mwclca  £i^  isweHii^  into  i^ 
Aigh,  «i «  gM4  dsBisuus  d»oaK  a  frin»  stiasg,  Iwt  ddkiis 
liaralihe  inm;  pmorJkKlde  ona  ktrelwdthAehadh^ 
ni  ftriaiDB'«^  Hi^v  4»te.'with  the  wiihm  i  ihaahod^ 
'-  dcr 
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de^  well  filled  up  behind,  and  its  pinion  lying  well  into 
the  body  of  the  animal,  seems  when  in  motion  to  protrude 
and.  push  forward  whirls  of  fat  and  flesh  before  it.  Its 
head  well  set  on,  and  united  to  the  neck  with  fine  verte- 
bres ;  skin  loose,  free,  and  velvety  to  the  touch,  mottled 
^ith  reddish*brown  spots  on  a  lighter  red  colour.  The 
defeib  in  the  form  of  this  otherwise  complete  animal,  are 
perhaps  not  to  be  remedied  in  this  peculiar  variety,  and 
are  such  as  have  been  already  noticed.  The  weight  of 
this  bull,  in  the  opinion  of  good  judges,  is  13  score  per 
quarter. 

DISTRICT  rjX. 

Although  a  cross  between  the  native  cow  of  this  district 
and  the  South-Molton  breed,  is  much  approved  of,  still  the 
genuine  North  Devon  breed  preserves  a  very  great  ascen<« 
clancy.  Why  they  are  not  so  commonly  worked  here,  is  said 
to  be  owing  to  the  strong  flinty  soil  proving  hurtful  to 
their  unshod  feet,  an  omission,  there  is  but  too  much  rea- 
son to  notice  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  Whenever 
this  operation  is  performed,  the  steer  is  shackled  and 
thrown  down  by  the  smiths,  and  the  shoeing  accomplished 
in  an  hour.  The  two  inside  claws  behind  are  not  shod : 
the  shoeing  on  the  other  six  claws  will  last  several  months, 
provided  the  animal  has  not  much  road-work  to  p^onn« 
Price  of  shoeing  fi'om  eighteen  to  twenty-pence  per?cx^ 
Three  yoke  of  oxen  are  e^al  to  the  heaviest  tillage 
labour  required  in  any  part  of  the  county.)  two  yoke  sm^ 
ply  the  place  of  tiite^  horses,  but  i  large  •p)K>portion  of  the> 
fommon  labour  of  the  field  is  perfbriaed  with  one  pMK 
onfy. 

A  flux  or  scQwering  is  tl^e  complaint  to  which  these 
animals  are  by  far  the  most  liable  ;  but  this  is  not  stated 
generally  to  produce  very  serious  conseiiocnfees* 
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The  native  sheep  of  this' distrift  IS  the  Exmoor  (Plate 
XVn.)  \  a  horned  animal,  with  a  moderately-long  staple 
of  wool,  which  heretofore,  and  before  the  cloth  manufac- 
ture fled  from  this  county  into  Yorkshire,  was  much  used 
by  the  clothiers  of  North  and  South  Molton,  Cullumpton, 
Thorverton,  Tiverton,  and  other  places  in  the  county. 
The  fattened  wethers  of  this  breed,  at  three  years  old,  will 
usually  weigh  about  15  lbs.  per  quarter,  and  average  four 
pounds  and  a  half  of  washed  wool  to  the  fleece ;  worth  at 
present  about  .thirteen-pence  per  pound.  Some  attempts 
arc  making  at  Molland  Bouceaux  to  improve  the  wool  of 
this  breed  by  a  cross  with  the  Spanish  Merino  ram>  and  the 
res»ult  of  such  trials  are  thus  related  : 

Quantity  and  value  of  native  fleece  4i  at'l  1  per  Ih-   4  1(H 

first  cross  with  the  Merino  ...% 5  at^  2  per  lb.  10  10 

Second  cross  on  this  produce  ..••«..,  5  at  2  9  per  lb.  IS    9 

Third  ditto  on  ditto*M.«.«**....— ..•••.  5  at  3  5  per  lb.  17     1 

*  In  whicb  improrement  of  the  fleece,  the  carcass  is  stated 
te  be  rather  advanced  than  otherwise.  The  Merino,  on 
the  Herefcrdshire  or  Ryland,  has  also  been  tried  in  other 
pkM  id  the  'drsfrifi,  and  with  appearance  of  probable  sac* 
4^1.  The^ree-]Fear  old  wethers  of  this  cross,  when 
IktciriM  M>  their  frame,  being  estimated  to  run  from  14 
to  16  lbs.  per  quarter,  and  to  throw  oflTfrom  three  poqnd 
^d'i  t|uarter  to^  four  pounds  of  washed  wool  per  fleece, 
i^romeipefimenfts'  made  in  tliis  cross  4>y  the  Rer.  Mr.  Cof* 
fin,  of  WesH'  Dowi,  it  appears  that  two-year  old  wetbcra 
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9tihi  inft  ctms  wSl  weigh  about  IBVbti.  per  quartefy  and 
shear  from  six  pounds  and  a  half  to  seven  pounds  ^  wool 
in  the  yoak  per  fleece^  price  2s.'9d.  per  lb. 

This  breeds  both  crossed  and  full  Merino,  are  found  very 
obnoxious  to  die  foot'-rot,  the  best  remedy  for  which  is  to 
pore  the  foot  dose^  wash  it  clean,  and  anoint  it  with  the 
o3  of  Titrioly  or  any  other  strong  caustic  matter*  -Xhe  wet 
lay  of  the  pastures  is  supposed  to  contribute  greatly  to  the 
pi^ii£kion  of  this  complaint ;  in  other  respeds  they  appear 
to  resist  the  storms  of  the  country  equal  to  the  native 
dieep.  A  little  hay  is  found  to  relieve,  if  not  entirely  to 
prevent  the  scour.  This  cross  makes  a  very  compaA  ani- 
mal $  the  native  defeds  in  the  form  of  the  Merino,  appear^ 
ing  to  be  very  much  if  not  entirely  absorbed  in  the  more 
fleasing  symmetry  of  the  Ryland* 

A  cross  was  some  years  since  made  at  Chittlehampton, 
of  die  old  Leicester  upon  the  Exmoor.  The  wethers  of 
this  produce,  at  three  years  old  average  about  24  lbs.  per 
quarter,  and  carry  six  pounds  and  a  half  of  yoak  .wool  to 
tbe  fleece.  The  Exmoor  has  also  been-crossedatlteanMCii, 
^wich  the  new  Leicester  i  the  wethe^'  produce  of  whieb» 
at  two  years  old,  will  weigh  isibs.  per  quftrier,  and  yidl 
61bs;  erf  unwashed  wool  to  thefleecev  IMce  of  tbe.t#(» 
lataer,  nine-pence  per  lb.  A  <considerlb)<»  losa  is  qften  4Ui* 
;t8iin^  in  this  Iast>cross'at  the  time ^'y^iunng,  whenfipOQi 
•the  extraordinary  site  of  the  shouldei^'^olF  the  hMb^  the 
.ewes  are.0ften  found  somewhat  incSipaMa  isf  exelitding  if. 
This,  however,  wiU  nM^cotftinue  as  atf^e^Hon  thttttf-^ 
^iringof  this  produce; <'  •  :'  ''':'-i.tf.i:  •  •  '    '  *{    * 

Several  neat 'parcels  of  Sooth  ISe^i^  shec)»  wwe  met 
srith  in  the  dj^trid  $  but  iinttl  attentiM  is  mote  gcnens^y 
paid  to  nlieve  the^oil  of  that  taieess  of  waeer^  with  whieh 
the  whefe  sur&oe  ef  the^cou^try  is  ov^hargad  afker  the 
autumnal  rainsL  and  during  winter,  it  wflt  ^be  in  nit»4o 
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expe£t  that  any  advantage  can  be  derived  from  the  h 
duAioa  of  an  animal  whose  chief  excellencies  proceed 
from  a  sound  and  drji  thong^  an  exposed  but  wholesome 
layer. 

Upon  the  whole,  from  this  general  state  of  the  lands 
during  winter,  those  of  the  common  Exmoor  are  preferred, 
not  more  for  their  superior  hardiness  in  sustaining  the  pe- 
netrating chill  of  the  wet  ground  in  their  infant  state,  than 
in  being  so  much  better  calculated  to  work  for  their  lir- 
ing  afterwards.  To  the  general  wetness  of  the  land,  may 
also  in  a  great  ooeasure  be  attributed  the  unwillingness  of 
the  farmers  to  fold  their  sheep  in  the  enclosures  at  nighty 
when  in  the  day*time  they  have  been  depasturing  on  the 
moors  and  other  outland  commons. 

The  food  of  the  sheep  in  winter,  as  w^U  as  during  the 
summer  season,  consists  in  what  they  can  pick  up  in  rang- 
ing over  these  coarse  grounds,  with  the  exception  of  afibnU 
ipg  them  a  little  hay  during  the  seveirity  of  vrinter,  and  at 
small  portion  of  turnips,  that  are  sometimes  cultivated^ 
hut  whi<h  ftom  the  wetness  of  the  land,  are  often  prevent 
ed  from  being  resorted  to  wbfti  notost  wanted.  The  w»- 
ler-meadows,  as  before  noticed^  furnish  the  most  staple 
#«9ply  to  the  ewes  anyd  IgtobSi  and  from  which  they  are 
^[enerally  removed,  to  take  the  first  shoot  of  the  artificial 
^mases.  Some  sbeepi-yards  have  been  construOed  by  the 
;j;eQjdemeii  before  alluded  to,  for  sheltering  their  shecp^ 
.{{reserving  their dung>. and  remedying  the  evib. arising; 
4b)0iR  the  wetness  of  the  land  ;  but  the  habits  of  tliat  ani- 
mal being  naturally  opposed  to  confinement,  must  sooner 
:fm  lat^  point  oat  the  oecessity  jof  encoiiraging  a  proper 
/jpr»!Klh.  tC.  he(}ge^i>w  wood,  for;ahelter  on  theaoondst 
'{forming  ih^mtside  anddivasioniences  of  thelendosoresy 
^ip4  sbpre  all,  in  a  more  gcnfrdiitentioa  to  dK  proper 
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It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  in  this  place^  that  among 
all  the  inconveniences  in  point  of  food  and  lodging,  to 
which  the  general  sheep  stock  of  this  distriA  are  exposed 
throughout  the  year,  the  caw  or  rot  is  a  disease  very  sel- 
dom heard  of  among  them.  The  foot-rot,  however,  is  said 
to  be  particularly  predominant  in  some  situations,  and 
found  to  attach  more  generally  on  the  new  Leicester 
than  any  other  breed. 

A  circumstance  was  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the 
Survey,  on  this  subject,  and  which  may  not  altogether 
prove  useless  by  being  noticed  in  this  place.  Some  years 
ago  a  lot  of  sheep  were  purchased  by  two  gentlemen  at  a 
distant  fair,  and  driven  to  Bishop's  Tawton  to  be  divided 
equally  between  them  ^  they  were  bred  by  the  person  on 
the  same  land  from  whom  they  were  bought,  and  the  par- 
tition being  made  by  the  alternate  choice  of  the  pur- 
chasers, those  that^  were  designed  for  the  demesne  at 
Tawton,  were  immediately  turned  out,  and  the  remain* 
ing  moiety  driven  to  the  estate  of  the  other  purchaser, 
where  for  the  first  few  days  they  depastured  in  a  hay- 
field>  recently  covered,  with  a  full  dressing  of  caustic 
lime,  and  were  only  put  there  to  answer  a  point  of  con- 
venience, and  to  eat  the  grass  that  was  growing  on  the 
unlimed  borders  and  near  the  hedge-rows  in  the  field.  It 
was  s^erwards  found  that  the  moiety  of  this  lot  of  sheep 
left  at  Tawton,  occasioned  much  trouble  and  perplexity 
on  account  of  the  foot-rot,  whereas  the  other  part,  during 
the  whole  time  of  their  feeding,  was  not  in  the  slightest 
manner  affeAed  with  thfe  disease.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that 
the  foot-rot  is  a  disease  originating  in  particular  situations, 
0T,  that  in  an  early  and  certain  stage  of  its  progress,  it 
will  meet  with  jm  unfailing  specific  in  caustic  lime. 
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The  same  variety  of  sheep  ire  found  iti  this  district  as 
have  already  been  described  in  the  country  of  North 
Devon.  The  greater  number,  however,  are  the  natives  of 
those  extensive  moors  which  afford  the  sources  pf  the 
Exe,  the  Dart,  the  Taw,  and  the  Torridge  rivers.  The 
•heep  most  approved  in  the  division  of  Tiverton,  are  the 
Bampton  Notts  fP/afe  XVIII J ;  the  wethers  of  which 
breed,  at  20  months  old,  will  weigh  22  lbs.  per  quarter, 
and  shear  six  pounds  and  a  half  of  wool  to  the  fleece ; 
the  same  sheep,  well  wintered,  and  kept  on  for  another 
twelvemonth,  will  average  281bs.  per  quarter,  and  yield 
8  lbs.  of  unwashed  wool  to  the  fleece.  The  present  price 
of  this  wool  is  about  Is.  per  lb.  The  first  cross  of  this  breed 
with  the  new  Leicester  is  growing  greatly  in  esteem,  from 
Its  improving  the  form,  and  bringing  the  animal  three 
months  sooner  to  market ;  but  however  desirable  this 
cross  so  far  may  be,  more  of  that  blood  (allowing  all  their 
excellencies)  is  generally  objeAed  to  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  nursing  and  care  required  to  be  paid  to  the 
young  couples;  the  lambs  being  represented  as  veryten-* 
der,  and  much  oftener  perishing  through  the  severity  of 
the  season  than  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  native  sheep. 
Notwithstanding  these  objections,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coham, 
of  Coham*house,  Black  Torrington,  has  the  genuine  |Qew 
Leicester,  which  upon  his  sound  lands  on  the  borders  of 
the  Torridge,  he  thinks  likely  to  answer  extremely  vrclL 
This  gentleman  has  also  tried  the  Merino  on  the  Rylan^I, 
the  wethers  of  which,  at  two  years  old,  will  weigh  15U». 
per  quarter,  and  produce  a  fleece  of  51bs.  each,  wortH 
8/.  per  lb. 
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A  crcssf  of  the  new  Leicester'  with  the  BamptoD  Nott, 
is  much  approved  through  Bucklandj,  Filleighi  and  Pe- 
trockstowy  particularly  if  carried  to  the  fourth  degree^ 
or  in  other  words,  four  parts  Leicester  to  one  part  native 
Nott.  This  cross  comes  earlier  to  market,  and  4t  two  yeam 
old  will  generally  average  20  lbs.  per  quarter,  and  eight 
pounds  of  yoak  wool  to  the  fleece,  worth  about  lOd.  per  lb* 

In  the  trial  which  Lord  Clifford  has  made  between  the 
new  Leicester  and  South  Down,  bis  Lordship  has  tOQ 
much  reason  to  be  satisfied  without  pursuing  the  experit 
ment  farther.  It  must  however  be  observed,  that  tbf 
sheep  pastures  at  Ugbrook  are  remarkably  dry,  soun<^ 
and  wholesome  throughout  the  year.  Some  trials  havf 
been  made  in  the  nf:ighbourhood  of  Morbath,  to  establish 
a  cross  between  the  Ryland  and  the  Merino ;  these  hav? 
clearly  succeeded  as  to  the  fleece,  as  the  third  cross  of 
this  breed  rcad'ly  sells  for  3/.  6d,  per  lb.  but  many  objecft 
to  it  on  ;)ccoimt  of  its  not  producing  an  equal  acreable 
proportion  of  mutton  with  the  native  sheep. 

The  goggles  is  a  disease  sometimes,  thougli  rarely,  ex- 
perienced on  the  confines  of  Somerset  and  Dorset ;  its 
symptoms  are  discoverable  in  the  morning,  when  the 
animal  first  rises  from  the  ground,  by  an  evident  we:ik- 
ness  and  difficulty  in  raising  its  hind  quarters  (and  which 
in  all  ruminati'ig  animals  are  the  first  that  are  lifted  from 
the  ground)..  This  continues  for  some  time  getting  worse 
and  worse,  until  the  animal  can  move  its  hind  parts  no 
longer  i  it  then  lies  prostrate  on  the  earth,  but  looking 
constantly  backwards,  and  making  continual  efforts  to 
reach  back,  and  bite  and  nab  )the  wool  towards  the  loin, 
and  where  there  is  evidently  seated  a  most  excruciating 
pain.  In  this  condition  the  animal  very  soon  expir0|. 
No  remedy  or  means  of  prevention  have  as  yet  been  s^^ 
gestod  to  avert  this  deplorable  malady. 
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In  the  parish  pf  Cheriton-Fitzpainc,  the  rot  is  very  apt 
to  be  communicated  to  the  sheep  after  depasturing  upon 
the  low  grounds  subject  to  the  wash  and  partial  over- 
flowings from  the  higher  tillage  lands.     An  instance  once 
occurred   in  the  parish,  of  a  farmer  turning  110  cwca 
upon  a  lay  field  in  preparation  to    be  sown  with  wheat, 
that  had   recently  be^n  dressed  with  a  mixing  of  lime» 
hedge-row  and  other  mould.    The  grass  grew  luxuriantly 
after  this  dressing,  but  every  ewe  was  dead  by  the  Can- 
dlemas following,  being  all  cawed  or  rotted   with  innu- 
merable  flukes    found    in    the    liver  of  every  one  of 
them.    The  other  sheep  upon  the  farm,  which  had  been 
raised,  and  in   every  other  respeA  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  save  in  depasturing  with  these  110  ewes,  were 
free  from   the    most  ^remote  symptoms  of  this  disease. 
Watering    grounds    early    in    the  autumn  or   faU   of 
the   year,    and  immediately  turning  sheep  upon  them, 
has  been  found  uniformly  fatal  in  producing  the  sam^ 
disease, 

J>ISTJiJCT    111. 

The  sheep  generally  depastured  on  this  distrift  are 
the  Exmoor,  Dartmoor,  and  the  light  hardy  breed  of 
the  lower  moors  and  commons  in  the  country.  The  au- 
tumnal rains  frequently  inundating  the  cold  clay  lands, 
are  very  apt  to  occasion  the  caw  or  rot  among  them,  and 
which  has  been  sometimes  experie];iced  to  an  alarming 
extent.  They  subsist  in  the  manner  before  described,  on 
what  they  can  gather  from  these  coarse  sheep-walks,  and 
at  the  time  of  yeaning  only,  the  ewes  are  brought  inr6 
the  enclosures,  and  where,  as  long  as  grass  can  be  spared 
for  the  purpose,  lambs  are  raised  and  fattened  for  a  supply 
to  the  Plymouth  market.    A  Dartmoor  or  ExnuxMr  ewe 
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onder  this  trial  of  Indulgence,  and  which  in  NoTember 
would  cost  about  1 8/.  will  by  the  Jone  following  produce 
a  lamb  worth  20/.  and  much  superior  to  the  lamb  under 
the  like  circumstances  produced  from  and  nursed  by  the 
Bampton  Nott  ewe,  and  which  at  the  same  time  would 
have  cost  40/.  ^ 

From  the  number  of  sheep  annually  summered  upon 
Dartmoor  and  Exmoor  forests,  the  ewes  and  lamb^of 
which  are  always  brought  down  into  the  country  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  it  will  readily  be  supposed,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  sheep  stock  is  always  found  to  occupy 
the  surrounding  districts  during  the  winter  season.  The 
greater  part  of  these  flocks,  howeVer,  being  wethers,  and 
chiefly  preserved  for  their  wool,  arc  left  upon  the  forests 
.  during  winter  These  mostly  belong  to  persons  residing 
in  various  parts  of  the  couhtry,  and  are  often  changing 
their  owners,  by  which  it  should  seem  that  the  flocks, 
and  not  the  proprietors,  possess  the  right  of  depasturage 
OB  the  forests.  This  right,  doubtless  originat,ed  with  a 
tenancy  in  Venville,  and  a  flock  of  any  number  growing 
upon  such  a  right,  seems  to  continue,  and  their  owners 
to  possess  it  exclusively,  as  their  attendants  on  every  oc- 
casion never  cease  to  dog  off,  and  chace  from  the  respec- 
tive  sheep-walks,  be  their  nnmbers  or  the  extent  of  the 
assumed  distriA  what  it  may. 

As  the  wool  of  these  sheep  appears  to  be  the  leading 
iobjeft  with  all  the  flock-masters  of-  the  forests,  the  we- 
thers, 'as  before  observed,  are  commonly  left  to  wimer 
upon  them,  during  which  season,  as  may  reasonably  be 
expeded,  considerable  losses  are  sustained.  The  broken*^ 
xnouthed  sheep  are  culled  out  at  shearing  time,  at  which 
period  these  old  sheep  are  usually  in  very  good  condition, 
nrlien  they  are  either  fattened  at  hoole,  or  disposed  of 
Ibr  that  purpose. 
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The  Dartmoor  wether  (Plate  XIX.^  at  five  years  oU 
will  average  about  16  lbs.  and  the  Exnioor  at  the  sauic 
age  about  15  lbs.  per  quarter,  anil  produce  from  four 
'  pounds  and  a  half  to  six  pounds  and  a  half  of  unwashed 
wool  to  the  fleece.  The  ewes  and  lambs,  with  the  pre* 
ceding  year's  hog  sheep,  arc  broup^ht  down  from  the  forests 
in  the  beginning  of  November  ^  in  some  cases  the  lambs 
are  not  returned  with  the  ewes  ^o  the  fore!>ts  after  shear- 
ing, but  weaned  at  home  in  the  enclosures,  and  upon 
the  lower  moors  and  commons  in  the  country. 

It  is  no  less  strange  than  true,  that  the  caw,  or  rot,  has 
never  yet  been  traced  to  have  originated  with  sheep  con- 
stantly  depasturing  upon  either  .of  these  forests.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  scab,  which  is  foui^d  to 
be  very  common  among  them,  but  which  may  easily  be 
prevented,  seeing  that  the  sheep-walks  are  so  very  distinA 
and  separate  from  each  other.  When  the  winter  sets  in, 
with  a  prospeft  of  continuing  more  than  ordinarily  severe, 
the  wether -flocks  arcTcmoved  from  these  heights  to  the 
lower  covmtry^  of  Devonshire,  Somerset,  and  Cornwall  \ 
CO  which  occasions,  the  utmost  care  is  taken  in  keeping 
them  from  feeding  upon  such  low  grounds  as  may  have 
been  inundated  by  the  autumnal  rains,  and  where  there 
would  be  an  absolute  certainty  of  their  taking  the  rot  *, 
the  dread  of  which  very  often  occasions  an  equally  cruel 
exposure  of  these  animals  upon  the  forests  through  the 
winter. 

The  usual  consideration  paid  to  those  who  rent  the  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  forest  of  Dartmoor  dircdlly  from  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  Sx.  \d.  per  score, 
annually ;  a  sum  considered  suflicient  to  exempt  thenn 
from  all  liability  of  having  their  sheep  impounded  or 
taken  up  as  estrays.  The  nun^ber  of  sheep  thus  si^oi* 
mered  and  kept  the  year  round  upon  the  forest  of  Dart- 

moor. 
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moor,  the  dqKisturable  parts  of  which,  id  a  dry  suitimer^ 
is' one  of  the  b^t  sheep-walks  in  the  kingdom,  is  not  easy 
to  ascertain  ;  but  if  any  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the 
returns  made  from  Widdecombe  and  Buckland  in  the 
Moor,  their  numbers  must  necessarily  be  very  considerable 
indeed.  A  dry  summer  (as  just  observed),  is  always  the 
most  favourable  for  these  sheep-walks.  These  afforded  in 
the  months  of  August  and  September  last,  flocks  more 
numerous,  and  in  much  higher  condition,  than  has  ever 
been  observed  by  the  jSurveyor  in  any  other  part  of  Eng* 
land,  when  such  have  not  been  aided  by  access  to  the  en« 
closures  or  artificial  food.  Y  et  the  grass  of  the  sheep*  . 
walks  upon  the  forest  of  Dartmoor,  in  the  beginning  of 
November  was  scarcely  half  consumed. 

DISTRICT  ir. 

The  Old  Devonshire  dim-faced  nbtt  sheep,  was  for- 
merly held  in  high  estimation,  as  the  native  produce  of 
this  district :  it  is  a  crooked-backed,  ilat-sided,  coarsely 
boned  and  woolled  animal,  but.  has  been  much  improved 
by  a  cross  with  the  new  Leicester  $  its  principal  defers 
are  thus  cured,  and  a  greater  disposition  has  been  added 
to  fatten  at  an  earlier  period  i  at  the  same  time  the  fleece, 
as  well  as  the  weight  of  the  carcass,  has  been  diminished, 
the  former  from  ten  to  8  lbs.  of  unwashed  wool  per  fleece, 
and  the  latter  from  22  to  2  9  lbs.  per  quarter.    To  balance 
this  deflciency,  the  animal  comes  to  market  four  months 
sooner  \  the  wethers  at  two  years  old,  with  advantage ; 
tbat  is,  after  being  twice  shorn  as  sheep,  and  once  as  lamb, 
equals  the  average  above  stated.    This  issue  once  more 
.crossed  with  the  new  Leicester,  will  arrive  still  earlier  to 
the  sapie  perfedlion. 

Jn  many  parts  of  this  distriftj  a  disease  among  tl^e 

wether 
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wethtr  Iambs  appears  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  erenr 
year ;  it  b  first  indicated  by  seeing  the  lamb  apart  from 
its  companions,  when,  on  examination,  a  swelling  is  ob* 
served  near  the  loins,  and  is  found  to  f)roceed  from  a 
stranguaryt  or  an  obstniAion,  formed  at  the  end  of  the 
penis,  to  the  passing  of  the  water,  and  producing  such  an 
accumulation,  as  either  to  occasion  a  rupture  in  the  blad- 
dery or  an  absorption  of  urine  into  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal, which  becoming  putrid,  the  lamb  dies  within  a  short 
time  after  the  swelling  begins.  Upon  the  lamb  being 
£rst  noticed  to  retire  from  the  fioc^,  his  penis  has  been 
examined,  which  being  sey/ered  behind  the  wart  or  nob 
(by  this  time  assuming  a  yellow  appearance),  the  urin^  has 
flowed  freely,  and  the  animal  has  recovered.  Ewe  lambs 
are  sometimes,  but  rarely,  aSeAed  with  a  similar  disease, 
in  which  cases  it  never  fails  in  proving  fatal  to  them. 
The  cause  of  this  malady  is  by  some  ascribed  to  the  ^ 
lambs  depasturing  upon  the  barley  stubbles,  when  laid 
down  with  clover  and  ray-grass. 

DISTRICT  r. 

The  Dartmoor  breeds  in  the  higher  parts,  witiv  some 
Leicester  and  Dorset  in  the  vallies  of  this  distrid,  are 
those  most  commonly  met  with.  The  reason  stated 'f(.r 
this  variety  is,  that  the  Dartmoor,  being  at  home,  are 
more  inured  to  the  climate,  are  good  nurses,  and  although 
they  do  not  feed  so  quick,  when  put  to  good  keeping,  as 
the  new  Leicester,  still,  when  fat,  they  always  prove  the 
very  best  of  mutton,  and  never  fail  commanding  a  surfxr- 
rior  price.  The  new  Leicester  are  preferred  for  their 
well-known  and'  established  excellencies,  not  regarding 
the  diminution  of  fleece,  their  liability  to  the  foot-rot> 
or  that  of  being  bad  nurses  and  losing  many  of  their  lambs^ 
as  countervailing  objefUons.    The  Dorset  arc  preferred^ 

without 
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^thout  their  owaert  assigning  any  other  reason  than  that 
tiiey  like  them  best. 

DliTJUCT  ri. 

The  same  observation  as  before  made^  respecting  the 
Tariety  of  cow-cattle  in  this  distri6t»  will  equally  apply  to 
that  of  sheep  ;  many  exceptions  will,  however»  he  found 
to  what  may  be  considered  the  favourite  sheep^tock  of 
the  /armer.    The  thorough-bred  new  Leicester  at  Haldon^ 
appears  to  helloing  extremely  well.    The  old  Leicester 
cross  upon  the  Bampton,  makes  a  large  and  handsome 
animal,  feeding  kindly,  and  tallowing  well  within.    The 
wethers  of  two  years  old,  with  advantage,  will  average 
SOlbs.  per  quarter,  and  shear   lOlbs.  of  yoak  vrool  per 
■fleece.    The  new  Leicester  cross  upon  the  samesheep^ 
will  bring  forward  wethers  at  20  months  old  weighing 
^Ibs.  per  quarter,  with  a  shear  of  8  lbs.  of  yoak  wool 
per  flepce,  both  of  which  are  at  this  time  worth  \0d.  per  lb* 
weighing,  according  to  the  custom  of  unwashed  wool^ 
21  lbs.  for  every  score.    Mr.  Sillifimt,  of  Combe,  appears 
to  have  succeeded  in  his  cross  of  the  new  Leicester  on  the 
Cotswold,   the  equal  blood  of  which  he  endeavours  to 
preserve  as  much  as  possible.    These  wethers,  at  etghteeo 
months,  will  average  19Ibs.  per  quarter,  and  7  lbs.  of  im- 
^   washe<i  wool  per  fleece. '  When  *  kept  on  for  anodier 
twelvemonth,  the  age  at  which  they  are  most  generally 
slaughtered,  tfab  cross  will  attain,  the  size  of  S5ibs.  per 
quarter,  and  yield  9lbs.  of  wool  to  the  fleece*.   Thia  wool 
is  allowed  by  the  staplers,  to  be  one  penny  per  pound  ai|* 
perior  to  that  of  the  Exmoor,  Hampton,  Sooth  Devoii^ 
and  Dartmoor  sheep ;  still  the  common  price  of  lOiL 
per  lb/  is  only  allowed  for  it.    In  the  yonng  wethers  of 
thts  breed,  the  loose  hi  is  stated  to  be  9lbs.  with  near  or 
k^liiey  fat  3  lbs.  on  each  side.  The  Urger  wethers  are  said  tci 
produce  ISlhs*  of  rough  fat,  and  kidney  fat  4U)s.  pcK  side. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  WrcftotA,  of  Clannaboroogli^  fiat  conSMd  Hi 
8heq)-«to€k  for  many  years  closely  to  the  new  Leicester^ 
and  which  he  runs  about  fire  to  the  acre.  His  lambs  fall 
about  the  25th  of  March,  are  shorn  the  June  following 
(being  previously  weaned)»  and  yield  about  one  pound 
and  a  half  per.  lamb.  All  his  male  lambs  remain  uncut 
uatil  OAobert  at  which  time  he  is  enabled  to  make  such  j^ 
sdeAion,  and  which  usually  consists  of  about  one-fifth  part 
of  the  male  lambs,  as.  seldom  disappoints  him  in  their 
issue.  He  does  not  think  that  so  late  a  castration  ma* 
terially  aSTe^b  the  growth  of  the  animal,  seeing  that  it  had 
met  with  no  check  from  the  operation  at  a  more  tender 
age.  These  wethers^  at  18  months,  weigh  22  lbs.  per 
quarter,  and  will  yield  7  lbs.  of  wool  each,  at  the  average 
price  of  JO^.  per  lb.  Their  rough  hi  is  stated  at  lOlbt. 
with  Qear  or  kidney  fat  4  lbs.  on  each  side. 

Mr.  Sweet,  of  North  Tawton,  prefers  the  new  Leicester, 

with  which  he  has  stocked  for  some  years  j  his  ordinary 

Itifit  is  about  160,  ninety  of  which  are  supposed,  annually, 

io  lamb,  which  makes  his  sheep-stock,  between  April  and 

the  middle  of  August,  amount  to  about  250  head ;  besides 

SbCKf  he  has  four  cows,  with  a  proportionable  number  of 

jhonct  for  his  arable  hnd,  where  he  cultivates  annually 

aboikt  ten  acres  of  turnips,  and  .which,  with  his, 65  acres 

of  grass«>land,  enables  him  to  carry  his  young  sheep 

through^  the  winter,  in  such  a  state  of  fbrwardnesa  as  to 

^l.his  wethers  at  eighteen  months  old,  averaging  20  lbs. 

.per  quarter,  and  yieldmg  61bs.  of  unwasliied  wool  to  the 

-fltectf.   .A  cross  of  this  breed,  with  abo«t  half  Bampton, 

.it  conceived  to  agree  faetjter  vrith  the  soil  and  circum- 

.Stances  of  the  country.    This  animal  is  unquestionably 

Jurdier  than  i^he  new  ijeicester  i  but  by  the  introduAion 

iof  the  latter  UQod,'tlie  Bam^on  comes  sooner  to  market, 

«and«t  M  months  will  weigh  24  lbs.  per  quarter,  and  7  lbs. 

of  woq1|«o  diie  fleece. 

MSTJtICT 
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DISTRICT    FlI. 


With  very  little  exception,  the  Dorset  seems  to  be  the 
prevailing  she^p,  at  least  among  the  generality  of  farmers 
in  this  di&triA.  These  are  found  to  depasture  upon  the 
Black  Down  hills,  ths  heights  of  Farway,  North  and 
S«uth  Leigh,  Sidbury,  Harpford,  and  all  along  the  com- 
mons and  high  grounds  bordering  upon  Dorsetshire. 

In  the  rtch  valley  of  the  Axe,  and  through  all  the  finer 
pastures  in  the  district,  the  same  varieties  occur  as  have 
been  already  noticed.     The  South  Down  breed  have  been 
tried  on  a  small  scale,  but,  after  a  few  years,  their  frame 
becomes  much  enlarged,  and   they  throw  off  a   much 
stronger  and  coarser  fleece  than  when  first  brought  into 
the  country.     Here  the  praftice  of  washing  the  sheep» 
previously  to  shearing,  begins  generally  to  prevail.    This 
has  been,  at  length,  suggested  by  the  difference  in  the 
price  which  the  wool-buyers  make  between  wool  in  the 
yoak  and  washed  wool,  it  being  no  less  than  50  per  cent. 
even  in  the  Dorset  wool  \  and  although  it  is  not  so  much^ 
yet  it  is  greatly  more  than  proportionable  in  the  coarser 
fleeces,  besides  the  over-weight  of  5  per  cent,  before  men-  ^ 
tioned.    The  fat  wethers  of  the  Dorset  sheep,  at  two 
years  old,'  with  advantage  from  the  time  of  being  lambed 
till  just  before  harvest,   will  average  about   18 lbs.   per 
quarter,  and  $  lbs.  of  washed  wool  to  the  fleece.    This 
wool  in  the  yoak,  seldom  sells  for  more  than  1/.  per 
pound ;    whereas,    when    washed,    it   as   usually  com- 
mands 1/.  6d.    The  weight  of  a  fleece  in  the  yoak,  is  to 
the  same  fleece  when  washed,  as  six  and  three-quarters 
to  five ;  and  the  consequent  value  is  as  6/.  9  if.  to  7  j.  6i/« 
per  fleece.    This  has,  at  length,  been  made  evident  to 
the  farmers,  who  now  willingly  agree,  that  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  w^h  short-wooUed  sheep  before  shearing,  but 
to  sell  th^  long  and  coarse  supied  fleeces  in  the  yoak*    A 

rule 
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rule  is  stated  to  be  in  use  among  the  sheep-graziers  in  A€ 
county,  for  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  mutton  from 
the  live  weight  of  the  sheep.  This  is  done  by  multip^ring 
the  live  weight  by  fivey  and  dividing  by  nine:  should  the 
sheep  be  very  fat,  divide  by  eight.  In  general^  eight — 
five  may  be  about  the  mark.  The  result  of  the  preceding 
details  on  this  subjefli  willj  when  collefted  together^  ap- 
pear to  be  as  follows : 
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Exmoor,  horned,  white  legs  and  ficeO 

;.    it. 

/.  J. 

with  a  moderately  long  staple  ofV 

30 

15 

7 

yoak 

0  10 

5  10 

7- 

5  12* 

wool,  p^e        -        -        -        -    3 

Dartoioor,  ditto,  ditto 

30 

16 

8 

ditto 

0  10 

6     8 

H 

6 

Mi 

South  Deron  Nott«  with  brown  face? 

•^n 

2o 

}0 

ditto 

0  10 

8    4 

sod  legs,  long  wool,  pure      -       J 

%jKJ 

Bampton  Nott,  white  face  and  legs,  7 

20 

22 

C>\ 

ditto 

0  10 

5    5 

10 

7 

IT 

fhort  wool,  pure        -        -        -     j 
Ngigbhaur. 
Dorset,  horned,  white  face  and  legs,; 
short  wool,  pure        -        -        -     ,, 

32 

28 

8 

ditto 

0  10 

6    8 

24 

18 

5 

witshed 

1     6 

7    e 

Ditto,  crossed  with  Exmoor      - 

18 

18 

5\ 

ditto 

1     4 

7     S 

9 

6 

15  t 

J)jttafit. 

South  Down  pure     -        -        -        - 

24 

18 

S 

ditto 

2    4 

7    0 

Ditto,  crossed  with  new  Leicester    - 

l.eicester,  old,  crorsed  with  Bampton 

24 

30 

10 

yn;ik 

0  10 

8    4 

Ditto^         du.       do.      withLxmoof 
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6i 

tihto 

0  10 

5    5 

Ditto,        new,   pure        .        -         - 

18 

22 

ditto 

0  10 

5    5\ 

Ditto,         do.  crossed  with  Dartmoor 

Ditto,         do.       do.    with  Eunoor 

24 

18 

6 

ditto 

0  lO 

5    0 

Ditto,         do.  4th  do.  with  South  Devon 
Ditto,         do.  1st  do.  with  ditto 

!30 

20 

8* 

ditto 

0  10 

7     1 

18^ 
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ditto 

0  10 

5    5 

Ditto,         do.  crossed  with  Rampton 

20 

24 

8 

ditto 

0  10 

6    8 

IS 

8 

21 

Ditto,         do.      do.    withCotswold 

18 

19 

7 

ditto 

0  10 

5  10 

9 
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I€ 

Ditto,         do.      do.            do. 
Merino,  crossed  with  R.yland    - 

90 

25 

9 

ditto 

0  10 

7    € 

13 

8 

*1 

24 

15 

«i 

dit:o 

2    9 

18  e\ 

Ditto,         do.            do.    -       -'      - 

24 

15 

5 

ditto 

3     0 

\5    0 

Ditto,     first  cross  with  Exmoor 

~ 

5 

washed 

2     S 

10    0 

Ditto,     second  do.  with  do.     *• 

5 

ditto 

2    9 

13     9 

Ditto,      third  do.  with  do. 

5 

ditto 

S     5 

17     I 

' 

*  The  washed  wool  of  all  the  long-coated  sheep,  is  sold  from  14^  to  LS^L  per  pounds 
f  These  sheepare  not  sent  to  the  forests. 

Jin  mbst  cases  of  a  cross  with  the  new  Leicester,  upon  lon^;'  fulWUeeced  abeep«  a- 
ciency  of  wool  i»  obsenrabU  u&der  the  belly  and  breait  of  the  animaL 

SECT. 
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A  smAix  snug  breed  of  Jsorses,  berwecii  tliq'pack  and 
larger  cart  iuirscs,  arc  gcttin{r  much  i» .  use  in  di&reot 
|iArtc  of  the  count};.  The  former  are  ot(t  to  grass  aH  siim- 
metf  and  generally  wiotered  upon  very  coarse  liay :  so  tong 
1M  they  ure  kept  steadily  at  work,  tlicy  are  allowed  aboic 
half  a  peck  «f  oats  \iot  Irorse  daily,  but  as  the  work  abaiea 
their  9llow%ince>of  com  is  lessened  also.  When  the  day^ 
•«rt>rk  is  over^  which  is  generally  performed  hi  cnc  journey 
^  ei|7lit«  or  nine  h^r»,  in  summer  chcy  are  returned  tp 
the  field;  and  in  winter  racked  up  with  the  sort  of  Iiay  ivdt 
ootit^li  or  ptih-atiw^y  OTi  vhfrh  btoo  commonly 'the  dise» 
'CttunodiMo  tho  smw-yard €o  takj, their xrlianoe  wkh afar 
liet-n\Bd  cattle-  '    .  -./.•.■*' 

Thi«  treatment,  though  general  in  many  pacts  of  ithr 
county,  is  fortunately  ndt  without -exception,  a^  fhay.hr 
'  ethiced  ftxMYi  the  re^litknn  dbserred  in  the  horse  «se»* 
IslfShinefit  at  Ugbrook.  "^fhere  (he  pkasonMe  and  spoit^ 
«Rg  hones,  ss  well  as  thode  demoted  to  the  fcibeunof  the 
fthH}  vre, under  a  gysteinof  ^et^^-dvfferentwniagcment* 
7mA  thlit  bottomed  on-  ^ifenuine  «nid  xmssMot  economy. 
Large  quantities  of  fern  aroV^^tiaVly  mourn  in  the  park, 
and  neatly  stacked  up  for  use  at  a  conTcnient  distance  from 
the  stables.  The  horses  "nfe  l^pt  constantly  littered  win« 
tcr  and  summer,  with  a  bed  of  this  fern  or  straw.  In 
summef»  tares,  clotef,  •Ap^^mss  tnt>#n  in  tlie  ptaMations, 
arc  given  with  regular  stated  feeds  of  dry  meat,  consisting 
tit  torn  mixed  wkh  fifechfrlTof'wheator  barJey,  projxirly 
cleansed  and  sifted,  of  cnt  hitf  or  sn*aw«  'Itifis  tmttifHc 
hzt  had  so  good  an  tfkR  tn'the  hcighfooorhood,  that  Mw 
tif  Ziord  ClifFord*9  tenants,  and  many  others^  perhaps  ndt 
«b  Bieiy  to  be  ioftuenced  by  his  Leri^hip's  re<^inmeikla- 

llf£V02fO  A  a  tions^ 
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tionsi  are  at  this  time  no  less  devoted  to  tlie  considerate 
task  of  seeing  their  horses  fed  with  short  meat,  and  being 
well  eleaned  and  attended  after  the  labour  of  the  daj^  than 
is  Lord  Clifford  hir^iself  i  hence  the  irresistible  influeneieof 
.  perseverance  and  example  on  all  laudable  occasions. 

la  the  less  hilly,  parts  of  the  county,  where  one  and  two 
horse  carts  are  more  commonly  in  use,  a  larger  breed  than 
those  above  noticed  is  preferred*  These  are  generally 
racked  up  in  the  winter  with  white  pea«straw,  or  clover 
hay,  and  with  an  ordinary  allowance  of  from  ont  quarter 
to  half  a  peck  of  corn  per  day,  may  be  thought  to  re- 
ceive somewhat  better  usage  than  the  common  pack* 
horse. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Axmioster,  waggons  are  be»- 
cdming  very  general,  and  where  some  very  good  horse* 
teams  were  observed  ^  but  a  species  of  carelesaiess  was 
ootieed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Honiton  among  the  farm 
lervaiitsi  which  calk -for  the  severest  reprobation :  this 
consisted  in  suffering,  thfe  hones  to  depasture  for  several 
days|  and  even  weeks  together,  with  the  collar  upon  their 
neck  and  ahoulders.  This  insufferable  iudolcnce  affords 
little  reasoft  to  suppose  that  much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
deaning  or.dressing  famwhomes^  after  the  ocxlinary  cxer- 
tiosis  and  labours  of  the  day. 


SJBCTS/IV.  AKO  V.-r'MU(.£8  AND  ASSEg. 

Thkre  are  several  mules  apd  asses  constantly  employed 
in  the  south  and  western  partsiof  the  county,  in  packing 
sand  from  the  sea^side  to  the  distance  of  several  miles  in 
the  interior.  Whatever  may  be  the  size  c;f  the  horse  or 
mule,  by  the  side  of  which  the  patient  ass  issccn a^ipiing 

*  with 
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wft^  iiit'lood,  he  doetnmt  a{ipear  to  be  less  bortbenctf  or 
even  carrying  a  pfaportioAable  weight  with  either  of  thea* 
However  trifling  the  first  cost  of  the  2m  may  be,  whidi 
rarefy  exceeds  *Z5  or  30/.  it  is  unquestionably  a  valuable 
aatmai.  lit  summeri  it  chiefly  subsists  rn  the  tops  and 
secd^tems  of  thistles,  and  at  all  times  collc6h  its  food  from 
the  way-side,  in  the  fields,  along  tl^e  hedge-rows,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  i»  scarcely  possible  to  be  felt  2S  an  ex^ 
pense  by  its  o\mer.  This  animal  lives  -to  a  considerable 
age,  as  is  evident,  from  the  little  mortality  seen  or  heard 
vf  among  the  many  used  in  these  ports  of  the  county.*-* 
The  mule  appears  to  be  equally  hardy,  with  more  nppol 
i^ent. strength  and  aftivity  than  the  ass;  many  of  thesf 
latter  are  also  constantly  employed  in  tmnsporting  ^ea-sand 
to  the  interfor^  awl  whenever  a  gang  of  thi&  medley  arc 
met  with,  whctlier  light  or  burthcned,  the  mnle^ways  ap- 
pears in  much  better  condition,  and  for  mmv  lively  and 
aftivo  than  the  horst*.  The  common  price  of  this  animal  id 
fbout  15L  the  males  of  which  are  sometimes  castrated. 
They  are  doubtless  a  very  useful  animal,  of  much  aftivitf, 
strength)  and  duration,  and  are  very  eheaply  kept. 


SECT.  VI. HOGS. 

The  native  hog  of  this  country  grows  to  a  large  size, 
ttandf  high  upon  its  legs,  .lengthy,  of  a  large  and  coarse 
bone,  flat-sided,  and  in  its  store  state  seldom  seen  ia^sny 
thing  like  tolerable  condition  j  but  proper  time  being  al- 
lowed, will  commonly  fat  to  six  score  per  quarter.  Some 
improvements  have  been  made  in  this  animal,  by  a  cross 
with  the  Leicester  boar,  which  has  much  spread,  and  given 
a  roundness  to  its  frame,  with  a  proportionable  depth  of 

"*•  A  32  body  J 
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^9if  i  it&  \c^  have  also  bees  sIifMrtened»  a  finer  bone  pm>- 
dticed,  with  a  disposition  to  look  much  better  when  grow* 
\fi^  as  a  8tore>  and  to  feed  quicker  and  more  kindly  in  tkc 
ftj,  Bj  a  farther  cross  with  the  Chinese  breed,  these 
trosses  have  considerably  reduced  its  size,  but  the  advan** 
Hffts  accruing  therefrom,  are  the  constitution  and  habits 
tifi  profitable  animal,  wtighing,  when  18  months  old,  and 
fattened  to  its  frame,  from  16  to  ^0  score  per  hog« 

Tht  produce  of  the  native  hog,  crossed  with  the  Haoip* 
ihire  or  Leicester^  will,  if  fed  in  the  following  manner^ 
double  its  weight  in  about  12  weeks :  begin  witti  aboot 
two-thirds  of  boiled  or  steamed  potatoes,  and  one-third  of 
pease  and  barley  gro.und  in  equal  quantities  into  nieal»  well 
mixed  together^  The  itiess  must  b<;  seasoned  and  enrich* 
^  with  tiie  meal>  as  the  appetite  of  the  animal  may  re» 
quire,  and  when  fat,  he  will  be  found  to  have  consumed 
tfrom  14;  to  16  bushels  of  groutid  pease  and  barley.  This 
breed  again  crossed*  with  the  Chinese,  will  fatten  in  two* 
likirds  of  the  fimoi  when  it  will  be  found  to  have  nearly 
^  not  quite  doubl/^d  ks  weight  also. 

The  proportion  of  fat  to  leart,  or  in  other  words,  of  pork 
to  bacon,  in  the  above  breeds,  may  be  thus  stated  :  the 
native  country  hog,  wlien^w^U  fed,  will  produce  for  one 
pound  of  pork,  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  bacon.  This, 
crossed  with  the  Leicester  or  Hampshire  breed,  will  pro- 
duce for  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  pork,  one  pound 
^f  bacon.  This  cross  again  varied  by  the  Chinett,  IviU  in 
two^thirds  of  the  time,  pnodnte  for  two-thifds  o£d  j 
pf  porlc9  one  poiind  of  baeotk 


SECT. 
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.'      ;^  SECT,  Vll.— ^PXafeONS.     '"   "*    '     ^'^' 

TfliE  Circumstances  of  ttiis  county  aflWaTSuVlWW^ftlL' 
Aer  to  rtoark  on  tht  JFourtollowihgSeftiohi  <rf  tfiHCKiJ>i< 
tcr.  ft  aippears  by  no  means  ovcrttotkcd  trtth  dSviihOtWr 
pigeons,  but  a  few  wofds  on  t^at  subjcft  tnjfy  not 'i^petf 
altogether  unworthy  the  ftoticc  of  some  di^tatit+cticfeft5 
"These  birds  often  fly  to  a  great  disfancfe  fcr'ftidfWeai 
gnd'when  they  can  find  cofrt  to  cat,  seldom  pfl^^lip^ 
any  thing  else.  They  begin  to  eat  corn  aboijt  ibi  ttadm 
of  July,  and  rarely  want  the  same  food  at  the  ittiifk^,''% 
the  straw-yards' or  in  the  fields,  until  the' end  dfWlcf 
sowing,  which  is  about  Old  May-dayj  :lnd  which  incKcdes 
a  period  of  280  days,  or  better  than  three-qila(tter$  of  At 
year  i  the  rest  of  the  time  they  live  upon  the  seeds  of 
Weeds  and  bcntings*  It  is  somewhere  stated,  that  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Wales  there  are  20,000  dove-houses,  average 
ing  about  100  pair  of  old  pigeons.  We  will  take  this  es- 
timate at  three-fourths,  which  will  equal  1,125,000  pair 
of  dove-house  pigeons  in  England  and  Wales.  These,  to 
speak  moderately,  will  consume  (with  what  they  carry 
home  to  their  young)  one  pint  of  cprn  per  pair  daily,  and 
Which  for  140  days,  being  half  the  period  they  are  sup- 
posed to  subsist  upon  corn,  amounts  to  157,500,000  pints 
of  com  consumed  annually,  throughout  England  and  WaleSy 
by  these  voracious  and  insatiate  vermin,  for  in  no  other 
light  can  they  possibly  be  viewed  or  considered  by  the 
Agriculturist.  The  amount  and  value  of  this  consump^ 
ytion,  when  brought  into  bushels,  and  averaged  at  the  pre- 
sent price  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats»  beans  and  pease,  and 
assuming  that  an  equal  quantity  of  each  corn  is  thus  con- 
sumed (but  which  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  the  wheat 
tf  &ot  only  the  most  inviting,  but  by  far  the  mw  ezposc4 
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to  the  rtTiges  of  these  birds,  both  at  seed-time  add  pre- 
ceding hanrcM:)  will  stand  thus:  157,500,000  pints  => 
4,921,875  Winchester  bushels,  which  at  6  s.  per  bushel, 
tbr.pnesent  ai^erage  price  of  the  grain  and  puke  before 
CPusi^rated,  amounts  to  1,47^,562/.  lOs.  value  of  tbe 
a^icultural  produce  of  the  country  annually  consumed  in 
this  manner ;  a  circumstance  most  r^pedfuUy  submitted 
to^  the  consideration  of  the  HcHiourable  Board  of  Agri-- 
^tnre^  in  comparison  with  the  trye  and  natural  value 
f>f.  these  birds,  as  a  luxury  for  the  table,  their  dung 
for  the  use  of  dyers,  or  the  purposes  of  manure.  To  this 
IBkatement  is  to  be  added  the  irreparable  injury  they  com- 
init  in  j^ed-time,  picking  up  every  gx^ain  of  seed  wherever 
they  alight,  and  the  com  trod  under  and  also  beaten  out 
hf  their  wings  before  harvest*   . 


chak 
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^dlAP.   XV.' 

feURjAl  economy; 


SECT/  K---LABOttB. 


•  •.  U faas be«n  remarked  bj Mr.  Fraiery  undriie  A«tluN5 
«f-^)iis  RepQitiioost  CQtdisAly  agrce$  in  .the  otnervaltoili 
t^at  there  is  ao  opciini99  of  heart  and  mildness  of  ^)l^ 
racier  in  the  inhabtt>rn|s  jef  Devonshtre^  which  proteW/ 
isi;a0t  to  be  excelled  in  any  part  of  England,  A  general 
mlianitf  of  manners,  and  desire  to  please  and  meet  tfat 
wishes  of  the  stranger,  prevail  among  all  clittses  of  the 
commuoity,  frott  the  peer  to  the  peasant ;  even  in,  thoap 
who  compose  thp  lower  ^oifder  of  society,  and  amonc 
whom  we  are  to  fiod  both  male  and  fes^le  servant$. 

&rt«Nytr.— *^These  are  formed  and  instruAed  in  a  wzj 
perhaps  more  prevalei^t  in  this  county  tha^  i^  ^^y  other 
of  the  United  Kingdpnw.  The  A£^  of  th^  43d  of  £11* 
sabeth,  forms  the  basts  for  the  education  and  tbjc  train* 
ing  which  farmers'  seifvaiH^.  generally  receive  in  this 
county^  and  that  in  the  jBtf^e  ^nd  condition  of  parish  ap* 
prenticc'v  Some  difference  of  opinion  was  met  with  in 
the  course  of  the  Surl^eyj  as  to  the  general  utility  of  this 
system,  but  the  reasons  stated  for  its  continoanc^«appcar* 
ed  fo  much  tooutwe^h-Mrl^t  was  'lirged  against  it».  that 
in  the  jivig^nexu  of  the  |5^rv?yor,:j>e  jsan.neiltbcr  withhold 
his  con^inrrepce  to  thejgpner^l  principji^«  ^r  forbear  to 
rcc^^ica^l  its,  a^pptioftOR  jP^ hfp.  gaif^s  offSi^lsMMi-  -  Thif 
A  a  4  general 
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general  assent,  howeveri  he  wishes,  with  all  sobmissiQtfy 
to  accompany  with  the  following  observations. 

The  A£t  above  mcntiDne^t  jD^ISikAs  the  occupier  of 
10/k  per  annum  to  the  receiving  regularly  in  rom,  a  parish 
apprentice.  The  v^ Uie  of  sticl^  an  occopation  at  the  time 
luch  an  A&  was  passed,  was  justly  considered  commensv'^ 
rate  with  the  liability  to  lugh  a.  burthen  i  and  akhoQgh 
from  the  decreased  value  in  the  circulating  medium  since 
that  period,  the  mf|gisti^es.w]Il  rarctljf  jsubmit  to  the  im* 
posing  of  an  apprentice  where  the  occnpation  amouats  to 
iMsttkm  iol'  ptf'iknmtn^  still  iin'tlMie  days,  andiriicre 
lliere  i^  crfifen  a'hotise  full  of  children  R> 'dorse  ted^  pro* 
▼Mvfdr,  cfV^A^this  statidaiid  of  liaiMli^  seems  to  prasi  to6^ 
lbrd>  vmA  to  r^^uire  a  farther  extetAon. 
^  The  manner  too  in  which  the  females  are  somelHile^ 
•«6ittM,  t-eqtiires  that  Sdnie  fattW"  regulations  should  be 
made  to  soften  the  «everity^of  tbeir  ser^tBde.  Scraptti^ 
Hne  fo^9,  htti^f  an^'{)ranlsv't«minjf;'<}Mr  u^tngtf  lAd 
JMIn|!  diklg^pdH,  is  at  best  iMit  -a  ¥t^sf»-bf^t)iti«,  tmd  e 
feeble  «fi^ft  of  Ma^tUe  SMHgOt.^  Vrtia^'can  »  ftMiate 
jchild  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years  be  expe^ed  to  per- 
ftrtti  iriAl  a  niitttock  br*shiaf<lf  or'how  will^sbe  be  able 
fo  poi^>  at*  Mieend  of  a  duhg^rk,  wj  rtasQnaMd 
weilght,  so  as  to  lift*  it  into  the  deng^-pots 'slung  upon  the 
horses'  backs,  for  hacking  out  Mtk  manure  to  the  distmnt 
pttrtsof  the  farm?  £t^  driyiiig  the  horses  after  they  are 
httded^  b  t^  no  means  an  etifplbyment  proper  for  such 
girls>  being  altogether  incompatible  wkh  tfae  household 
and  more  dMiesti^  ckitieft  they  ought  early  to  be  made 
xeqoainted  whh. 

Kothii^  can  fjii^ty  be  ttrjjtfd  ^gidnst  the  treatment  of 
Ae  boys,"  Vhosc  tnstruOioti  ^nd  setviees  are  rendered 
tiiore  SBftspblitj  and  better  tihdeftSttdod :'  th^r- morals  are 
better  oM^'affdMilt  fti^^^'itAeiiy^pnese^v^  there 

'-^'    ::  '"»"•-'  could 
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9a(iuUiUl|r<ii  Immuc.  B<pys;»o:jtniined  and  iimna^ififc 
wMmallff  hmtattojmUu  ihb'hcsc  termite  and  tolpiMtt 
a^  MbMu  untf  1i^  kboafers  ^ifiei^aA*!^.^.  but  lite 
girki  €ooAliitiiairtyi.fomaa)and^ 
^M«n#i  and  in  whkh  thefwdtkiuMr  tlwf  vto  niotJiemt 
after  to  be  continuedi  cannot  well  be  suppnedtb  kaai 
AUidhetiMilaiiOK  br<4eiim  to  aaietliDUieaa;  hmmj/te^ 
fidiiare  cmbcxim^  arr  fimndd^  and  ^ndbick/l^  iilMiam 
It^Mnatet  their  Mrvkude»  -  bat  wttiitlit  ^  tbrnrhMwrng  4Kk 
qjilred  in  it  those 'domestie  qaaUfiafionaupDa#i4oki7t^ 
^bkifort  of  a  yMsint  liMnily  jo  ettemiill7:4ltpend.  >  *  j:.  / 
^<-triie genemlrale  in  hiring aenmtft»  is  to  engage tirai 
A>Chritima«^  tp  cottie  bome  the  Lady^y  foUoWpgt  aaA 
ft^ledntitftte  in  serfioe  until  tlM  tiaw  twelneflhouk  'Shn 
nsual  wages  to  the  head  man,  or  wW>  is:  lOA  pcrSUBain» 
irMi.boardi  ara^ing^  and  lodging;  Thteinfmoridep^ftn 
anems  of  his  cstabUsimicnt  are  often  filkd  iby.pnrii  ap^ 
p^cnticd* 

,   '  •        *  •  *        *    «        .  ■*» " 

The  wages  of  the  out-door  labourer  is  7j.  per  week» 
winter  and  summer,  and  from  a  quart  to  three  pints  of 
drink  daily ;  even  m  hay-time  and  harvest,  these  wages 
ave  not  tncreasedi  althou^  the  additional  extortions  at 
those  seasons  are  amply  compensated  by  board,  and  varj^ 
extraordinary  drinks  and  sittings  6vcr  ale  and  elder.  Td 
these  wages  must  be  added  tlie  standing  supply  of  breads 
corn ;  of  wlieat  at  6'  ?.  and  barley  at  3/.  per  bushel.  About 
a  score  perches  of  dunged  land  is  ofttn  supplied  by  the 
farmer  to  cacli  pcasani  family,  for  the  pur|>ose  of  planting 
potatoes,  at  from  6d  to  S</.  p6r  perch.  This  proves  It 
0iost  valuable  resource,  as  the  labourer  is  thereby  enabled 
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riafu%  ibovt  the  btHer  end  •£  urittec^fMul  ivbtii;<(u;r4« 
bwwim  a  VBQC  fast  tomfiirtaiblr  ioddgeB«!fa~itk«s  cpone 
«f  the  ensuiof  ■vmnicr.  lo-  aotoe  •|Mut^r:irf  4be .  iwnlf « 
HMWiiufiiily  wnoiig  th&JHiiftUer  mxnpim^cufsmd  .p£  7  ^^ 
ptrj#0dC)  the  woHuMaais^fontcntrto  recam  %t*s6(L  tiMlt 
AiK^aitititcmBnB*  .  ..r.j.  v.  >  ?(* 

i|  iono  uimial  pri£)ici  in  the  Jioithcniiii^rweMvm 
fgiMof'the  oomcj,  Sbr.  9:  laboarer  €o  jcoler.liie  hancstn 
field*ibr  oncidajr  onlf  fi>r  his  drink  andboani  s  -  b^t  whbiil 
pDtfviio^  that  s|. the  Ckrxstmas  feUoviitg  he  shall  •  be  ia^ 
irited  to  a  bai;vcit  fix>Uc.  at  the  fariii6r!»  bcKMC^  tod  which 
iBifcat^Mason  (as  befiore- observed)  comiiiuc^.ibr  serftal 
Affft  t^fetfaer.  This  custom;  for  obvious  rcas(»S|  has  jbioeo 
meatlf  aboKthcd  m  the  South  HaDQ9»  and  io.  the  country, 
aomid  Exeter.  .  In  the  krge  trading  towns  aiyd  their  .vici* 
aitfii'  the  price  0f  labour  increases  with  the  demand,  and 
dwicaicity  of  Jiands  there  may  occasionally  be  in  such 
places.  These  people  have  frequently  been  observed  to 
be  more  destitute  of  the  permanent  supplies  and  comforts 
of  life»  than  the  peasantry  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of 
thebsd. 

MIC£  OS  LABOUR. 

,  Tb^  price  of  labour  has  certainly  jaot  kept  pace  with  the 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  money  within  the  last  20  years. 
Thisy  boweve<»  seems  in  a  great  measure  compensated  by 
the  general  custom  of  the  country,  in  supplying  the  la- 
bourers with  bread-corn  below  the  market  price.  Add  to 
this  the  accommodation  received,  and  which  is  becoming 
ftiU  more  general,  of  the  labourer  procuring  potatoe  ground 
firom  his  employer^  and  the  regular  resources  of  subsist- 
ence 
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ence  ffJt  tbp  pea«mt  fkxplAj,  ^UrWi  appMr  nxf  t^Af  m 
be  quc$tioo«4*    •      •'"    !     -o     ;•   ,•  •  . -.    -.-.ro.. 

To  prevent  any  abusgroC;  the .  indulgqupe^iBwyigi^f-^ 
qiiaDt|t7.x)f J  wheat  or.^aq-ley^tbat  tp^j-be  issuo4'to.affmn 
9att  family  jof  fa«r  or ^Yfiii?  il«i0ber»  if  U^gcucn^  -cflB^ 
Lated  tot  c(iQ;^st  ^f  two.b»|f)i^)s  of  barlejTj  or  qv^of  whutft 
monthly.    ^     ,.       ..  (,.  .•  ^-  .    .     ..t  .^  '.• 

The  latK)tirer  occasif^^ly  ^copteyedj  oo^  resid^spHi  mA 
harriag  ^  bepeiic  frocL  potatoe- ground,- 4»r€WiV'9^ ^9:^ 
duced  price^  usually  rioqi^iafs !/•  44/.  pevday  wi4^ 4wd(i» ^ 

Hours  of  Workf  and  stinted  Labour  perfmned for  a  QnfA^ 
Work. — The  hours  of  work  are  from  seven  to  twelve^  and 
irom  one  to  b^wefo.fi^.and  %\^  Even  in^mnfofirvlien 
at  day-work)  the  labo^ver  is;.frequcfitly  m^  on  jhjif.wv 
home  with  l^ts  tools japp^  hia  back  thus. early  in  tj^ew^H 
ing.  Tbi^  does  nQt  ^ife  fo  much  from  absokite  idleiyni 
as  the  custom  of^.  the  xountry,  the  d^s,;  yvfifi: ,  bciog 
gcnendly  adnut^d^to  consist  of  a  certain  pclpu  or-ppi^ 
tionof  bbpor^  as  per  examples  thrashing,  of  af  ipndi 
wheatj  the  straw  of  whicb^  when  combcd-jpta  reed,r  aMl 
make  fivq bfmdles  of  :Sil81bsu  each;-  of  b^ciqs  fl^4ti||i|r^ 

which  sbaU.make  twelii;e  bund)^  of  So  lbs.^qb  I .  <^ 
the  stiaw  of  whicji  sJ^lLmake  \S  bundles  of  40U>s^eac}i^ 
When  working  to  tb^  coppices  or  woodlaiHls*  M^ng  b^tfb 
previoudy  provided,  or  that  they  iran  be  tak^  out  of  the 
stuff  felled »  the  cutting  and  ti(nng.of  one  hxu^dr^bfgpu 
u  considered  a  day's  work  ^  bu,t  wheq  bands  avc  to  be  pro- 
cured by  the  labourer,  90  faggots;  when  brosbu^-or 
trimming  up  the.  hedgp-rows,  apd  that  the  bands  a«e  tg^bf 
found  by  the  labourer,  60  faggots;  -cutting an^tkiiDf 
furze  in  a  brake,  lOOiaggots;  but  when  thf  foots  of 
jthe  frirze  are  to  be  gi^ibb^  tip^  £0  faggots ;  whon  iktt 
labourer  do^Qot^tie  up  th^  grubbed,  furze,  cr  makftgooA 
as  he  goes,  100  faggots ;  but  when  those  already  grubbed 

are 
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mtidHk  tMkSra  Vfid  l9ottiia»  tbe*^ggi9fs ;  ^  ^  of  wfifcft 
■re  fO|>posed  to  be  tied  with  a  single  band.  Bjpreading  40 
IWMlpk  <^MiMislieS)  bim-i^dtild  mf^mgs;  diihg,  Xc.  laid 
ieMi  Hf  the  dhtatice  of  twd'potes  a-{hrti  and  to  nuke  the 
frtMTe  0Mt  '^gttlarij,  whether  thSfk  or  ^in,  is  cdnsidered 
a'dlVf%  #orie«-  -When  these  heaps  are  to  he  mitcd»  ciiop- 
ped,  and  turned  over  before  spreading,  30  of  them  are 
4nl)r  MfMeisA  }f6hctpit^ht  a  dif%  'wbftc.  Grippmg» 
{MtttfrAigy'  tfnildttg  o]^  or  hoUo^-^rains^  form  so  amaS  at 
pe#tti>^'^  fhelkbb(!ir  of  the  eotmtry,  that  no  pnrttcular 
itandtrd  is  as  yet  fixed  to  such  emplovments  for  a  day's 

(JWWii^/'illtti^/'ftf-R^  of 

&SMgA  ^cfinSvely  attached  to^  fiirtli^i  but  ^ctt  snch 
hate  becurredi'the  tnost  ^tibstahtialb^cffis  hate  resulted. 
in  these  ^sris,  !t  Has  been  usuirt  tti  'appotdob  t6  each  cot- 
l^fei  a  ^IBtieticy  tf  garden  groihiff  tor  \)otatoes  ahd  other 
vef[ttaMes^'i<bl*  the  use  of  tlic  family?' Witft- the  tiddition  rf 
(be  Wfl  of  a  pig.  The  rent  dr  tompSnsatroh  fbr  &uch  te- 
aeunnts  ai*e'¥ario<is  \  but  in  gcneriT'  may  be  averaged  at 
nttfettf  «hof  f  of  40/.  per  annum.  '  "TPhe  rttit  of  the  cottage 
ii'sitiall  patch  of  garden-gromid  'for  pot.herbs*  only, 
be  eakea  through  the  eounty  at  about  30/.  per  an- 
Mrii.  The  wmnt,  howerer,  of.  c^mfbrtaUe  habitations 
feoeralty  Ttt  the  poor,  and  ihe  nccAsity  of  crowding  two, 
ftiid  setaMtimes  more  f^ttliies  into  the  skiHt  hovel,  with 
fhe  deposition  unhappily  manifested,  to  hi  such  as  are  in 
|hc  vicinity  or  in  View  of  gentlemen's  reslaences  go  to  de- 
caff has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  *  the  want  of  pp- 
y«tetio<k  in  many  parts  of  the  county/  '^his  evilliasbcea 
Hiucfl  promoted  by  land-agents,  on  a  pretext  that  the 
cMat9l  aft  doRTUmb^ed  with  ttfttiec^bsatyfiuildiogs  (a  poliit 
la  oeker  respcAt  well  foun4ed}/a)id  tixari'ttdnced  popu- 
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nucE  (uin^visioMs. 


^piky  ioitingiia  tbe  mioAds  of  itauiy  ^•tfaen  mmi'  fihact 
Ivith  a  cembinatkki  of:  otlicr  eaten  afanadyr,Birtiil»  in 
«CtaDU]7»  in  310^7 -yaru  otpaUo  of >aflttpdii%m  ilwirftoabli 
Mrpliis.flf  breacMmin  Ibr  expdrtiliqttt  beoiml  barcfylMpMl 

•d  tiic  supply  o^  ittclf.  ....,!.  , //  . : 

• '.'  •« 

•  The  oDflUBtoii  potke  r^f.  lipef>  si«k]B|f  t^«?oAU»  iii  Aoot 
K)jr«  per  score  )  trait  om  month  oldy  |44  f«r4(p;:)  ^)dik 
mtid  green  becon^  io  tlie  seisoAfor  duriiig^^iLfeisliki'MA 
ptatoei  fron  SiL  to  is*  per  .boskel« 


PVEU 


i  J 


WhcntfaefDOOTB  kithis<oii«tv]r«se»tt6i^gmriidi»' 
taacCfOr  areothtvwiae  not  found  oqoat  to^he^BoiaDdfar 
fad,  the  defioirnqr  >•  made  op  iijr  copse  and  iaJHtawx 
iKOod,  Wdshy  Newcastky  s&d  coal.ffisai  ske  ooutjrof 
fiomcmet.  The lurf  or  peat,  ccstsiittie-iHDsc than  tiiela** 
Isour  cf  paring  or  digging,  and  bringing  btOie.  "Eho^i^ 
^ts  will  cost  about  IS/.  Qi,  per  faondred^  at  the^oottes^ 
■house.  Thepe  haie  risen  fiftj  per  oent.^sn  tbeir  'prtot 
within  the  last  12  or  14  years.  Many  causes  have  ob- 
oioosiy  concurred  to  this  end,  and  wych^froostbe  peciliar 
oircomstanccsof  tbe  rimes,  have  beeDntitrhf ^lofjonlblr 
tpfc  individuids,  or  even  tbe  govcwmieik  of  th««ciittsitry,  «o 
remedy.  An  unnecessary  consumption  of  vooiI'vrMsteo^ 
ever,  observed  in  the  open  fire-places  in  farm-houses,  but 
vlndhit  isprcsonafcdHnight  be  dmcbdit^mrillnilif  tiib^ui- 
«odiifthHi  *of  CoBBt  fi.ooifenl'^^  cottage '(Mas^  or  cMWe 
•fnUf  ^^onooiady  atel  fcrlupa  iiK>re  afpvopsuM^'  uoawi 

1«rhe« 
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Whai€OiI.«r  oioii  'k  any  mhftw^mai  by  the  hdnibi^ 
laatti  it « in  na  caie  Html  ,to  YAxsmi  er  mii^it  wkh  cby^ 
in  the  mmua  praOwd  in  8wth  Wd«s.  the  price  of 
SqadcrlMirf^er  NewcatkU  oodt  in*  the  tca^imts,  is  osualif 
ahoof  S/«  6iL  the  hcepaltdouUe  Winehester.  measure^ — 
The  Welsh  coal,  carrying  much  in  its.  <|vality,  may  be 
stateH  to  average  generally  about  2j.  ^i.  same  measure. 
These  latter  are  sold  by  the  quarteicof  16  single-heaped 
Winchesters. 

Ill  the  ^country  'bordariag  upon  Somersetshsre  and  Dor- 
M^«lar|^anpply  ofeoal  is  brought  from  the  Mendip- 
Uib»  and  told  at  2/.  I0d.thc  aacfei6f  one  hondred  weight 
and  a  qn^cr.  There  nsoally  exists  a  diiercacc  of  from 
8/  to  ISd.  per  quarter,  between  the  price  of  coal  at  Top- 
sham  and  at  Exeter.  The  chief  supply  of  the  country  de- 
pendant  on  these  coal-yards,  is  consequently  drawn  from 
.the  finiDcrpbce;  andwliere  thepriceof  coal  in  the  latter 
•end  of  OAoberlast, was  21^.  per  quarter.  It  is  supposed 
tbir  Honiton  and  its  neighbourhood  are  equally  sappUel 
with  Somenet  and  Newcastle  coal.  All  the  trading  and 
tmndfafturing  towns^  as  well  as  the  rural  inhabitants,  draw 
limir  supply  of  fiiel  from  these  sources,  bot  of  which,  in  its 
fartkobr  mode  of  a(>plicatton,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
«iy  cifcumstance  of  management  deserving  particular  im^ 
tloe. 

Large  quantities  of  c^w  and  horse*dung  are  annoally 
fsAcred  by  the  pooe  from  off  Northam-burrows :  this  is 
4hried  and  laid  by  for  wimer  friel,  and  by  the  inhabiuati 
is  called /Ammwi- 

.  \4n.imrtmU'di^iHm  U  Thsa»nj.-^W€  must  iidt,  how- 
ever, condnde  this  Ghifiter  without  stating,  that  the  bw^. 
jJDSss  (far  as  soeh  in  some  ^mtf  o£  t)^  €00ttty,  it  $€€Vfm 
to  be  almost  exclusively  praAiacd)  of  shcep-stealii^  n 
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carfied  on  to  a  most  atrocious  extent,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  forests  of  Ezmoor  and  of  Dartmoor.  A 
well  attested  h6k  states/ tQilt.<^Anner  lost  in  the  course 
of  five  years^  no  less  than  108  sheep  from  o£F  the  former 
of  these  vrastes-^  'and  it  is  no  uncommon  cske  for  farmers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  moors  to  lose  20  sheep  in 
the  course  of  a  season.  Not  in  depredations  upon  sheep 
only  are  these  excesses  carried,  but  to  so  great  a  height  is 
thieving  arrived  at,  that  neighbours  are  frequently  detefl** 
od  in  robbing  each  other  of  potatoes  whilst  yet  in  the 
ground.  To  put  some  check  to  these  enormities,  an  atso- 
wMon  has  been  formed  in  the  aei;^ibouritood  oF'Bidc- 
§mi,  wad  this  wsU  most  probaUy  be  smmttOomtdbf 
in  tlwMimty. 
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POLITICAL '^CONOMK: 

emCTMSTANCES  r)E1»£Nt)ENr  ON  ttClStilTlTB 


SECT.  !••:— ROADS. 


HAD  dietoirfb  of  tiib  tsbvb»r.htmLidiatt,m^kf 

ricat  they  would  have  been  found  txtiMam^  tke 
courses  in  all  cases  where  they  might  lead  in  their  general 
diredioni  towards  the  point  assigned  for  carrying  them* 
In  doing  this,  infinitoLy  more  judgment  would  have  been 
displayed,  and  a  far  greater  benefit  secured  to  posterity, 
than  in  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  original  pro- 
jedors  of  some  of  the  most  important  and  most  frequented 
roads  in  this  country.  This  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  road  between  Barnstable  and  Chumleigh,  which,  in- 
stead of  being  conduced  through  the  valley  of  theTaw^ 
is  carried  over  the  highest  brows  of  the  river  hills,  where 
the  traveller  is  unceasingly  compelled  to  ascend  and  de- 
scend the  sharpest  hills  in  the  country.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  road  between  Bidefbrd  and  Torrington,  by 
the  great  omission  of  its  not  being  carried  along  the  foot 
of  the  river  hills,  and  through  the  valley  of  the  Torridgc 


In  addition  to  the  first  error,  in  thus  unnecessarily  con- 
ducting many  of  the  principal  roads  over  a  hilly  and  very 
atich  broken  country,  it  is  £uther  to  be  observed,  tjiat 
dm  lirnf  ilrr  rmiTr  have  by  no  means  that  width  pre- 
scribed 
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scribed  hf  hwi  and  required  for  the  accomxnodatioii  of 
the  public— ^90  es$entlal  to  the  giving  a  proper  form,  and 
afterwards  keeping  them  in  sufficient  repair.  The  conse* 
quence  is,  thai  these  narrow  ways  are  raised  so  high  in 
the  middle,  that  without  ^sides  or  bulwark  to  support 
them,  they  are,  in  a  short  time,  by  the  traffic  of  the  lime« 
carts,  bilged,  and  forced  out  upon  their  sides,  when  the 
only  passage  remaining  is  confined  to  a  narrow  ridge  on 
the  top  of  the  road,  but  which,  from  the  excessive 
coarseness  d(  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made,  is  sopn 
broken  into  so  many  boles  and  uneven  iiesscs,  as  very 
much  to  endanger  the  knees  of  the  horse,  and  tlie  neck  of 
its  rider.  It  is  truly  surprizing,  however,  to  see  with 
what  speed  and  security  the  native  horses  of  the  country 
will  pass  over  these  rough  and  broken  places,  wiicther 
burthened  or  otherwise. 

Notwithstanding  the  necessity  which  there  absolutely 
appeared  to  be,  of  stating  so  much  on  this  subJeA,  the 
Surveyor  must  beg  leave  to  qualify  the  description,  by 
saying,  that  it  must  not  so  much  be  considered  at  a  stridk 
delineation  of  the  whole,  as  the  leading  charaAer  of  many 
of  the  most  frequented  roads  in  the  county. 

The  parish  rqads  are  extremely  various,  some  corre- 
sponding with,  and  even  worse  than  those  above  de« 
scribed }  but  where  the  black  gravel  before  notked  occurs, 
they  are  usually  self-made,  and  with  a  little  levelling, 
could  i^t  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  kingdom. 

The  prodigious  traffic  through  the  parishes  of  Holds- 
iv'orthy,  Pancrassweek,  Bridgerule,  Laricelles,  Marham 
Church,  and  Stratton,  to  Sude-bay  in  Cornwall^  for  sea- 
sand,  requires  some  arrangement^  that  in  its  operation 
might  convey  relief  to  those  parishes,  on  account  of  the 
heavy  road*rates  their  inhabitants  are  annually  liable  to  for 
ireeping  up  their  respective  parish  roads*  .  This  well- 
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f^imJed  cMhplQim  is  by  no  m<&infi  pecaliar  to  those  pa-' 
Mhes  which  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  and  approach- 
ing the  bay  of  Budei  as  it  is  found  very  generally  to  e»st 
in  the  vicinity  <^  all  great  lime- works.  Crab-tree  kihis 
in  Egg  Bocklandi  and  many  otiiers  i  but  which,  it  is  pre- 
Himedi  might  meet  wkh  an  effe^lual  remedy,  by  a  trifling 
toll  imposed  at  the  kiln^  amd  levied  by  proper  officers, 
upon  carts  and  horses,  on  all  the  strands  so  much  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  procuring,  sea -sand  for  manui^. 

The  public  roads  round  Exeter,  Axminster,  Honiton, 
and  many  other  large  towns  in  the  county,  cannot  be 
excelled  for  goodness  in  any  part  of  England  \  but  the 
parish  roads  generally,  and  particularly  through  the  red 
loamy  distri(f):,  are  very  indiifcrent;  nay,  bad  indeed. 
Until  the  resident  gentlemen  may  be  more  generally  in- 
duced to  take  up  the  office  of  way-warden,  or  surveyor 
of  the  parish-roads,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expeft  that  any 
improvement  will  be  made  upon  thetn.  This  truth  is 
clearly  evinced  in  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coham» 
of  G)hain-hoose,  Black  Torrington,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
eiay,  q£  East  Worlington.  To  prevent,  in  future,  the 
inconvenience  arising  .from  the  roads  being  covered  with 
a  too  coarse  material,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  as  way-warden 
in  the  parish  of  East  Worlington,  supolies  the  men  work- 
ing upon  tlic  highways  with  >ron  rings,  about  four  inches 
in  diamete^  and  chrongh  which,  When  suspefledf  to  be 
too  large,^  tins  stones  must  be  broke  small  enough  to  pass, 
before  they  are  left  by  the  workmen.  The  roads  which 
have  been  made  of  repaired  uneh^r  this  regulation,  saffi- 
eiently  show  the  propriety  of  it« 

The  height  of  the  hedge-banks,  often  covered  with  af 
rank  growth  of  coppice-wood,  uniting  and  interlocking 
with  each  other  over^head,  completes  the  ide»of  expiorhi|g 
a  labyrinth  rather  than  that  of^  passing  through  a  imich- 

frequented 
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frequented  country.  This  first  impression  will,  howevcri 
be  at  once  removed  on  the  traveller's  meeting  with,  or 
being  otertaken  by  a  gang  of  pack-horses.  The  rapidity 
With  which  thtfse  animals  descend  the  hills,  whdii  not 
loaded,' and  the  utter  impossibility  of  passing  loaded  one^ 
require  that  the  utmost  caution  should  be  used  in  kee^ihg- 
otit  of  the  way  of  the  one,  and  ex^tion  in  keeping  a-hdad 
of  the  other*  A  crosfr-way  fork  in  the  road  op  gateway ,» 
is  eagerly  looked  for  as  a  retiring  spot  to-  the  travdler,- 
imtil  the  piirsiuing  squadron,  or  heavily  loaded  brigade,^ 
may  hzvt  passed  by.  In  these  lanes  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possibte  to  forhi'  any  idea  of  the  surroundrcg  country,  as^ 
the  size  and  depth  of  the  abutting  fields  are  only  to  be' 
seen  thfoUgH  a  breach  ii>  the  mound,  over  a  stife-  oi^ 
gateway. 

As  to  the  application  of  water,  as  a  means  of  preserving," 
it  ha»  been  aff  fair  beneficial  (if  such  it  may  be  Called)  as^ 
to  wa^h  and  scoiir  away  every  particle  of  dajr  oi^  Ipsrtii' 
which  would  have  tended  to  unite  the  loose  stones  toge* 
tfaer,  and  wear  them  down  to  a  more  even  and  regulal^' 
surface  than  is  at  present  exhibited  by  most  of  the  side^ 
hill  roads  and  laiies  in  the  country.  As  there  are  but  few" 
wheel-carriages  to  paiss  along  them,  the  channel  for  the 
water,  and  the  path  for  the  paCk-bor<5e,  are  equally  in  thd" 
middle  of  the  xi'ay,  atid  which  is  altogether  occupied^  by^ 
an  asjtemblage  of  Such  large  and  k^osfe  stones  only,  ai&'thd^ 
force  of  the  descending  torrents-  have  not  been  abte^  to» 
sweip  away  or  remove. 


SECT.  II.— «IilON   BAIL-ROADS. 

TntfCE  are  no  iron  rail-foads  in  any  part  of  thl^ 
county. 

B^  3  SECT. 
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SECT.  III.— cJLnALS. 

The  subjeQ  of  canals  sedms  to.  demanj  considerable 
attention.     Notwithstanding  the  inhabitants  of  the  county 
of  Devon  arc  ^hj  no  means  so  indifierencly  supplied  with 
f^el  as  is'  found  tO:  be  the  case  in  maqy  other  parts  of 
£nglan(}i   still  the  diffusing  this  necessary  article  more 
generally,  would   t>e  one  among  miny  other  importaut        i 
advantages  that  would  result'  from  carrying  into  execu*        j 
tion   the  diflfj^reot  canals    which   have    been   projeAed 
through  sevtrral  parts,  of  this  cdunty;  among  which,  the 
Bude  canai  seems   to  rank  the  highest,  as  it  combines 
with  the    agricultural  interests  of  the  cSuntry  through 
which  it  has  becti  designed  to  pass.     Upon  this  subject 
the  following  observations  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Coham,  of  Coham-house>    Black  TorringtQn  y  ai^d^    as'^ 
the  general*  inforrttation  they  contain  is  of  no  .less.noior^  . ^ 
ment  than  the  locality  of  its  bearing^on the subjeo- before,    / 
us,  the  whole  is  most  respeclfuUy  submitted  to  fh^  iCOA-/ 
sideration  of  the  Honourable  Boar^,*  in  the  words  of  this 
spirited  improver,  and  truly-valuable.  man« 
•  '*  It  must  be  evident  to  eve^y;  one  who  has  been  ac- 
quainted long  enough  with  the  neighbourhood,  and  is 
oapabU  of  making  the  observation,  that  within  the  space 
<(f  25  year9  last  past,  the  grsater  part  of  that  trafl  of 
<^oui|try  which  is  surrounded  principally  by  the  circuitous 
course  of  the  Torridge,  as  well  a$  the  lands  spreading 
a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  that  river,  Has  assumed  ^almost 
an  entire  new  appearance.     Instead  of  a  most  forbidding 
wild,  and  in  a  manner  uncultivated  desert,  calculated  only 
for  the  grazing  of  lean  buHocks,  and  horses  of  the  smallest 
and  hardiest  kinds,  we  now  see,  in  many  pbces»  exten- 
sive  corn  fieldsj  luxoriaot  pastures^  and  uplands  covered 

with 
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with  sheq>.  •  New  enclosares  also  are  daily  making  in  the 
moorlands,  which  principally  abound  in  the  neighbomv 
hood,  and  the  deep  trenches  excavated  to  form  the 
fences,  are  so  contrived  as  to  intercept  the  springs,  whidb^ 
from  their  superabundance  of  water  ab  well  as  from  being 
'  strongly  impregnated  with  iron  and  other  mineral  sub- 
stances, have  heretofore  rendered  the  herbage  of  these 
lands  so  coarse  and  unnunritious. 

•  *'  This  change  it  seems  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
brought  about  by  a  cause,  which,  in  all  similar  sicua^ 
tions,  and  under  the  like  circumstances,  must  always  pro« 
dnce  the  same  effeft.  It  unfortunately  happens,, that  no 
marl,  clay,  calcareous  earth,  or  other  fossil  manure,  has  as 
yet  been  discovered  within  this  disrriA  ;  so  that,  exclusive 
of  stall  oc  stable  dung,  there  is  scarcely  any.  other  ma- 
nure to  be  procured  but  what  is  brought,  and  in  some 
cases  at  a  great  distance,  from  the  sea-coast.  The  roads 
too,  anterior  to  the  above-mentioned  period,  were  so 
narrow  and  foil  of  sloughs,  that  they  were  utterly  impei*^ 
vious  to  all  heavy  wheel  carriages ;  so  that  those  farmers 
who  had  spirit  enough  (and  really  some  degree  of  enter- 
prise as  well  as  perseverance  in  this  case  was  necessary) 
to  purchase  artificial  manure,  were  obliged  to  have  re- 
course  to  that  slow  and  tedious  mode  of  fetching  it  in 
bags  on  horseback.  The  mode  alluded  to,  was  for 
farmers  livihg  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  lime- 
kiln to  send  out  four  pack-horses  (as  they  ai«  here  called) 
with  a  servant  and  a  saddle-horse,  four  davs  in  a  week, 
and  from  this  exertion  and  parade,  he  received  home  no 
more  than  24  double  Winchester  bushels  of  Ihne,  a  quan- 
tity (according  to  the  usually  covenanted  allowance  of  the 
country,  40  such  bushels  for  every  acre  broke  up-fo^: 
tillage)  little  more  than  sulBcient  to  manmief  half  z»  acre 
of  land.  >  . 
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.  HP  .obviQiisly  .cl^Qcked  t|i^  idgricvtUural  imprpFemcms  pf 

•il»is  ffkisiitff  fvpfi  reserwd  for  the  eQlarg,od  innilerstao^- 

4ng  ai\d  enlighteoed  policy  of  >t;I)e  la^e  Gcprge  Bjckforfl, 

;£;iq«  of  ^C»l90d|  xlio  ip  ao  2|«]^picM>u$  bouri  and  fcg^4- 

.Jkss  of  aU  imo^diatc  fper^on^    fonc^Fii    £ar    fa'unself, 

farcied  t^e.h^rdy^C^igp  9/ puling  l?]>e  highwajr  laws  vwt 

rigidly  into  execution.    JNo  ^npiio^urfs  at  tbe  ^im^  cau)d 

fhave  ib^lHi    cnpre  banefici^l    t-^  "tjie  country^    aiKi  yc^ 

•Sttwgfi  4P  i«n?gin^  np  «p4ei:tiJMr^  w^  cv^r  cpipme<x<;c4 

.  W^h -a 'griCatflr  dtgioe  of  wnpr^)yl?rity  :  ^nd  this  ^vc, 

.  fierfieverkig  magistrates  in  enoou&teriiig  the  fiy^ricc  of  the 

'4giwr99t&rm€r»  apd  the  mor^  Jtv^rsLordvQary  prejudices' 

'^f  t^QS^  wbP)  irom  ^«ir  rank  in  iife,  and  education , 

pught  to  have  j^d^rcd  hjm  eirery  possible  assistance^ 

^roed  ap  isv^|a$ti^)g  benefit  on  bis  neigbboursy  in  ^t^ 

•pf  t^ienifelv^. 

•^  W^  P9f^  'findi  therefore)  through  .^be  introJuflioQ 
j^f  wheel-carriages,  yrhicb  it  is  ab$urd  to  ;IVPPQ^  could 
^ler  ,^aY^  been  ^QeAed  without  iirst  widening  and  ren- 
i^eri^g  9Ur  ^oads  equal  to  ^hcLr  pressure^  tbat  the  same 
Du^nb^  1>f  bprses  (setting  aside  the  saddle-horjie  before 
j^llfiQ  pf).^n(irely),  whicb  bcretofore  brpught  boipc^nly 
A4^u$bei3  of  lime  per  y^ek,  will  now  brioj;  bpme  60^ 
fi^tbmicb  gr^f^er  case;  80  that  instead  of  half  an  acre 
4|n^  trsp^y  :?A  9^^  ^i^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  1^°^  ^?7  i^^^  be  ma*- 
(tlurecU'^  ^be  s^me  dist^(^,  ami  within  the  ^me-time, 
}fisiv'm&  9^0  '^e  farmer  tp  employ  hi&  team  one  day 
«p  tb^  MT^^.^naCf  :th,?fli  ipr.a>erly  fpr  home  pucpo^es. 

f^Tbc^-ob^i^v^tioBs  also  may>  ^i^h  equal  prc4>riety, 
^.extvadfid-fp  the  oanviagepf  sc^-fiandr*:a  niaayre  wbich^ 
yribeiitppftqwfd  in  apf  proppr(ional  qufintitj^  has  J>eea 
ioW^  on  ^eifttiin  fi^i^^  ^  have  b<en  pvodu^ve  of  in* 
fmitely    more    lasting    effects  than   lime;    and  wbidiy 
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tfarott^  the  tmproveiDcnt  of  die  roads,-  lias  of  late 
years  bet^n  brought  f»rther>  and  id  greater  iquantkies 
ifxio  the  inicrior  of  the  country,  than  it  ^as  possible  ibr  it 
ever  to  have  been  brought  before.  This  manure,  taken 
vp  chiefly  for  this  distrid:  at  Bude  in  Corn'wall,  free  from 
every  charge,  except  the  mere  trouble  of  loading  it,  con* 
sists  of  about  two-third?  of  fish-^hells,  and  the  remaining 
portion  of  granite  and  other  substances.  The  blown  sand^ 
er  we  will  say,  that  which  has  been  driven  by  the  tide 
and  winds  farthest  in-shore,  as  being  the  lightest  and 
mo&t  purely  calcareous,  has  of  late  been  consideted  the 
best.  The  stifFest  soils,  and  thiose  containing  the. gxvatest 
portion  of  vitriolic  acid,  both  ctf  which  properties  piedo* 
minate  in  ot^r  moorlands,  are  chiefly  benefited  fay  this 
Qianure:  the  land  working  on  them  not  only  mechani- 
cally as  a  wedge  dividing  their  clods,  but  thnoi^h  th^ 
yitriotic  acid,  all  that  is  calcareous  of  it  is  decomposed^ 
and  becomes  to  all  intents  and  purposes^  lime.  On  all 
light  upland  soils,  therefore,  this  manure  can  have  but 
little  e6r«(El,  if  any  whatever  *,  for  these  soib  being  too 
loose  and  friable  already,  and  being  totally  doititute  also 
of  the  vitriolic  acid,  unless  indeed  an  oily  mmtter  he  ab* 
^orbed  from  the  sand  (of  which  some  ingenious  men  en« 
tertain  an  opinion),  the  land  must  be  rather  doterioeated 
than  improved  by  its  application* 

**  But  as  the  moorlands,  that  is,  such  as  always  hereto* 
lore  h^ve  heen  ^suffered  to  lie  as  waste,  s^l  foirm  a  strik- 
ing feature  in  the  country  we  are  now  contemplating; 
.and  as  we  have  seen  how  n^uch  s^*sand  is  calculated  to 
improve  them*,  viey^ingalso  the  astonishing  ad^irantages 
which  we  Iv^ve  already  derived  from  the  exertions  of  one 
iodividoal  in  the  improvement  of  our  roads)  it  must  api> 
pe;»:  extraordinary  indeed,  -to  erery  stranger  who  comes 
amongst  us,  tfaat.  having  the  means  in  our  power,  we  dp 
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not  proceed  to  procure  this  manure  in  ji  {itiil  infinitely 
greater  4^ff:et  of  abundance.  And  (his  consideration 
leads  qs  to  a  circumstancet  which  in  this  place  sepms  tQ 
claim  no  small  degree  of  attention. 

**  Some  years  since  Earl  Stanhope  came  into  this 
neighbourhood,  and  with  that  ardour  which  has  always 
distinguished  that  Nobleman^  when  in  pursuit  of  any  pt>: 
j€£t  that  may  tend  to  public  good,  took  a  personal  sur- 
vey with  two  eminent  Surveyors,  of  all  the  country  lying 
between  Budeand  Hatherleigh,  in  this  county;  and  firom 
his  report,  it  setms  pfored  to'  a  demonstratipn,  that  a 
canalj  taking  difierent  courses  between  the  points  above* 
mentioned,  e^cli)sively  of  all  other  advantages  always  at- 
tending inland  navigation,  might  be  made  to  pay  an  in- 
tsrest  on  the  capital  employed,  of  at  least  10/.  per  cent, 
on  thp  simple  article  of  sea-s^nd  I  and  this  article  ren- 
dered, at  the  remotest  distance  of  the  canal  from  Bude» 
one«eighth  of  the  present  price  of  carriage  I  Whethec 
from  an  idea  that  during  a  war,  in  which  most  unfortu- 
nately we  have  been  engaged  almost  ever  since  this  sur- 
vey was  taken,  his  liordship  might  think,  in  so  thinly 
inhabited  a  neighbourhood,  a  sufficient  number  of  hands 
could  not  be  obtained  to  perfeA  such  ^n  undertaking ;  or 
whether  his  Lordship  is  engaged  for  the  present  in  some 
other  enterprise  which  he  may  deem  of  greater  import- 
'  ance,  certain  it  fs,  that  this  scheme,  so  honourable  to  the 
first  projc^or  of  it,  and  so  pregnant  of  local  advantage^ 
is  for  a  season  at  least  laid  asid^. 

^ "  How  much  therefore  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  these 
circumstances  are  not  duly  considered;  for,  if  his  Lord- 
ship, or  any  othei!  public-spirited  man,  could  be  induced 
to  condu£k  a  measure  of  this  sort,  some  thous^ds  of 
acres  would  almost  instantaneously  be  converted  into  rich 
pasture.     T^c  hedges  forming .  the  enclosures  mighs, 
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through  the  natnrat  stiffness  and  binding  qoalttj  of  the 
$0]l,  be  raised  to  any  height)  and  would  serve  as  an  ex- 
eelleht  shade  and  shelter.  Perhaps  a  ten-acred  enclosure 
might  be  as  convaiient  and  proper  a  size  as  any  other. 
The  trenches  supplying  materials  for  the  raising  of  these  ^ 
hedges  being  cut  transversely  to  the  sloping  ground^ 
liquid  intercept  most  of  the  springs^  the  land  having 
been  first  pared,  burnt,  cropped  with  turnips  and  oats, 
and  »own  with  proper  grass-seeds,  bdng  thrown  up  into 
ridges,  consisting  of  about  40  furrows  each,  would  drain 
itself  for  the  most  part  of  rain  or  surface  water;  and 
where  this  cannot  well  be  done,  and  where  the  subsoil  h 
clay,  which  is  most  commonly  the  case,  Lambert's  mde- 
plough,  which  has  lately  been  introduced  by  a  society  of 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holdsworthy,  will  tSt 
fefhially  do  the  business.  From  these  drains  also,  i^« 
ceiving-ponds  might  be  construfted  for  the  cattle  to  drink 
at,  and  which,  when  emptied,  might  serve  (the  water 
being  improved  by  stagnation)  to  irrigate  the  grounds 
beneath.  The  land  thus  enclosed — ^thus  sheltered — ^an4 
thus  drained,  might  by  the  aid  of  sea-sand,  be*  made  ias 
vich,  and  as  truly  valuable  in  itself,  as  any  land  in  the 
kingdom. 

'^  To  enumerate  all  the  advaotag^  of  a  canal  in  a  paper 
of  this  sort,  would  be  superfluous;  but  there  are  certain 
points  immediately  conne£led  with  agriculture,  which 
cannot  well  be  passed  over.  It  has  ^  of  late  been  most 
strenuously  recommended  by  Lord  Somerville  and  others, 
to  substitute,  as  much  as  possible,  the  labour  of  oxen  in 
lieavy  draughts,  for  that  of  horses.  In  such  sitihitions  as 
we  have  betn' describing,  where  manure  cannot  be  obtained 
at  a  less  distance  than  from  10  to  15  miles,  such  a  measure 
would  be  impracticable.  Oxen  do  not  possess  strength 
and  agility  sufficient  for  heavy  draughts  and  long  jonr- 
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«ieF ;  md  fbfi^  i^rmar  Vpaw^  from  ^pqrifi^qet  ^^  ^ 
^fcry  jounx^t  He  w«wJ4  io^  ^i^si<^|Qr^T]r  mqrc  ^n  tha 
g^omth  jnfi  cositiricm  of  the  ox»  ^f^  J^  cokikl  pq^sibly 
tanJtoim'poclM frppxhU  not .seQcl,iDg  a  hor^  in  its »tea4- 
Uii4cr  ^qcU  circumstances,  tberefqrcy  si  r«ga]^  tc;^m  cf 
hoo^  i|)iis^  be  kept  %  ^od  ^udi  team,  of  ^purse,  oii^bs  ta 
be  CQkpIojrt^-  jForjeasy  Ubour  and  short  jbumios,  indped, 
the  px  ni^y  be^^Q^:^  of  service  ,  ^nd  by  a  oaoce  generdl 
jpttpjuftiop  -of  caa^>  both  of  these  obj^e^h  vouid  be 
9ht9Jilied*  .Oxea  m^ht  then  be  made  subservient  to  ^c 
pwyoy  of  most  con^j^mces^  aod  as  ihc  peccssity  of 
Ipcfpiag^  l^c  ^skin  ^f  horses  would  ih^n,  in  most  casesy 
lie  sup9Kdc4^  a  larger  quantity  of  fodder  mjight  be  bid 
^£op^gf7^P^  i^Pfls  cousci^acntly,  what  is  of  infin>te  iin- 
po^pmc*  ^  larger  gu^mity  of  fbQ4  fit  for  an  Englisiiman^f 
IfUc  wouj^  \)c  provided* 

^  1^  ro9d%  also^  vould  be  kept  in  better  repatr>  and 
^^.j^x^cr^ij}^  jess  expense,  by  tb^t  n>eans.  AU  the 
l^pa-vj  3Ct>4cs  prould  be  convcyit'd  the  greater  part  of  tli^e 
4itf  a9Qe:^^p^iced|  by  Water  ^  ^nd  as  the  roads,  from  that 
mstyotp  Wfipld  fissyme  a  new  rharaf^er,  so  in  poportion 
toMb^  sbofftness  of  the  di&ttuscc,  fur  the  conveying  of  any 
pmra  article,  would  the  evenness  of  the  roads  facilitate  its 
convpya^e*  Pp  |»ll  xkps^  /considerations,  therefore,  wbe- 
tharw/s  are  stiinvlatxrd  by  ti>e  benefits  which  h^ve  ah^eady 
l^c^nppd  to  tt^  from  ^hat  \w  been  done  to  our  roads,  the 
gROft>^()t^  f  f  KcndfHrii«  fsi  harr9n  t^a^  pjf  land  igrtil^,  tb^ 
^icssi^ng  of  the  nfiniber  of  our  horses,  and  consequently 
j(iKn^ng,a9r  .iC^xen^  the  plc^sgre  of  travelling  on  goqi) 
fpi^^or  ti)e.mlya^lages  ^nd  ^coqiforfs  of  all  these  cimm- 
0^inttMHh^WXiX9gcihc^  into  one  general  point  of  view,  no 
gffP$pf^  wf  Q^tt^  oprseiydS|  -who  can  have  the  reai  in*- 
/MiPf^^^f  the  4>pitM>c^Brhpo(i  i^t  hqurt^  and  is  not  fib^rb^^l 
j^.;tns.narn  piciyate  vicw^  9r  led  ^way  by  pl^  narrow  pre- 
judices. 
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ju^c^s^  will  IqngiiQsitate  to  thfosr  in  his  aid  to  tbc  dri;r- 

ir>g  of  a  canal,  with  iu  yarioas  branchesj  through  the 
.  centre  of  the  distriA.    Th^  ;)gcQmp)is\upcnt  pf  this  oljcsjft; 

willy  ja  times  of  peace>  be  ^  donbie  blessing  40  t^  coon- 
.  try  ^  fn4f  in  time  of  war,  frilly  in  ^^{fn^fal^  degcecy  <Aa|^ 

its  iohabif^nts  to  meet  its  ic;cigencies." 


The  principal  tn^e^ns  .£t4ggested  by  ihp  e;qgjiDeers  fii^r 
9Kxoin|>li&hing  ^6  undertaking)  .were  those  of  otcrcon^- 
u\g'th^  declivities  hy  rail-roads  and  double  inclined  planes; 
and  after  attfiining  ^be  summit  of  particular  kvel^,  fp 
continue  ^>etp  as  $ac^i  by  the  ai^  of  aquedu^  f  nd  tan- 
.nelsj  tp  ;ijconsi4ei*ahle  distance.  The  length  of  thphighe^ 
level  of  .this  ca^n^l  yr^  cfitioKitcd  at  no  less  than  £&y  nules* 

Some  years  agp  ^  plan  was  also  in  agitation  for  maldng 
a  canal  between  .thp  .present  bpatable  W|iters  of  th^  Tor- 
.ridge,  at  "Virear-GiiFiird^  -thraugh  Peters  Marland^  Sheeji- 
wash,  and  Hatherleigh>  towards  Oakhampto^,  where  one 
branch  was  proposed  to  unite  with  the  canal  now  carry*- 
ing  pn  between  Crediton  and  £xeter ;  and  another  brancji 
to  connefl:  with  the  Tavistock  canal.  This  measure 
although  fondly  cherisl^ed  by  its  first  promoters^  and  many 
^entlem^nan  the  country,  is»  for  the  present,  laid  a^de. 

Along  time  prior  to  this  last  projec^i  a  line  of  levels 
was  surveyed  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  waters  cf 
the  Taw  and  the  Exe  with  each  other.  Theprojede4 
line  of  this  canal,  with  its  diverging  branches  between 
•the  Bristol  and  tlie  British  Channel^  appears  to  have  i)eqi 
i&early  as  follows  :  heginning  at  the  bridge  of  Bs^*Qst^le^ 
.fnd  proceeding  thence  (between  Pill  ;and  the  riyer  Tiaw^ 
Bishop's  Tawton  ymd  Fordigate^  and  the  Taw,  Bueis 
f  isherton,  Hooper's  Grove,  CoUon  and  Holstoii,  aad  th^ 
TW.  Here  the  turnpike-road  and  river  were  to  .haw 
been  crossed  to  Little  Wear.    The  Taw  was  then  tohaw 
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been  re-crosscd  to  the  west  end  of  Umberteigh-bridge, 
in  tbt  parish  of  Etherington  ;  thence  along  and  on  the 
s»me  side  the  Taw,  to  Wear  Marsh,  to  Scocp  and  Kine- 
Ibrdv  m  the.  parish  of  High  Bicktngton  ;  thence  to  Ta- 
jaar-phcCf  A  bbot's-marsh,  TicTman's-ford  and  Bridge- 
hoose  farm,  to  Newcnham*brJdge ;  thence  crofsing  the 
rircr  by  Colloton-mills,  and  crossing  the  tompike-road 
to  CoDotott-barton ;  thence  crossing  the  river  Dart  to 
Igj^sford  road,  br  the  keeper's  house ;  thence  on  to  Chen- 
son-barron,  and  Nymct-mxll,  which  river  was  to  liave 
•been  crossed  to  Bridge-town',  m  the  parish  of  Tapford ; 
thence  re-cross  this  river  nndcf  Bradford,  to  a  certain 
pofnt  in  the  parish  of  Mary  Down  j  where  a  coHateral 
branch  was  proposed  to  extend  to  North  Tawton.  From 
rhts  point,  ealled  Braddeford,  to  Copplestone,  in  the  parish 
of  Colcbrook,  was  the  proposed  sammit  level  of  the 
canal,  which  was  to  have  been  formed  by  a  tunnel  of 
three  miles  one  furlong  and  fbnr  hundred  tmd  seventeen 
iinlcs  in  lenj^th.  Resuming  a  description  of  the  course  of 
the  canal  from  Copplestone,  rt  was  proposed  to  proceed 
thence  to  Coleford,  Panson  under  Teaford,  Gunstone, 
Tco  Town,  to  Fordton  ;  thence  to  Codshead -bridge,  in 
the  parish  of  Crediton,  crosfeing  the  turnpike  mad  to  the 
river  Creedy,  which  road  again  re-cross  to  Pynes :  thence 
<m  to  Stoke,  to  join  with  the  Grand  Ji^n&ion  CanaT, 
which  •was  proposed  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
county  of  Somerset,  along  the  valley  of  the  Culm  and  Exe 
toTopsham.  Returning  back  to  Pynes,  another  collateral 
'branch  was  intended  to  be  made  to  Cowley-brrdge,  and 
<fhence  to  Exeter  quay.  A  line  was  also  projeAed  to  have 
*een  carried  from  the  north-west  end  of  the  summit  level> 
through  Winkleigh,  Bayfbrd,  and  Torrington,  to  unite 
'i^h  the  navigable  waters  of  the  TorrWgc,  at  Wear- 
Cxffard. 
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The  principal  points  on  the  survey  of  this  line  of  leveb 
{Fuk  the  Map  of  tbt  County)^  are  as  follows  : ; 

milet.  far.    Kuks.  foct* 

From  A,  at  Topsham,  to  B»  at  > 

_      /  ^  *      >20    6    642    rise  2^7 

v^opplestonc  ••..•••••••••.«m*««...*«.  y 

From  B,  at  Copplestone,  to  C,' 


u    ^ ,  r    I  .    S     1     417    level 

at  Bradderord  «...««...«.m.,-.....  j 

F«>mC,atBraddcford,toD.7^^    ^     ^^     ^^  ^^^ 

at  Barnstable «.*••••••••.••••••  J  ^___ 

Difierence  —«••-.».. 


From  this  statement,  it  should  seem  that  the  low- water 
line  at  Topsham  is  25  feet  higher  than  the  low-water « 
mark  at  the  bridge  of  Barnstable.     This,  however  extfa^ 
ordinary,  is  not  otherwise  to  be  understood  fnom  the 
above  statement,  extrafled  from  the  scale  of  levels* 

The  collateral  branches  surveyed  from  this  general  line 
•r  canal,  were,  mil«.  fur.   links.        fc«. 

From  E,  at  the  crossing  of  the  tXitrl  ^       f  \\  n 

Exe,  to  F,  at  Exeter  •••«•••••••••••••.  3 

From  G,  near  Braddcford,  to  H,")  g    ^    ^^^    ^.^_ 

at  North  Tawton  ..••....•••«•.• 5        -' 

The  caoal  now  carrying  into  execution,  frona  the  qua]f 
at  Exeter  to  Cooley-bridge,  proceeds  from  the  latter  point, 
east  of  the  church,  through  the  parish  of  Kewton  Mt. 
Cyres;  and  terminates  at  the  four  mills,  in  the  parish  of 
Crediton.  .  , 

This  work  is  now  completed  as  far  as  Exweek ;  but 
under  the  present  arrangement,  no  very  sanguine  expeAarr. 
lions  are  generally  entertained  of  its  toeing  $hortly  accom- 
plished with  a  favourable  issue. 

The  canal  from  Tavistock  to  the  TamsiKji  at  t^  dis* 

tanct 
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tance  of  two  miles  and  a  half  fi-om  the  former  place^ 
Urikes  the  north  side  of  MoorwaU  Down ;.  and  where, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  a  rich  vein,  or  lode  of  copper 
lire,  watf  accidentally  pierced,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
$amc  lode  now  working,  at  thie  depth  of  70  fathoms, 
within  a  mite  of  Tavistock.  This  vein  crops  out  Upon 
an  east  and  west  course,  dips  to  the  ndrth  about  one  foot 
in  three,  and  varies  from  three  to  twelve  feet  ih  thick«> 
ness.  The  engine  now  working  thi^'  ptiinps  for  draining 
the  mine,  has  a  water-wheel^  36  feet  in  diameter,  is  ove]> 
shot,  with  buckets  four  feet  long ;  and  from  the  circum- 
stances of  it$  situation,  its  power  may*  be  augmented  frdtai 
one-thifd  to  one  half,  whenever  the  works  may  re- 
.  qaire  iu 

The  course  of  the  tunnel  towards  the  Tamar^  now 
making  through  the  body  of  MoorwaU  Down,  is  south, 
» littte  westwardiy»  It  is  cut  eight  feet  d^p».  and  six  feet 
wide  ;  having  a  depth  of  three  feet  three  iiKhes  of  water^ 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  navigation.  The  whole  distance- 
through  the  hill  is  estimated  at  1400  fathomsj  and  costs 
14/.  per  fathom,  exclusive  of  the'  air-sliafts,  the  first  of 
which  is  sunk  at  the  distance  of  2P0  fiathoms  from  the 
north  end  of  the  tunnel,  is  28  fathoms  deep,  and  four  feet 
iH*  <fiateeter.  No.  2,  is  sunk  at  the  distance  of  500 
fathoms  fi^m  the  first  point,  and  is  55  fathoms  deep. 
Now  3,  ifi'at-  thief  distance  of  1 1 00  fit homs*  from  the  place  of 
tteginiiiklg,  end-  is  48  fatht)ms  deep.  OH  a  pan  of  thc^ 
course,  and  near  the  north  end  of  the  tunnel,  three  dis* 
ilnft  bodi^'  of  copper  hav«  also  been  crossibd,'  as  have  also 
two  fltiore  liear  the  south*  end.  Here  th^  canal  comes* 
again  to  the  day,  at  the  head  of  a  hoHow,  and' passes' 
along  its  southern  tide  for  about  half  a' mile  i  and  wTiciP 
the  caaii  i^pi^posed^to'termiriatt  whh'a  double  incliiled 

plane. 
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plane,  construded  to  the  acclivity  of  238  feet^  tliat  being 
the  height  of  the  level  of  the  canal,  above  the  navigation  of 
the  Tamar  river,  at  the  quays  of  Moorwallham.  A  double 
set  of  chains  are  proposed  to  operate  from  the  inclined 
planes  in  drawing  the  vessels  through  the  tunnel  ^  these 
boats  are  intended  to  be  S!4r  feet  in  length,  but  aot  t» 
exceed  the  burthen  of  two  tons  each;  and  90  inanj  of 
them  will  be  connected  and  drawn  tlu-ough  the  timad 
together,  as  is  equal  to  the  power  produced  by  the  de-> . 
scending  loads  upon  the  inclined  plane. 

The  canal  at  Teigngrace,  besides  considerably  increas- 
ing the  export  of  pipe-day,  answers  a  very  good  purpose 
in  supplying  water  for  irrigating  all  the  adjoining  grounds^ 
and  which  has  recently  increased  their  value  from  oOOi^to 
1500/.  per  annum* 

A  prqjeA  has  been  entertained  for  making  a  cAnal  from 
Axmoutht  through  Chard,  m  Uphil^  in  Somersettfaiie^ 
with  a  view  of  opening  a  communication  to  the  coal- 
maao  in  that  county.  It  is  probabUe  thitf  ^hwme  Ktof 
be  renewed  om  the  return*  of  peace.  It  would  forakb  ar 
ready  supply  of  eocd,  and  be .  otherwise  highly  2dn»- 
lagecMis  to  the  country  through  whick  it  may  pass.  The 
summit  level  at  C!hard,  is  about  150'fcet  above  the  bed 
of  the  river  at  the  lower  Axe-bridge,  below  Golytson^' 
where  the  tidal  waters  flow,  and  are  al#f»yd  boatable* 
The  length  of  the  valley,  between  the.  lower  Axe-bridge 
and  Axminster,  is  about  six  miks,  along  the  sides  of 
#h]lch  an  easy  line  of  levels  may  be  had  6om  Axminster 
fly  the  aJbtasaid  bridge;  tie  fall  in  which  distance^  19 
Mimated  at  about  sixty  feet. 


SKCT. 
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SECT.  IV.— PAIB8. 


The  fair  of  Barnstable  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
cattle-fairs  in  the  kingdom  ;  it  is  held  about  the  middle 
of  September^  when  those  tlirho  are  desirous  of  viewing  the 
most  perfect  o£  the  breed  of  Nonh  Devon  cattle,  will  ne^ 
ver  &il  of  being  very  highly  gratified.  Great  Tornngton, 
and  all  tlie  large  towns  in  the  county,  afford  fairs  for  cat* 
tie,  horses,  &c.  But  the  fair  of  Bampton  is  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  for  sheep,  and  where  a  most  excellent  show 
it  always  to  be  met  with>  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Novem- 
ber. 


&ECT.  v.— ^MAKiUTS. 

It  t>  much  to  be  lamented,  that  something  like  a  gene^ 
ral  standard  of  weights  and  measures  is  not  only  establish* 
ed,  but  in  all  cases  striAly  insisted  upon  and  enforced  by 
legislative  authority.  The  inconvenience  and  confusion 
voriaing  from  the  want  of  such  a  regulation,  in  carrying 
on  the  intensat  commerce  of  the  country,  is  universally 
comf^ned  of,  and  the  losses  to  which  the  growers  of 
agricultural  produce  are  exposed,  can  in  no  case  be  more 
clearly  illustrated,  than  in  the  aAual  difference  against  the 
vender,  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  between  the  legal  and 
customary  corn  measure  at  Barnstable }  and  there  arc 
scarcely  two  market  towns  in  the  county  (Kiogsbridge 
and  Modbury  excepted)  that  buy  and  sell  by  the  legal 
standaild.  Kingsbridge  affords  an  excellent  com^market, 
and  where  th^  average  prices  are  found  gener;illy  to  exceed 
those  of  London. 

A  custom 
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A  custom  Vinivcrsally  prevails,  of  heaping  the  fourth 
peck)  in  measuring  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  as  the  diameter 
of  these  peck  measures  (although  of  equal  cap^icity)  are 
very  various;  a  difference  consequently  results  in  the  mea« 
sure  of  almost  every  farmer.  These  evils,  however j,^  are 
very  much  correAed  by  the  common  usage  of  selling  wheat 
by  the  bag  of  what  is  called  two  bushels ;  and  as  that  bag 
must  weigh  seven  score,  this  grain  is,  in  effeft,  sold  by 
weight,  in  most  of  the  markets  in  the  county.  This  is 
Dot  so  generally  the  case  with  regard  to  oats  or  barley,  al-. 
though  the  language  of  the  farmers  on  these  subjeds^  is; 
more  frequently  in  reference  to  a  bushel  of  barley  of  fifty 
pounds,  or  of  oats  of  forty  pounds,  than  of  mere  quantity 
or  bulk,  without  at^ching  any  specific  weight  to  ascertain 
its  quality.  The  butter  weight,  with  few  exceptions,  through 
the  county,  is  18oz.  to  the  lb. 


SECT.  VI. MANUPACTURKS. 

DISTRICT   I. 

The  finest  and  most  valuable  manufactures  of  this  4^^ 
triA,  are  said  of  late  years  to  have  gone  very  much  to  de- 
cay. Those  formerly  carried  on  at'North  and  South  Mol'* 
ton,  consisted  chiefly  of  duroys,  serges,  and  other  light 
cloths,  the  making  of  which  has  been  very  much  affbAed 
by  the  war/but  on  its  termination,  and  when  the  former 
markets  are  again  accessible,  which  were  chiefly  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  through  the  Levant,  this  branch  of 
manufaAure  may  again  flourish.  The  manufaAure,  at 
present,  is  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  the  making  of  a 
&w  long  cUs  for  the  East  India  trade. 

l>£¥oit.]  c  c  The 
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The  staple  manufafturc  at  Barnstable  was  that  of  haitestf 
spotted  and  plain.  This  also  has  been  much  affcftcd  from 
the  same  cause,  but  will  most  likely  rccovet-  on  the  return 
of  peace.  A  manufiifture  of  coarse  beaver  and  other  cloths 
is  in  some  mea'sure  substituted  in  their  place.  These  are 
finished  at  home,  but  sent  to  be  dyed  in  Exeter,  and  arc 
chiefly  wrought  for  the  supply  of  the  slop-shops  at  Ply- 
mouth. Some  cJru'ggcts  are  also  made,  and  died  scarlet, 
for  the'East  Indies.  The  potteries  of  B.irnstable,  whicli 
consist  of  coarse  ware  for  dairy  and  kitchen  use,  are  said 
to  be  considerably  increasing. 

The  manufaftures  of  Bidcford  differ  in  no  material  de- 
gree from  those  of  Barnstable,  unless  the  business  of  ship- 
building may  be  admitted  as  a  manufafture,  and  which  lit 
the  former  place  has  lately  been  carried  en  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  insomuch  that  within  these  two  last  years,  se- 
veral sloops  of  war,  a  frigate,  and  a  fireship,  have  either 
been  built,  or  are  now  upon  the  stocks.  The  potteries 
arc  much  the  same  as  those  noticed  at  Bra-nstable,  and 
supply  a  large  quantity  of  ware  for  exportation  coastways.  - 

DISTRICT  IJ. 

ft  has  been  before  noticed,  that  a  pr.rt  of  the  commons 
of  Great  Torrington  had  been  granted  to  sorne  gentle- 
men, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a.  woollen  manufac- 
tory. The  filhire  of  the  first  adventurers  on  this  occasion 
did  not  deter  others  from  embarking  in  tlic  same  business, 
whom  wc  arc  told  profited  so  far  as  to  make  very  hand- 
some fortunes.  The  cloths  made  here,  were  woollens 
adapted  for  the  East-India  market,  ;tnd  the  Levant  trade, 
which  latter,  from  causes  well  known,  are  gone  consider- 
ably to  decay,  but  the  gloving  business  wTiicli  has  succeed- 
ed, has  furnished  means  of  employment  to  many,  who 
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Otherwise  would  have  become  extremely  burthensome  to 
the  town. 

The  wpolcombing  business  was  formerly  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent  at  Chumlelgh',  but  From  the  failure 
of  the  durant  and  other  manufaftures,  at  North  and  South 
Molton,  and  other  places  in  the  county,  that  business  has 
.vanished  i  and  as  no  other  manufaduring  employment  •• 
has  succeeded,  the  parochial  burthens  on  account  of  the 
poor,  have  considerably  increased.  About  13  years  since, 
200  woolcombers  met  with  constant  employment  in  this 
town,  but  the  utmost  that  were  numbered  in  August  last, 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  eight.  It  is  supposed  that 
one  woolcomber  would  prepare  wool  for  the  constant  em- 
ployment of  eight  spinners.  The  decrease  in  the  manu- 
faAure  of  sandfords  and  long  ells,  has  much  afFcfted  the 
prosperity  of  Tiverton  and  Bampton ;  biit  this,  tp  a  certain 
extent,  has  been  replaced  by  t"he  cassimere  and  serge  ma- 
niifa£lure  in  those  places.  Tivertoi:,  perhaps,  does  not  so 
sensibly  experience  the  inconvenience  of  this  failure,  as 
many  other  towns  in  that  part  of  the  county,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  respectable  and  independent  families 
who  make  it  their  place  of  residence,  and  form  as  highly 
*  improved  a  society,  as  is  any  where  to  be  met  with  in  a 
town  of  the  same  extent  in  the  united  kingdom. 

JilSTRXCT  III. 

The  small  portion  of  manufactures  which  were  carried 
on  in  this  district,  seem  to  have  shared  in  common  the 
check  communicated  bv  the  war. 


c  c  2  i>/^. 
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JOJSTXJCT  JFs 


The  great  naval  arsenal  at  Plymouth,  lying  within  t&b 
distri£l«  was  established  in  the  year  1691.  It  consticates 
a  seat  of  considerable  manufadlure  in  iron,  cordage,  and 
whatever  relates  (sail-cloth  excepted)  to  the  demand  of  the 
Royal  Dock-Yard.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in 
ordinary,  from  the  best  information  the  Surveyor  was  able 
to  procure)  with  the  respective  annual  earnings  of  each 
class,  is  stated  as  under : 

Number  Annnal 

Occupationf .  in  each  Amount 

employed.  of  Wages. 

Shipwrights  ................  1,075     ;f  .91,935  14  6 

Caulkers  •...«.•.•.•.•....•..  103  .•••  9^414'     6  II 

Joiners  •••.....•••..••.— ....•  76  ....  5,989  15  S 

House  carpenters ........  ^S  ....  6,825  17  7 

Smiths  ........................  208  ....  U,785     8  I 

Alasons  •••.••.•••.m..»««..«.  1 1  ••••  9^2     1  0 

Bricklayers  ..^........•...  26  ....  2,232  18  8 

Sail-makcrs  61  ....  4,446  13  1 

iCiggers  ••••...•..»••••••..•..  133  ••••  ()|^90     o  4 

Riggers'  labourers  ......  1 33  ....  4,565  10  9 

Scavelmen  ..................  106  ....  6,56'S  19  5 

Labourers  .......... .  452  ....  19,288     0  2 

Qiiarter  boys •.... IS  ....  369  15  2 

Oakum  boys  ....... .  32  ....  692     0  2 

Pitch-heaters  .........•.•.•  '  2  ....  161   19  8 

Block-makers  . .....  4  ....  248     4  7 

Sawyers .••......  156  ....  8,968   15  11 

Draziers  .............m.......  i  ....  ilz  ii  i 


Carryforward        2,685     ;f.  1 83,949     5     2 

Plumbers 
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Brought  forward  2,685  '£.] 

iO*Jy%jnf%f 

5 

2 

Plumbers »«•.•- 

S  .... 

317 

14 

9 

Locksmiths  /••••••....••••• 

S  .... 

184 

2 

4 

Wheelwrights  ..••*••••••• 

4    •••• 

295 

10 

2 

V^OOpCr       ••••••••4«a««»»a««*««« 

1  .... 

56 

15 

0 

Bricklayers'  labourers 

10  .... 

.    446 

0 

4 

Cabin  keepers  to    1 
shipwrights  ^..  J 

8  .... 

728 

3 

1 

Ditto  to  caulkers   ••..•• 

1     •••• 

90 

14 

8 

v^arvcrs  •••••••••••••••••••••• 

^     •••• 

73 

17 

0 

By  the  teams    ........... 

*4f  •••• 

2741  £,] 

5,011 

4 

3 

Total  ......... 

191,153 

16 

9 

S89 


Paid  to  superannuated  penont  per  ann.     No.      Average. 

To  quartermcn  from  £.24  to  287  - 

Shipwnghts  and  caulkert      20  to  245 

To  joincn,  wheelwrights,  block*  -s 

niaken,    phimbers,   braziers,  I    ^^     .^    ^    ^      ,  .-^    ^    ^ 

....■^  ..  1.57      2000      1,140    0    O 

iocksinitht,annourers,  siui-ma-  f 

'kc4  4,  and  rope  makers,  20  J 

To  h.-UbC-Jarpcntcrs,  smiths,  "J 

brickta^crs,    riggers    AAd  \   76      17  10    O      1,330    0    0 

sawyers,  15  to  20  ) 

To  pitch-heaters,  bricklayers*  <\ 

Uboorers,  scivelmen,   rig-  I    _^      •«  .«    ^ 

...  .  ,  I  89      12  10    0        682  10    0 

gers*  labourers,  and  ynrd  I 

labourers,  10  to  15  J 

To  sernien  of  the  ordinary,  10        5      lO    0    0         50    0    0 

To  Ibreman  assittant,  40         140    00  4000 


Total  380  £-7,070  10    Q 

At  Tavistock)  an  iron  foiindery  and  cutlery  have  been 
established  upon  a  large  sc'aic>  and  great  expcdations  are 
indulged)  of  their  fully  ansi^rin;;  the  objefts  of  their  in- 
jtitution.    At  Modbury  and  Kin^bbridgCj  the  manufac- 

c  c  3  turcai 
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tures  .chiefly  consist  of  light  goods  made  for  the  East-India 
Company.  The  malting  business  is  carried  on  to  a  con* 
siderable  extent  at  the  latter  place  ;  t^e  malt  being  ge- 
nerally shipped  to  Plymouth,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool.  The 
cider  shipped  at  Salcombe,  in  the  Kingsbridge  inlet,  for 
the  year  1805,  has  already  been  stated  at  about  700  hogs- 
heads ;  a  quantity  scarcely  equal  to  half  of  what  has  been 
frequently  known  to  have  been  sent  annually  from  the 
same  place. 

The  brewing  of  a  liquor  called  white  ale,  is  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingsbridge  : 
its  preparation,  as  far  as  could  be  learnt  by  the  Surveyor, 
is  20  gallons  of  malt  mashed  with  the  same  quantity  of 
boiling  water ;  after  standing  the  usual  time,  the  wort  is 
drawn  otf,  when  six  eggs,  four  pounds  of  flour,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  salt,  and  a  quart  oi  grouty  arc  beat  up  toge- 
ther, and  mixed  with  this  qi^antity  of  wOrt,  which,  after 
staqding  twelve  hours  is  put  into  a  cask,  and  is  ready  for 
use  the  following  day.  This  beverage  possesses  a  very  in- 
toxicating quality,  and  is  much  admired  by  those  who 
drink  not  to  quench  thirst  only.  A  mystery  hangs  over  the 
ingredient  called  grouty  and  the  secret  is  said  to  be  confined 
to  one  family  in  the  diStriS  only.  No  difficulty  however 
'  could  arise  in  ascertaining  its  component  parts,  by  sub- 
mititing  a  certain  portion  of  it  to  the  test  of  a  chemical 
examination.  That  this  liquor  is  of  considerable  antiquity 
IS  plain,  from  the  terrier  of  the  advowson  of  Dodbrook, 
and  which  expres«?ly  calls  for  the  tithe  of  white  ale.  The 
present  worthy  incumbent  conimutes  this  claim,  for  half  a 
guinea  annually  from  eac^  house  in  the  parish  where  this 
ancient  beverage  is  retailed. 

The  serge  manufadlure  at  Totness,  is  chiefly  carried  on 
Jn  the  weaving  department  by  women.      The  spinning  is 
performed  by  machinery,  in  the  manner  of  spinning  cot- 
ton. 
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ton.  This  town  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  marine  na- 
vigation pf  the  Dart  river.  Here  the  ordinary  flow  of 
the  spring  tides,  aJmits  vessels  of  30  or  40  tons  burthen. 
AJ^out  a  miJc  above  the  bridge  (where  the  ordinary  flow 
of  the  spring  tides  is  al^out  eight  feer),^a  salmon  weir  is 
extended  direcHy  across  the  river,  and  consequently  pre^ 
vents  any  farther  navigation  upwards ;  but  were  this  not 
the  case,  the  acclivity  in  the  btd  or  the  river,  and  it^ 
rocky  irregularities,  would  nearly  hiive  terminated  the 
boatable  waters  at  the  same  point.  At  this  dam,  or  weir, 
a  powerful  mill-race  is  taken  up  to  serve  a  corn  and  full- 
iijg  milU  which  is  situated  a  little  above  the  bridge  at  Tot- 
iKss,  This  mill  is  constantly  employed  in  washing  an4 
f^^^ing  the  pieces  composing  the  principal  man'ufafture  pf 
th^  towq,  and  which  is  now  considered  to  be  rather  oi\ 
the  increase  thao  otherwise.  Th^  corn-mjll  is  a  valuable 
acquisitipn  to  the  town  and  sqrrounding  country. 

The  manufadlures  at  Ashburton  may.be  stated  tpdiffei; 
in  no  material  rtspcdV  from  those  of  Totness  :  at  this  tirp}:' 
there  is  certainly  much  aftivity  amot^g  them.  Exclvi^ivQ 
^if  siaiijar  laauufacbures,  which  wcr^e  carried  on  some  year^ 
since  at  Ncwton-Buahcl,  the  Newfoundland  tratie  alsq 
flourished  tjicrc.  Tbcsq  have  both  met  with  a  consider- 
able check  from  the  war,  but  sanguine  hopes  are.  enter- 
tained that  they  will  both  be  renewed  to  their  forz^cr  ^Xr 
tent  on  the,  return  of  puce, 

msTJSticT  r.  -.  . 

■  -t 
The  coarse  woollen  serges  roauufaclm'cd  at  Morctonr 

Hempstead  and  ChagforJ,  are  generally  sent  to  Exetejj 

where  such  as  may  be  dci^tincd  for  the  Mediterranean  maij- 

kets  are  dyed,  and  the  others -be;:t  forward  to  i^oi^don,  for 

the  use  of  the  East-InJia  Conipany,      A  woollen  fatHiory, 

c  c  4*  upon 
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upon  a  Urgt  scalci  is  seated  on  the  river  Teign,  in  the 
parish  of  Chagford,  and  supplied  with  a  water-power  at 
all  times  amply  sufEcient  for  the  purpose  of  its  institution. 
A  forge  for  working  up  old  iron  has  recently  been  esta- 
blished in  the  parish  of  Ashton.  The  bellows^  ham* 
mersj  rollers,  and  all  its  apparatus,  are  worked  by  water, 
the  regularity  of  which  motion  enables  the  respe^vc 
operations  to  be  performed  extremely  well. 

DismiCT  Fl. 

The  principal  manufadhires  of  this  distriA,  differ  in 
no  very  material  degree  from  those  already  noticed.  A 
complaint,  however,  was  sometimes  beard  among  the 
manufadurers  of  long  ells,  on  account  of  the  reduAion 
of  2s.  64'  per  piece,  by  the  East-India  Company,  upon 
tihe  price  which  they  purchased  at,  last  year.  This  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  a  considerable  grievance,  there  being 
no  abatement  in  the  price  of  wool,  or  in  the  expense  of 
manufacture.  The  very  reverse  of  an  injury  accruing  to 
the  manufacturers  from  this  arrangement  is  very  easy  to 
show.  On  the  former  plan,  the  manufacturers  sent  their 
woollens  to  faClors  in  London,  who,  for  obvious  reasons, 
were  ever  anxious  to  have  a  large  quantity  of  goods  on 
hand,  and  frequently,  on  the  aggregate,  to  the  amount  of 
300,000  pieces.  The  annual  purchases  being  made  at 
different  periods  by  the  East-India  Company,  a  vast  num- 
ber were  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  faCtors,  to  supply 
the  demand  for  the  following  year.  This  stock  seldom 
averaged  less  than  200,000  pieces,  and  equalling  in  value 
the  important  sum  of  300,000/.  The  faCtors  accommo- 
dated the  manufacturers  with  about  two-thirds  of  this 
value,  charging  interest  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  advances, 
and  i^hicb^  by  making  out  theif  accounts  twice  in  the 

year 
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year»  made  the  interest  amount  to  about  5|  per  cent. 
This,  with  other  charges,  equalled  about  six  per  cent* 
and  continued  a  burthen  on  the  tradesmen  for  little  short 
of  "eighteen  months,  before  farther  sales  were  made,  and 
the  advances  balanced ;  add  to  which,  the  damage  sus- 
rained  by  the  manufafturer  on  his  goods  thus  warelioased» 
by  moths,  &e* 

The  present  arrangement  of  the  East-India  Company 
is  commercial,  liberal  and  direA :  samples  are  exhibited  bjr 
the  respeftive  manufafturcrs,  and  the  Company  agree  for 
a  certain  number  of  pieces:  such  as  are  approved  of,  to 
be  delivered  at  the  India  House  (not  through  a  faftor)  at 
different  periods,  and  to  be  paid  for  immediately  oa 
delivery*  By  this  arrangement,  the  manufaAurer  savef 
the  interest  of  money  advanced  to  him  on  his  unsold 
goods ;  is  exempt  from  the  payment  of  commiseion,  ware* 
house^rentj  douceurs  to  the  attendants ;  from  any  injury 
accruing  to  his  goods  by  moths,  damps,  Ice.  and  direAl^ 
to  charges  amounting  to  about  3/.  per  piece,  as  under, 

Commis$ioa,  2^  percent,  on  a  long  ell,  value  S3s.     0  10 

Warehause^room,  ont  penny  per  piece  ^   and^ 

douceurs  to  attendants,  about  l-^id,  per  piece  >  0    2| 

more  ^ 

Titferest.  of  money  advanced  upon  the  unsold  *>  . 

goods,  averaged  from  the  annual  supplies  and  f'  2    0 

shipments  made  by  the  East-India  Company  J  ■ 

3     04. 

By  this  arrangement,  the.manufafhirer  is  placed  upon 
certain  ground :  he  works  by  contraA,  has  no  need  of  a 
large  stock  of  goods  in  hand  to  eat  up  the  interest  of  his 
capital,  or  to  tempt  him  into  mercantile  speculations^ 
with  which  he  ought  to  have  no  concern,  and  which  sd* 
i  hUs  to  end  in  the  ruin  of  all  such  people* 

jyismcT 
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,  '  Oq  a  due  cxamiaatioo  of  the  ipanqfa^re^  of  this  (lis* 
triA>  the  long  ells  will  be  foqnd  by  far  the  most  consi'' 
derablc.  X^^  making  of  bone  lace  occupies  a  large  part 
of  the  time  the  females  in  the  lower  class  of  life  (whether 
in  town  or  in  the  country)  can  conveaiently  spare  from 
their  other  concerns.  It  is  doubtless  a  suiijible  employ* 
ment  for  the  leisure  hours  of  the  rustic  female  \  and  sp 
long  as  the  superior  orders  in  society  supply  a  mar]^et  for 
auch  artitles,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  more  gene^* 
rally  understood  and  resorted  to^  as  a  mcaps  of  eoiploy* 
Skent  for  the  females  in  the  horth  and  vrestern  jKMts  o£ 
the -county. 

-  A  few  words  more  on  the  subjeA  of  long  ell^,  will 
](early  close  our  observations  on  the  man\rfaclur^s  of  Dc- 
i^tishire.  The  plan  at  present  pursued  by  the  £»t»lndi% 
Company,  however  libera^  and»  in  a  n^ioni^l  point  ojf 
view,  most  highly  to  their  honour,  will  ultimately,  as 
far  as  it '  goes,  prove  injurious  to  the  lljompany.  Thes^ 
woollens,  as  formerly  mmufadlured,  wore  often  rejeAe<I 
in  the  markets  in  India  \  and  many  thousand  piecej  wcirc 
returned  to  Europe,  and  thrown  upon  the  tradesmen's 
hands.  To  remedy  these  complaints,  as'  to  tlic  thinness 
and  badness  of  the  web,  the  Company  have  ordered  that 
every  piece  of  long  ells,  as  stripes,  shall  weigh  22lbs.  and 
so  in  proportion  for  greens  and  reds.  The  manufa^lurer, 
to  meet  this  order,  Works  the  goods  in  a  coarser  pitchy 
and  shoots  abb  of  an  inferior  quality ; — will  not  this  be 
attended  with  a  similar  result  which  the  specific  weight 
was  intended  to  remedy  ?  and  must  it  not,  in  its  con$e« 
quences,  tend  to  expel  this  important  fabric  altogether 
from  out  of  the  markets  in  India  ]  Would  it  not|  tfaere^ 
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Core,  be  advisable  for  the  East  India  Company  to  regulate 
their  purchases  in  such  a  manner,  that  each  piece  should 
consist  of  a  specific  number  of  bars,  each  bar  to  be  fortj 
threads,  to  be  fntl  29  yarJs  in  Ic^ngth,  and  to  be  subjcft  to 
the  samjj  rcguUtions  and  inspection  as  in  Yorkshire,  botij 
with  respect  to  the  fineness  and  closeness  of  the  web? 
A  stripe  that  mcabiires  31  inches,  when  dressed  for  de- 
livery in  Lon.lon,  shofdd  be  laid  in  the  warping-bars  fuH 
g9yirds,  and  <,ontain  1440  tlireads  *,  greerts,  to  have  the 
same  length  of  warp,  should  contain  1320  threads ;  reds, 
ithc  same  length,  with  1^10  threads. 


SECT.  yil. COMMERCE. 

mSTRICT  I. 

The  town  of  Bideford  and  that  of  Appledore,  which 
arc  both  situate  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Torridge,  had 
fome  years  ago  a  very  considerable  share  of  the  Virgir^ia 
and  Newfoundland  trade,  at  which  time  the  population 
was  more  considerable,  and  accompanied  with  a  far 
greater  appearance  of  prosperity  and  wealth  than  is  ob- 
servable in  either  of  thc.-:e  places  at  this  time.  Iri  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  port  of  Barnstable  is  said  to  have 
furnished  a  larger  quota  of  shipping  for  the  national  de- 
fepce  than  the  city  of  Bristol ;  how  comes  it  then,  at  the 
be^^inning  of  the  present  ceiitury,  that  the  ships'  tonnage, 
and  mep.  and  boys,  employed  in  the  port  of  Barnstable 
and  its  dependencies,  and  Bristol,  should  stand  thus  I 


Barnstsible 
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Ships.  Toot.  Hands. 

Barnstable  65   measuring  4,896   employing  301 


9 


>pledore          -    3 
racombe                 60 

do. 
do. 

4,960 
S,088 

do. 
do. 

269 
205 

Total             196 
istol                      206 

12,944 
50,125 

775 
1,894 

Difference       10 

17,181 

1,119 

An  astonishing  increase  in  the  one,  and  a  most  unac- 
countable diminution  in  the  other.  It  will  not  be  con« 
tended  that  the  Taw  and  the  Torridge  combined,  head 
into  a  country  equally  rich,  fruitful,  or  populous  with  that 
which  surrounds,  or  is  otherwise  dependent  on  the  city  of 
Bristol,  for  affording  agricultural  or  manufaflured  pro- 
duce, or  demanding  foreign  or  domestic  supplies.  Still 
a  most  alarming  disproportion  exists  in  the  relative  pros- 
perity of  these  places ;  the  principal  cause  of  which,  on 
a  due  investigation,  will  be  foand  to  lie  in  the  gradual 
silting  up,  and  consequent  decay  of  the  channel  produced 
by  the  combined  strength  of  the  Taw  and  Torridge  rivers* 
To  what  farther  extent  this  mischief  may  be  permitted  to 
go,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  from  the  cursory  observa- 
tions made  upon  the  spot,  the  Author  of  this  Report  has 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  good  and  effcAual  means  may 
yet  be  devised,  hot  only  to  prevent  the  harbours  of  Bam* 
stable  and  Bideford  from  going  entirely  to  decay,  but  abo 
to  render  the  access  to  them  inSnitely  more  certain,  safe, 
and  practicable  than  it  is  at  present,  even  an  the  day  timci 
at  the  top  of  the  tide  and  dver  their  tremendous  bar. 


D/57£/cr 
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DISTRICT  II. 

The  small  portion  of  maritime  commerce  carried  on  at 
Clovella  and  Hartland»  may  be  referred  to  what  has  been 
already  suted  in  the  district  cf  North  Devon. 

DISTRICT  IF. 

The  month  of  the  river  Dart,  forms  one  of  the  best 
harbonrs  for  its  size  in  the  West  of  England.  There  is 
seldom  a  less  depth  than  from  ten  to  twelve  fathoms,  at 
low  water,  and  the  ordinary  flow  of  the  spring-tides  is 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet ;  formerly,  and  before  the 
late  French  war,  the  ships  employed  in  the  Newfound- 
land  trade  firom  this  river,  amounted  to  120,  averaging 
about  85  tons  each  ;  at  this  time  there  are  not  more  than 
80  of  100  tons  each.  The  number  of  registered  ships  be- 
longing to  this  port,  and  the  port  of  Plymouth,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  were  as  follows  : 

Shipi.  Torn.  ^1^"'^'* 

Dartmouth    290    measuring  12,409   navigated  by  1,144 
Plymouth      245  do.       15,574  do.  1,105 

Total    475  27,983  2,249 ' 


Assuming  that  the  respe^vc  crews  belonged  to  the 
places  where  the  ships  were  registered,  it  would  add  so 
much  more  to  the  population  of  the  district ;  but  as  these 
persons  neither  reside,  or  seek  their  living  on  shore,  i^ 
wottld  be  presumed  as  improper  ta  class  them  with  the 
resident  inhabitants.  The  chief  supply  of  foreign  pro«- 
dace  b  now  brought  here  from  London.  -Sea-coal  is  the 
most  general  fuel  in  all  the  large  towns.  This  is  sup' 
plied  from  Sonderlandi  Newcastle,  and  Walesj  ^t  about 

40|. 
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40/.  the  chat  Jroiii  of  18  double  Winchester  heaped  ines<* 
sures.  Barley,  wheat,  and  malt,  are  shipped  coastwajs 
froQi/this  river,  aiid  occa^Jionally  when  the  ports  are  open 
for  exportation.  The  average  shipment  of  cider,  for  the 
iast  five  years,  lias  been  2,639  hogsheads  annually.  Much 
employment  offers  to  the  labouring  class  of  the  ihhabi-^ 
tants  along  the  river  Dart,  in  navigating  the  shallops,  by 
the  men ;  and  to  the  women  and  children,  in  gathering 
cockles  and  muscles,  at  low-water ;  by  these  means  they 
earn  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  in  truth  do  very  well. 

Pi/A^.— Brixham,  which  is  a  dependency  of  the  port 
of  Dartmouth,  has  no  less  than  100  ^ail  of  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  fisheries.  These  boats  are  built  much  larger 
thaii  formerly,  on  account  of  their  finding  a  number  of 
freights,  during  the  Summer  months,  in  the  culm  trade.. 
They  now  average  a  burthen  of  about  80  quarters  of 
culm,  each  quarter  containing  16  heaped  Winchester 
^iishels.  Their  principal  fish-markets  are  Lotadon,  Bath', 
and  Bristol ;  but  when  the  overflow  (which  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  summer  season),  is  likely  to  occasion  a  glut^ 
tjic  whiting,  flounders,  thornbacks,  gurnet,  ^c.  are  first 
ckaned,  and  well  washed  in  salt-water  -y  and  afterwards 
gently  salted  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Thus  prepared,  they 
make  an  excellent  relish ;  are  called  buckhorn,  and 
always  in  demand  for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  in  war,  and 
along  the  French  coast  in  the  time  of  peace ;  selling, 
generally  from  10/.  to  16/.  per  hundred  fish,  accbrdmg 
to  their  size  and  quality. 

There  are  no  cloth,  or  other  manofaftures  *  of  note, 
at  Brixham,  KingVwear,  or  Dartmouth,  if  we  except, 
in  the  latter  port,  the  business  of  ship-buiTding  t  here 
SB  and  %0  gun  frigates  are  frequently  seen  on  on  the 

stocks. 
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Stocks,  or  on  tRrir  way  to  Plymoilth,  to  be  Equipped  for 
sed.  These,  with  mahy  other  smaller  public  abd  private 
vessels,  occasion  much  employment,  and  crjpate  a  conii- 
(Serable  eXpencliture  of  timber,  the  supply  of  which  i|. 
derived  from  the  places  before  noticed. 

DISTRICT   ri. 

The  exports  from  the  port  of  Exeter,  in  the  year  1800, 
were, 

J.  .  f^      lbs.  C,  *,  d 

ToPortugal  8,988  J^r'^aeS  J  at  12  each,  value  23,304     3  8 

ToGuernsey    146       do.  do.  do.         20?     0  0 

Total     9,126       do,  ;f.  23,512     3  8 


In  the  year  1805, 
ToPortugal  17,548     do. 
To  Russia      4,631     do. 
To  Prussia     1,573     do. 
To  Guernsey    G25     do. 


do. 

do. 

54.,S02     0  0 

dtv 

do. 

8,294    0  0 

do. 

do. 

3,109     0  0 

do. 

do. 

854  18  0 

Total     24,377     do.  £.66,559  18  6 

DtfTcrence,  forming  an ' 

increase    since    the  1. 15,251  pieces      ^.43,047  14  4 


year  1800, 


Iq  the  year  1800,  there  was  pipe  or  potter's  clay,  sent 
coastways  to  the  amount  of 

Tons,     cwt- 
15,252  10 

In  the  year  1805,  do.'       do.  17,138    6 


Increase      '"'>ort  of  thi?  article  since  the  1 
begin  .."  present  century,  J        * 


Whence 
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Whence  it  appears,  that  notwithstanding  the  renewal 
and  continuance  of  the  war,  an  increased  demand  for 
these  articles  has  taken  place  as  above  ;  and  which  musk 
certainly  serve  very  much  to  qualify  the  incessant  clamour 
of  the  loss  of  trade,  and  consequent  decay  of  the  manii- 
fafi:ures  in  this  county.  The  supply  of  woollens  to  the 
East-India  Company  is  permanent,  whether  the  country 
is  in  peace  or  at  war;  during  which  latter  period,  by  the 
waggons,  and  through  the  canals  to  London.  Although 
the  increased  exports  of  potter*s  clay  is  much  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  safety  and  facility  of  shipment  afforded  by 
the  convenience  of  the  canal,  and  warehouses  construAed 
at  Teigngrace,  by  Mr.  Templar,  still  a/i  excess  of  export,  to 
the  amount,  stated,  shows  that  the  potteries  in  Staffordshire^ 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  this  cby  is 
conveyed  from  Teignmouth,  have  found  that  quantity 
proportionably  increased  during  the  same  time.  The 
number  of  registered  ships  belonging  to  the  port  of 
Exeter,  in  the  year  1801,  were  168,  measuring  1S,52I 
tons,  and  navigated  by  919  men  and  boys. 


SECT.  VIII. ^POPULAXrONT. 

DISTRICT  I, 

The  population  of  this  distrid,  from  the  enumeratioa 
made  under  the  A&  of  the  41st  of  His  present  Majesty^ 
appeurs  to  be  as  follows : 
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( 

! 

1                    '         • 

'         ^ 

OUSC8.: 

dumber  of; 
Persons,  in-.- 

.    Occupations. 

1 

'        V 

clitdingChU- 

dren. 

1 

" 

4     - 

Namet  of  ParUhes. 

1 
1 

By  how 
many  Fa- 
milies. 

1 

•         CS4 

•  £5 

Mi 

1 

i.  Alwbgton,    ' 
&  Abbotaham, 

56 

61 

4 

148 

:  162 

flis 

21 

,    206 

SIO 

59 

'    59 

3 

143 

•    170 

305 

8 

;«.. 

318 

3.  AIy«rducoC,' 

^2 

52 

2 

140 

138 

m 

,r7i 

116 

'«78 

4.  AthcrinrtoD; 

79 

89 

7 

232 

252 

.'   l\S 

.ao 

339 

484 

5.  Arltitgfon,  . 

'      37 

42 

1 

'      98 

'      109 

% 

2^ 

.  96 

207 

6.  Ashfdffd, 

18 

21 

2 

27 

46 

10 

25 

73 

7.  Bideford,    ' 

582 

613 

24 

•1303 

1684 

146 

325 

2536 

2987. 

8.  BuhOp'iNympton, 

9,  r  Tawion, 

169 

171 

15 

-425 

477 

350 

.83 

469 

902 

144 

162 

7 

390 

357 

.    2$d 

42 

425 

747 

10.  Bankable, 

619 

8^ 

34 

1495 

•    2253 

^8 

57^ 

8102 

97i» 

11.  BrattonFlemmin^, 

«7 

79 

2 

185 

221 

373 

15 

18 

40^ 

13.  Bnmdoo, 

40 

61 

3 

122 

138 

124 

79 

57 

260 

13.  Berry  Narber, 

83 

94 

3 

265 

267 

501 

24 

7 

532 

14.  BittedoD, 

5 

5 

1 

13 

11 

,    19 

1 

4 

24 

15.  BranntDD, 

255 

265 

29 

582 

714 

383 

fiO 

913 

129^ 

16.  CKittlehampton, 

281 

281 

8 

1406 

1597 

274 

79 

2650 

300S 

17.  Charles, 

42 

43 

4 

112 

105 

98 

22 

97 

217 

18.  Chattacombe, 

31 

32 

•  1 

71 

87 

70 

-1 

87 

158 

19.  CoQDtCsbury, 

24 

24 

1 

61 

59 

117 

3 

»— 

120 

SIO.  Combe  Martin, 

151 

183 

.  5 

371 

448 

163 

40 

61^ 

81»» 

21.  EastAnateV, 

30 

33 

79 

80 

1^4 

1 

fM. 

165. 

'22.  East  Backland, 

20 

21 

25 

74 

67 

U 

.4 

118 

iS8 

51 

51 

2 

J57 

154 

ass 

.   10 

46 

311 

5^4.  Fremington, 

264 

176 

3 

440 

435 

548 

74 

953 

875 

td5.  FiJleigh, 

33 

51 

•• 

107 

113 

212 

7 

1 

S20 

SJ<5.  George  NymptoD, 
27.  Goodleigfa, 

51 

54 

5 

114 

123 

60 

10 

167 

287r 

53 

5S 

3 

112 

lfJ6 

.45 

29 

180 

^8 

S8.  Georgehaxn, 

141 

149 

10 

297 

380 

69 

79 

479 

627 

29.  High  Bray, 

45 

45 

4 

131 

133 

126 

54 

84 

264 

30.  Henshaw, 

35 

35 

5 

101 

105 

39 

8 

159 

206 

31.  Harwood, 

20 

20 

44 

59 

«9 

2 

72 

103 

32.  HeantooPunchar- 

don, 

33.  Instow, 

70 

93 

15 

180 

238 

102 

21 

295 

418 

80 

3 

177 

170 

49 

39 

259 

347 

34.  llfracombe. 

435 

435 

20 

728 

1110 

751 

190 

967 

1838 

33.  Kentisbury^ 

41 

51 

5 

112 

129 

64 

19 

158 

241 

36.  Littleham, 

45 

57 

2 

138 

154 

70 

22 

200 

29S 

37,  lAndkey, 

96 

114 

1 

290 

317 

590 

15 

2 

607 

38.  Lozhore, 

98 

12 

3 

101 

108 

61 

5 

143 

209 

39.  JLinton, 

100 

100 

• 

215 

^ee 

185 

SO 

266 

46\ 

40.  Land-cross, 

8 

10 

i 

22 

28 

14 

2 

34 

SO 

Carry  forward, 

DBYON.J 

4808 

3017 

263 

11,391 

13,550 

71741 

1997 

15,640 

24,761 
Name! 
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403 


POPUtATlOK. 


Kimet  of  Paqshet. 


Bioiieht  fdrward, 
41.  Mofand  BoQc- 

ceiiuz, 
4S.  Mi^ohoe^ 
49>  Moftn06y 

44.  Ml^wood^ 

45.  Moztlmii, 

46.  Newton  TncT,  , 

47.  North  Mo^oA,  ' 

48.  Parfaeombt, 

49.  PUtoiif 

50.  SatUrlcigh, 

51.  SOQ^  MolttNly 

55.  Swimbridge, 
5^  Slok*  RWeft^ 
54.  Sberwell,  '    ' 

56.  Twitching^ 

56.  Tiw»tock, 

57.  TrentUhoe, 

58.  Wiear  Giffiurd, 

59.  We»t  Leigh, 

60.  Weit  Amtey, 

61.  WettBuckland. 
eS.  West  Down, 

63.  Waildeigh, 

64.  Yainetoombe, 


Total, 


18,116  21,7101 12,552(6028]  SI  ,11461 39,826 


Vfatids  belonging  to  the  pom  Of  fiari^tab)e,  Bideford,  aod  Ufnfombe,  em-l    ,^^ 
fdoyedcoishiptbpini,  .  ^    ^'. 


F^fom 
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Trom  thb  statements  it  appears,  that  there  are  in  thii 
distria,  7183  houses^  in  which,  zrcnow  Kving  '4§25r^ 
milies,  and  consequently  642  houses  •  (}ouUe  tenanted  y 
and  7et»  stnuige  to  say^  thert  are  40!  houses  vacant,  the 
greater  part  of  which  may  fairly  be  supposed  in  a  state  q£ 
difapidatioB,  or  utter  ruin  $  or  from  other  causes^  equally 
dependent  on  the  propnetors,  without  any  inhabitants  at 
all*.  The  universal  prevalence  of  cob,  or  mud  walls,  will 
serve  in  a  great  measure  to  a()count  for  the  untenantable 
state  of  many  buildings,  and  for  the  general  air  of 
wretchedness  and  niisery  so  often  met  with  in  the  viliagest 
and  detached  grouprof  bouses  throughout  tfaedistrift* 
This  may  be  ascribed  to  tb^^egligence  of  those  who  have 
the  care  of  the  esutes,.and  the  indifference  but  too  fre* 
quently  shown  by  the  proprietors,  in  preserving  a  suffix 
eiest  number  of  cottages  on  their  estates  for  the  accon^ 
modadon  of  labourers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  causes  which  combine  in  pro« 
ducing  the  amount  stated  in  the  third  column  of  the  above 
table,  the  assigning  a  place  to  it  here,  will  probably  tend 
to  dlre^b  the  attention  of  gentlemen,  into  whose  hands 
this  Report  may  chance  to  fall,  to  look  a  little  farther  imp 
the  subjeO,  and  see  to  what  extent  the  evil  now  com- 
plained of,  and  shewn  so  fully  to  exist,  may  be  capable  of 
remedy.  The  numbers  employed  in  the  labours  of  agri- 
culture through  the  distridl,  when  compared  with  thf 
manufaAurers,  mechanics,  and  those  employed  on  ship- 
board, show,  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  working 
class  of  the  community  are  engaged  in  rural  labours  i 
and  that  the  distriQ,  striftly  speaking,  is  an  agricultural 
one :  but  even  the  combined  numbers  of  all  the  working- 
class,  appear  greatly  short  of  the  inefficient  members  of 
the  community,  at  least  for  corporeal  exertion  \  and  in 
which  pumber  must  necessarily  be  included,  infants,  in- 

nd  2  firai 
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firm  and  debililated  pqnons.  The  total  shews  a  popdai- 
tkviof  89^886  sou)8,  and  avefagjng,  aiccording  toacadr 
(^Ulatiqa  ipadC  b^.tl^rpwingthc  disfii^  into  eleivu  reft- 
angujar  figures^  and  qisting  their  i^ntents  {fnm  tbe  scala 
of' the  Ma0  ani>e3^ed}>  (o  299)550  acres^  equal  ta  abovl; 
S59  s^u^re  n>ile«9  .and  giving  rather  ks&ihan  110  inhaU* 
tanta  to  ea|cli  sqttai:e»  or  abput  H  souls  to  each  80  acres« 
The  ??5  pdvsoH)  belonging  to  this  distri^,  bui  einplo7e4 
pn  sbip»bQ3|rdt  arc  not  include  in  ^fais  estimate. 

,  Hiia(Mttess  of  the  DistriS. — Frojn  the  I^est  infbpnatioif 
•pbtained  qf  i  tho  ss^qbrity  of  this  distridk,  scorbutic  com- 
plaints are  not!  found  t^  common  as  there  will  be  occasion 
to  viptice: in  other  parts  of  the  county;  asthmatic  and 
consumptiFe- cases  are  equally*  ra^;  and  notwitbst^mding 
^hat  rheumatisms  are  found  very  often  to  embitter  an4 
hasten  the  close  of  the  peasant's  life,  that  class  of  people 
ai:e  generally  ||{ate4'to  arriye  here  at  a  sound  and  hearty 
old  age, 

Fnfd^  and  Mode,  of  laming. — ^Thcir  comq:)Qn  food  is  whes^ 
and  barley  bread,  Qccs^sion^ly  v^ied  with  potatoes, 
obtained  from. their  employers^  in  t^  manner  befora 
npticed.  Their  dfink,  cider,  or  a  light  malt  beverage^ 
given  them  from  one  to  three  pints  per  day ;  and  con* 
tinued>  whether  at  stated  day-labonr.cr  working  by  con^ 
traft  on  thejr  oiyn  accpunU 


I>JSTRIC9 
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PWviMflM: 


4d* 


MSTRiCT  iL 


Heije  folldws  i  stakment  o|£the  p'(>puiatidff  of  Ithe  several  towns 
an^  (K  rtftlves  In  this  distnft.     .  ! 


\  Number  of 
Persona,  in- 

'  uTCD. 


^Mi4  of'Pai^ilh«8. 


1»  Ashrtfigny^ 
9.  Ail^ton^      .    - 
S.  Black  l\>rrfngtod| 
•4.  •BUtliind  Brewiarj 
5.  ^-  ■  '  ■    ^fflldghj 
(^  Beafonil,    . 
7.  Btttrthgton^ 
B.  Bn]iadwo<»4^ell7{ 
9.'Bu4dldgfaJ'  '      • 
to.  BrdtliUbrdv" 
IK  Ba^pcon»      '- 
is.  ButieM«>mbei 
15-.  Bo^erteigh^ 
I'l.  Btt4kMph^    ' 
t5/Buf(ird, 
lf?::CtJv«41»i    ;   ' 
17.  Ch^lfcighi 
18»  Cha^eyi 
19.  Cddijidge,. 
5tO*  Cr<W}i  Mort- 

i>li  ClM^ricon  FiCB- 

9$.  Cadbuky^ 

Sd.  Cadlei^i  ' 

^\^  CajvAleigb^ 

S5.  Clayhangeri 

fibV  Chttdlcigh; 

S^t;  Chrittow, . 

d8.*  Chtfriton  BittMipe, 

fi9L>  Doiivtind, 

30.  DottoD, 

SI.  IXiddacoabe. 

^2.  DtoiciDdiack, 
M^  Dnsifordy 


Pd3 
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i:w«n-*TwHn 


Huusfi.            Niiinber  ot 

Occupations. 

Persons,  in- 

•  V 

eluding  CUil- 

_^ ^ 

^^^^^^^Li /;  rt  t 

dren. 

',  y 

■ 

i 

. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

•§ 

s*  -^ 

•r: 

5  u?      5i  ^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^  *■    . 

t: 

CA 

^ 

4  ■ 

t  iU      -^   » 

^^^^^^^^^T1C9 

3 

rt 

i  I'-l 

u 

<i 

5  3     He 

o 

^^^^^^^^^KT'^  • 

^ 

> 

"'S 

.   £  ' 

£.5 

=  «i:   <£ 

5^ 

^^^^^^^^^^;:ht  fcmvard^ 

:3!?80 

aioi 

257 

8721 

9953 

7816 

5345 

7407 

18,182 

^^^^^^^^^F 

1R7 

1S>1 

2G 

47S 

4S1 

258 

33 

668 

959 

^^^^^^H: 
^^^^^^^^H^ 

18 

68 

29 
34 

1 

8 

li 

99. 

32 

37 
13 

10-; 
111 

173 

222 

745 

257 

355 

479 

^^^^^B 

279 

29H 

8 

aoi 

36:5 

SO 

110; 

1546 

13 

15 

o 

S5 

45 

31 

4 

6*5 

100 

^^^^^^^^^K                                                       L 

^^^^^^^^K 

^906 

l'?2 

13 

5^2 

64« 

152 

144 

922 

1218 

^^^^^^^B 

^^^^^^^^K 

^^^^^^^^H 

liJ?5 

1*29 

7 

829 

.     364 

410 

34 

241 

69^ 

38 

4;'5 

I 

97 

.107 

131 

,      2 

_-  Ji 

.    204 

11 

11 

1 

:j5 

.     ;ji 

55 

1 

10 

66 

2;i 

tis 

5 

50 

.      68 

100 

20 

38 

358 

I^^^^B 

51 

51 

5 

a'3i 

..152 

274 

9 

.«. 

2^S 

13;i 

19:> 

302 

,      300 

43 

451 

16» 

662 

2f>,~» 

30;i 

20 

69« 

■i   740 

59:i 

373 

471 

1436- 

. 

174 

180 

'475 

r.o545 

209 

75 

7^0 

I02D 

rnell. 

.•15 

3H 

5 

; .  85 

..:        91 

79 

3 

„W 

,     17t; 

IM 

28 

1 

CA 

lus    6^ 

42^      5 

77 

IS^i 

613 

74 

3 

199 

.  ,1  2^- 

404      35 

2 

441 

ofl. 

94 

90 

18 

249 

-..  261 

240        9   ,    261 

510 

15 

,.        15 

2 

56- 

■:'..    38 

71      23          — . 

94 

•)ni 

77 

R2 

4 

»2« 

;>    223 

143      2i> 

277 

449 

in 

.-    128 

17 

^82 

.  305 

152    293 

142 

5t?7 

90 

94 

2 

3(X> 

283 

340      12 

.    syi 

5K^ 

ii'2 

22 

.  S 

,..^» 

. . .     63 

50       9 

7^ 

13% 

GO 

79 

;.,4 

1(;9 

210 

387 

42 

^  .»« 

.379 

77 

87 

u 

an 

-   375 

303 

11 

r*      375 

689 

4;l 

43 

»»• 

120 

137 

190 

12 

55 

257 

44 

44 

4 

•^5 

97 

74 

11 

97 

18& 

4  1 

55 

Q 

15.S 

160 

87 

10 

S16 

313 

;no 

51  J 

G 

7  0*5 

9y:J 

466 

413 

819 

169S 

Gj 

84 

3 

221 

^199 

222 

55 

143 

420 

Bl 

81 

2 

207 

•    201 

123 

20 

S65 

40^1 

4C 

51 

1 

14:1 

146 

115 

28 

146|       289 

07 

107 

) 

2SM 

301 

542 

13 

29 

5^4 

7: 

7S 

a 

2^;:J 

2S1 

4-47 

20 

_^ 

467 

'iL 

>         6:1 

$ 

137 

25J5 

l:l 

2 

274 

:* 

1        2a 

i 

.''i 

61 

66 

8 

61 

135 

»; 

i        8:j 

ii 

eiJ7 

22-^ 

4Ifa 

39 

4 

461 

i; 

!  .  lor 

^. 

■  2(id 

284 

39fc 

27 

^  122 

547 

'1 

21 

1 

,/6: 

5t] 

91 

>       IS 

5 

116 

^ 

J           48 

IS? 

16( 

17( 

)    .13 

166 

355 

■ 

I           71 

1 

lit 

»        I7t 

8( 

I        4 

258 

34S 

1         14: 

li 

>     3a 

)       40: 

I        29t 

1      67 

40f 

763 

A 

1           94 

t 

;      261 

)        26; 

416      2; 

^ 

I        527 

K 

i     7571 

47' 

il9i»v:< 

1  20»SSi 

4i20a4"tU80i 

1  i6.19( 

^39,5.^* 

Uiaii 

Digitized  by 


Google 


I'O^OLA'flOH. 


m 


OccQpaoons. 


Kamet  of  Parish^ 


Houses. 


n  6  B 


Number  of 
Persons,  in- 
dtidin^  Chil- 
dren. 


Jl. 


I 

SB 


<& 


^ 


Brought  forward,  G905 

77.  Sprenon,  51 

78.  &NitLTawt«B» 467 


9$ 
1221 


79.  TVttsham, 

80.  Tiverton, 

81.  Torringtoii,Oteatjb|  348 
8S.  Uplowman, 
8S.  WoQlfardii«ror-2 

thy,W.    .^^ 

84.  Winklagh,  ;  . . 

85.  Wwnbwortby,: 

thy,R  :  J!|:;^* 

87.  Wasbfield, 
^•8.  Willand, 

89.  Whkeatone,  •      i 

90.  Zeal  MoMa<^7 


757<) 
76 
S98    S6 


4T7ld,150 
3 


svm, 


6^ 

•98 

211 
I6i 


,*9] 
117 


28 

1897 

408 

80 


5 

101 

87 

6 


99     8 


248 
58 


34      3 


84  :8 


117 


165 

'    71 

tool 

"865 
176 

.285 

•ISO 
150 

69 

.fi04i 

;ii2> 

:240 
279 


20,839 

168 

8fl« 

64 

3504 

1179 

184 


306 

634 
173 

.    62 

fil8 
<143 
v2dl 

•*843 


20,477 

155 

1422 

64 

1089 

121 

170 

864 

456 
802 

i2 

301 

250 

27 

5Sl3 


5804 

18 

113 

27 

1617 

259 

91 

28 

25fi 
16 

-   6 

20 

5 

12 

29 


26,190 

160 

3 

44 

3799 

16G4 

i.  I 

;    ^'^ 

;  m 

.    4$}S^ 


39,589 

33S 

1538 

135 

6505 

2044 

36a 

591 

1214 

;323 

131 

422 
25$ 
471 


Tot|d 


19615 


10^47(691 


25y560| 


28^78122,96918^88  28,278  54^38 


After  dividing  jthis  dbtriA  into  sevoitecb  rectangular 
figures,  an^  c|isting  their  con^ts^  it  is  fpund  to  contain 
an  area  of  90(^000  acres  »i  4^$  square  miles.  This,  by 
reference  to  the  total  of  the  abjove  naten^t,  will  be  foand 
tocomain.ratheif  more  than  U^-  souls. to  eac&  square 
mile/  .    .  ■  --^    :  :'  *       -■    '"• 


Healthiness  \f  the  Districi.-^TLh^  longevity  and  healthy 
old  age,of  )t^e;<peasantry  in  niai^y  parts  of  this  distrift,  may 
chiefly  lieiascribjed  to  their  simple  aliment,  and  the  regu- 
^rity  audjexercise  necessarily  oonne^d'with  rural  life. 


od4 


DISTRICT 
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*d8^ 


POfJSLATiqVU 


M^XMCT   III, 


Its  p. 


i  is  stated  as  tinder* 


2»  Aihwater, 
St  Ashburyt     r^^ 

4.  Bulkworthyi 

5.  BradtrbrthyiO:^ 
(5.  Brtidjwd,     7 

7.  Brid^trifle,  '   ' 

8.  Bea worthy,  !.,^ 
<).  BelBtpne,      I  *" 

la  Bridwcowerl* 
ll.  BroattWbod-    - 

Wedger, 
IS.  Brattpn  Cloy^lla) 
13.  Co6fc5«f,  '•  •' 

15.  aawtoii,  -^  "^ 

16.  Crr4Toniji?fi' 

17.  East  Putford. 
*.J8.  £aBt.Vn6rtill^(i&,' 

r9.  Gcrmansweekj 
K).  H«lwel!»  '    "-^''^ 
SI.  Holdtworthy, 
^.  Hollacombe^ 
Sdb  iDwardleigh, 

24.  Knowstone, 

25.  Kigi>eafe<'    '    » 

56.  Luffincot^    :, 

57.  Lidford> ' 

58.  Lcwtreachard^ 
39,  Milton  Pamarclj 
90.  Meshaw,         H': 
aU  Mary  Axmesley, 
^2.  Newton  St.  Petrock, 
S3.  North  Petherwin, 
84.  North  Lew, 
35.  Northcot 

Carry  ft)rw»r4,  Il8l2:    flOl5     90|    41071    4»915l486ll  ^l^l^T^d  10,579 

:  *     '  Naaei 
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J 


POPUtATlOl^t- 


4*^ 


"Hoissr^ 


OcciipftthiD 


Names  o£  Parishes.* 


Brought  forward, 
36.  Q«k|fai^>|>t(|pv 
.37.  Pancrassweck, 
38.  PyVfiHhftT       ^ 
S9.  Rackcnftix;^ 

41.  Ro«ia^«fo.;?   r! 
4S.  Shcbbearc, 

43.  SittntttA>6v''*  f^t'"' 

44.  St.  Oilct's  in  thel 

45.  Sortoa^  ,[ ♦  „  ,  . . 

46.  Stowford, 

47.  Tharnborh  V.  ^,': 

48.  Tetcop)  . 

49.  IVii^MM^-  \ 

50.  Tcmpletoo, 
f  1.  Thdbridge, 
^S2.  VirsiiMtowe, 
^3.  Welcombe, 
54.  Wevrbttaij^*  : 
«5.  Washfor4  Pyne, 
£6,  Witt  Wortin^tbtf, 
57.  WithediUK,  4,     • 
5a  WeiiPtttford, 


-^' 


dumber  uf 
Persons,  in- 
duiin^  Chil- 
dren. 


1^ 


2 


1812 
:9(;4 
41 
8^ 
68 
5^ 

.^ 
15» 
:5fl 

•  54 
43 
60 
24 
$5 
38 
31 
19 
98 
95 
28 
26 
176 
41 


72 
.1. 


.7^ 
^70 


90 
.    5 

1 
'  6 


612 

6^- 

<?4 
2$ 
6^ 
40, 
35 
19 
38 
ICH 
24 

sr 

.J76 
5S 


4107 

660 

169 

2S6 

>J76 

-'■<G1 

.      »0 

553 

161 

96 

169 

117 

158 

82 

215 

98 

70 

52 

110 

840 

56 

82 

404 

"    1SJ2 


53l54ftCl 
J70  .,Sfl6 


161 


199 


S68  3471 


164 
'  W6 


100 

'1I9 

63 

20S 


im  s»i 


91 


182 


1^$    111 


118 

172 

84 

802 

102 

85 

49 

110 

2^ 

53 

76 

471 
152 


42 

\5Q 

99 

ri2 

50 

51 

52 

214 

53 
146 
265 

'175J 


9194759 


2^ 

1 
47 
30 
•327 
•  5 
29 


80 

4 

« 

7 
19 

.7 


6 

7 

28 

1f9 

.69 

'9 


1^1 
130 
ISS 
210 
251 
88 
512 


1«7 

189 
178 

.«? 
886 
143 
104 
49 

135 

.  28 

541 
92 


10^» 

1490 

3SO 

S40 
397 
156 
74* 
S«» 

1/W 


9|0 
166 
«17 

w> 

101 
820 
489 

.loa 

158 

875 
874 


Total,    - 


3288 


3690   155 


9391 


9^68  8496 


1521  8992]  19.059 


.  ."i  J 


ThU 
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This  distrifby  divided  into  fifteen  reflangular  figures^ 
gives  it^n  area  of  262>1Q5.  acres  =  to  about  409i  square 
_mi}esj.and  which^  according. to  the  sum  of  the  population, 
tvill  average  about  46|'SOuls  to  each,  square  mile. 

Hralthincss  tf  the  jDiifn'^i— Notwithstanding  all   the 

;  totintry  bordering  upon  DartrnSor,  will"be  fotifid*fo  cany 

the  human  frame  to  greater  longevity  and  health  of  age, 

than  vre  shall  find  to  be  the.  case  in  some  other  paru  of 

the  county,  still  in  the  interior  of  the  distri^  scrophukj 

^  spre  or  bad  legs,  are  very  common  to.  both  sexes  of  the 

*  peasant  order  at  an  advanced  time  of  life-,  npon  the  heads 

aiiid  other  parts  of  young  persons  of  the  same  order,  and 

'  before  they  attain  the  age  of,  puberty.      Among  the  arti- 

'  ficersi  and  those  who  live  above  the  conditiiMi  of  tfaetom* 

nion  labourer,  this  disease  was  not  so  generally  Q€liceil  or 

complained  of* 

Fwd^  and  Mode  ofLt^ang. — ^The  water,  tlirOuglithe  whole 
of  this  4i9triA,  has  already  bden  stated  as  beiqg  chalybeate 
iii  a  very  high  degree,  but  Whether  from  that|  br  some 
other  hidden  source  the  disease  is  promoted,  it  is  equally 
out  of  the  power  as  of  the  province  of  the  Surveyor  to  say* 
^Barley  bread  and  potatoes  compose  a  large  part  of  the  food 
of  these  people.  Some  wheat  broth  seasoned  with  a  small 
piece  of  meat  and  pot-herbs,  form,  with  pies  made  of  ba- 
con and  potatoes,  the  chief  variety  in  the  mode  of  their 
subsistence^ 


piSTMieti 
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We  now  proceed  to  state  the  population  of  all  the  town^i  hamlets,  Villa^ics^ 
and  tithings  in  the  distf i<EV. 


"Houses 


..jL. 


X  Hints  of  Parishes. 


^ 

s 


.1.  AvHv"  OiffanJ,     » 

'  ».  'Ashtivrton,  /  ' 
.  4.  Abbot's  Kerbwcll,  • 

<5.  BrciiUir,    i, 

7.  Beer  Ferrers, 

ft  BicUIci«rh, 

9.  BuckluiKf  Mopa-I 
cbonun,  ) 

JO.  Brixton, 
tl,  Bis:bur\, 
1?.  Buckfiistletgh, 
1  o.  Bucklaud-tQutsiuntH 
1 1.  BlackantOQ, 
15.  Bnximin, 
>i>.  Benr>'  Pomerov, 
17.  Broiui  lIeni|i»toii, 
la.  BickingtoQ,, 
19."  C.'ocvtun, 
a*),  C'omptoo  pWd, 
21.  Comwood 
22-  .ChMirhfttowe, 
23.  CUvdstonc^.  ' 
S4.  Cluirleton, 
25.  Comwortfa)^ 
36.  L*hurc^sro$.Ferrcrl 

28/  Co^fwweiV^         ^ 
S9.  Cockingtott, 

^1.  Diptlbrd,  : 


m 
sea 

17 


O 


I.M 


20 
17 

217 


iwr      i.>7        6 


M; 


.    125 

'      00 

200 

2 

;  Toi 
;  157 

;     V27 

.   t: 
:•  2' 

>  lois 

*   12it 

$ 

95 


97^1 


7 
10 
10 

4 
1 

101 

4 


117 
91 
307 
2 
19« 
906 
2^6 
132 

S.5 

50 
99 

110 
80 

130 

iqp 

SQ 

28 
92 


im 


12 

8 

.    7 

16 

2i 

8 

,    ^i 
3 

3 


eluding.  Cliil-' 


I 


309| 
.  2.'»2 
1323 

ln';il. 

'  :  t. 

54 11 

\;'^%' 

'[  3ia 

709 

:  507 
'1512 

•  ,  54)0 
2d|3, 
138 

ri 


5  37)6 
1D2 
•'25(5 
23? 
23i3 
3'20 
220 
117 
131 
04 
29^ 


XJii     ftQ71  12,0651 


37? 

257 
1757 

218 
51 
5! 

,    129 

421 

317 
23t5 
816 
,'  3 
512 
2150 

5ai 

'   39P 
23«7 
76 
.     42 

.  107 
*  907 
255 
236 
343 
285 
144 
16fJ 
05 


Occupations. 


215 

101 

4ii 

63 

2i)r 

140 

620 

165 

70 

4517 

6 

41^ 

245 

19S 

132 

115 

44 

45 

16B 

112 

140 

168 

286 

140 

1P6 

25B 

46 

69 

191 


53i^8 


S'Jl 
114 
967 
122 

9 
38 
14 

2f]3 

58 

13 

1D60 

92 

556 

324 

130 

'     13 

5 

8 

54 

8 

36 

■    38 

130 

eu 

92 

2 

3 
50 


544 

180 
;  2675 

160' 
62 

'  '85:1 
•  ..lie 

41^ 
23J 

i 

r 

511 

287( 

GOC 

40: 

'  ior 

10; 

3 

52; 

9 
38* 
S-K 

5' 
44' 
28- 

22: 

5 

337 


^ 


9ia 
6:^s 


523 

.     9 

loiir 
:m7x. 

112# 

6cr 

154- 

9'.' 

745 

21d 
56« 
522 
46d> 
665 
50S 
26t 

2tr4 

1211 

57d 


S57a  12,81i.l2l,934t 
•  "   '  Names 
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^1« 


fMpbATioM, 


lloubca. 

IN  umber  of 

Uccupatioiia. 

Pcr&Jiis,  in- 

cludiriji  Chil- 

dren. 

-^raca  of  Piiriiihes. 

t 

* 

1 

1 

175 

o 

i 

1 

■i 

ei  a 

,  Brought  tbrvviird, 
S2.  r>!irtins:ton, 

3C(j7 

44P6 

9871 

12,065 

A:558 

3573 

15,810* 

76 

(U 

5 

2M? 

238 

221 

My 

209« 

3S.  t)cuii  Prioi*, 

'    9S 

97 

6 

227 

268 

loo 

59 

3:>^J 

Bl.  Dodbrookc,            * 

84 

130 

2 

2r8 

330 

59 

122 

127- 

Sj.  Dcttishatn, 

128 

150 

2 

1304 

335 

209 

159 

971 

S&Dciibary, 

07 

•     78 

:    5 

145 

'      185 

98 

92 

144^' 

37-  Eps:  Bucklaiut 

121 

142 

*  6 

aoo 

345 

166 

75 

4'70 

38.  Ennin^ton,              | 

14^ 

•  186 

•  8 

•     457 

460 

252 

252 

ii:» 

39.  Eiist  Alliiijrton, 

.      i7 

70 

11 

1     243 

525 

i36 

.  26 

5or 

40.  EastOgwdl, 

Alt 

M 

'  '  A 

111 

.      147 

2]? 

46 

,41...  Holbcrton,      .. 

'  265 

303 

,20 

696 

74b 

69S 

3713 

-in; 

42.  Ilatpfurd,     ^ 

24 

24 

'  o 

(j6 

7t* 

iOG 

10 

•u^'. 

43.  Holnc> 

59 

62 

'll 

192 

107 

464 

97 

9r' 

4K  liolucll, 

21 

20 

'     3 

8f> 

ost 

87 

6 

6;;: 

45.  llarbcrton, 

2'>n 

.     200 

^    12 

552 

680 

398 

1J59 

4a:. 

46.  Highwecic, 

162 

;   l(i3 

.12 

341 

430 

511 

529 

3i 

47.  Ipplepcn, 

48.  Ilsington^ 

130 

13d 

5 

3S-I 

487 

SOR 

120 

49t' 

104 

nr 

NiO 

407 

'    4a> 

449 

373 

4J 

49-  Kelly, 

25 

36 

.   4 

lOti 

.      9ft 

44 

2 

15: 

50.  Ringstonc, 

52 

07 

4 

172 

182 

'    111 

SO 

s?5: 

51*  Kingsbridgt?!    .. 

15.') 

2?0 

.    2 

498 

619 

31 

216 

87( 

^2!  "Kiiipiware, 

52 

85 

■    4 

132 

lOf. 

6 

59 

«6: 

33,  King'jii  Kcrswell, 

122 

i:;2 

4 

220 

J5l)6 

96 

54 

40J 

54.  LifloD, 

145 

174 

432 

411 

617 

35 

«<>• 

55.  LiupicrtoniL 

13.1 

143 

-8 

357 

305 

*    197 

5i 

47   • 

u:.  Txiadiswcii, 

112 

112 

6 

2Q0 

SljR 

195 

199 

^1 : 

i7.  J.it(le  Hcinpstoil,    . 

fi« 

:    ryo 

140 

«2b' 

•    245 

21 

ia.  MaryTavy, 

5« 

.       58 

1 

'   207 

lefp 

63 

9 

80« 

5d-  M^ryStow, 

30 

'       48 

5 

165 

.   ly^ 

133 

7 

157 

<iO.  Milton  Abbot, 

152 

160 

:   5 

410 

44C 

6M 

^0 

9f 

Cl»  M^uvv, 

87 

■     41 

.      7 

130 

109 

231 

5 

* 

62.  Mtidtiun', 

296 

351 

15 

832 

98il 

;     944 

869 

1 

t>3.  jMorieitrh, 

21 

'     2^1 

5 

68 

59 

.  ^ 

Id 

t7 

<^|.  MArldoij, 

56 

59 

2 

1W3 

1?5 

47 

3** 

ii.5.  Mqrlboruufrh, 

IIH) 

205 

20 

487 

56P 

■     3*1 

277 

44.% 

<i<3.  Nowton  Fii1t:rs, 

112 

112 

1 

'  289 

301 

-      130 

'"'    51 

4«<:* 

<i7.  North  lltniivh. 

64 

64 

1 

•  201 

I7p 

.      «^ 

or 

SCI 

l>8.  NeK^'ton  Abbot,  •> 

1 

1316* 

iujluding  the       / 
hfk^lct  of  Wool-  £ 

165 

341 

6 

.  711 

915 

:  4 

S40 

borowgh,              J 
Carryforward, 

• 

' 

1 

*  8680 

9651 

3te 

20,977 

•:*,i3» 

^3^767 

I  B«71 

^98^ 
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Houses. 

Number  of 

Occupatio 

k     ■■ 

Persons,  in- 

cludinff  Chil- 

drc 

n. 

Xamct  of  PaHshes, 

1 

> 

1 

-I 

i 

<  i 

si- 

1 

Brought  forward, 

8080 

9551 

390 

20,977 

24,138 

13,767 

8271 

22,837 

45,2i;» 

119.  Peter  Tav^k',    in-^ 
cludiiiv;  the  ham-  f 
let    oi  Well*,     i 
worthy,                 J 

•50 

50 

5 

148 

149 

226 

16 

49 

291 

fO.   Plvraoiith, 

1737 

3999 

27 

6677 

9363 

103 

3443 

12,494 

16,040 

ri.  PiympKmSt.Marv, 

245 

31:J 

5 

76fe 

793 

454 

168 

940 

1562 

f  >.  , Maurice, 

SC, 

117 

3 

272 

332 

40 

40 

524 

60* 

f3.  Plymstock, 

286 

366 

9 

760 

873 

192 

139 

1302 

1633 

f  4.  I'ortlcinoutb, 

46 

57 

.'. 

144 

154 

•      85 

32 

181 

29^ 

f  .5.  Paignton, 

246 

323 

7 

694 

881 

654 

268 

653 

157.S 

t6,  KcvelBUick, 

7o 

7a 

1 

205 

212 

43 

37 

337 

417 

r?.  llattcry, 

77 

82 

•2 

223 

228 

126 

24 

301 

451 

f  r^.  Rinpmorc, 

5^1 

60 

1 

145 

164 

70 

20 

219 

309 

fo.  Sydenham, 

09 

45 

4 

100 

99 

151 

7 

41 

199 

80.  Sampiord  SpincT, 

81.  St.  Budeauv, 

32 

35 

5 

108 

97 

151 

24 

30 

205. 

78 

86 

2 

281 

263 

138 

36 

370 

544w 

B2.  Stoke  Dumarell, 

3252 

5970 

42 

10,075 

13,672 

750 

3650 

19,347 

23,747 

B'i.  Stonc)iou8C,  East, 

^58 

739 

26 

1264 

2143 

10 

215 

3182 

3407 

ai.  Siiccpstor- 

1« 

18 

6 

58 

41 

87 

12 

99 

i\X  Shaii^h  Prior, 

72 

97 

4 

247 

233 

196 

33 

251 

43a 

m.  Souti  HewisJh^ 

54 

58 

2 

141 

145 

84 

118 

84 

286. 

K/.  Melton, 

45 

53 

162 

140 

111 

33 

158 

302 

p8.  •  Brent, 

ig: 

163 

... 

515 

517 

972 

6(1 

... 

1082% 

80. Poole, 

Vu. 

82 

4 

204 

208 

101 

35 

276 

412 

(JO.  J?herford, 

57 

65 

1 

195 

185 

101 

28 

251 

38a 

91.  Stokenhum,     ' 

250 

250 

IB 

610 

691 

496 

110 

695 

1301 

in,  Slapton, 

O.'}.  Stoke  FIcmmino:, 

102 

102 

3 

272 

286 

250 

22 

236 

55a 

in 

116 

9 

271 

307 

212 

59 

307 

57a 

04.  St.fetr«ck,^ 

05.  St. Saviour,  |  -  Dartmouth, 

542 

1023 

17 

1412 

2000 

84 

167P 

1649 

341^ 

fX).  -Towastatt,  J 

97.  Stoke  Gabriel, 

90 

96 

3 

247 

284 

201 

34 

296 

531 

98.  StavertWf 

•     190 

.      217 

12 

473 

580 

416 

308 

334 

105^ 

99.  Stoke  iu  Tcign-    } 
head,    .              S 

123 

127 

3 

263 

311 

127 

234 

213 

574 

100.  St.  Mwy  Church, 

i72 

183 

17 

373 

428 

198 

218 

385 

80^ 

101.  Tavistock, 

472 

804 

9 

1430 

1990 

298 

556 

2566 

S42a 

1012.  Taiaertpa  Fdiet, 

122 

W 

12 

3fl 

876 

195 

60 

492 

74r 

103.  Tborlcstone, 

65 

74 

8 

'       172 

184 

138 

61 

157 

356 

Parry  fqrw^rd^ 

16,170 

25,655 

663 

59,000 

52,367 

20,085 

19>25 

71,207 

111^79 

Natnts 
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iiousesk 

N  umljcr  ot 

Occupations. 

- 

• 

persons,  in- 

cludini;  Chil- 

drrii. 

■ 

;§ 

^'f^ 

*J 

i 

^2 

=  5 

^  S 

Kaimca  of  ParWics. 

■  1 

3 

>• 

f 

5 

1 

Brought  for^'avd, 

16,U0 

25,065 

663 

50,000 

52,367 

20,08.5 

19,525(71,2071 

1 

104.  Totncsh,     ' 

.    2i).5 

576 

7 

104 '2 

1461 

105 

2«« 

2110 

m%  Toiljrvan,  . 

'Mi 

41 

3 

126 

13': 

105 

*      21 

13C 

106-  Tonnolmni, 

U'^ 

188 

r2 

376 

462 

50|         81 

!       707 

10?.  Ucborouuh, 

16(» 

160 

3 

395 

561 

109          35 

812 

lOrt.  Whitcchurch, 

79 

71> 

a 

225 

253 

460|         11 

7 

109.  Wnlkhamptons. 

63 

611 

5 

174 

162 

18^1 

22 

i:;<i 

110.  Wnstmi  Pcveriil, 

80 

lili 

1 

115 

131 

79 

8 

159 

111.  Wciubwy, 

81 

81 

4 

188 

202 

9.y 

17 

278 

119.  West  AU'ington, 

104 

116 

4 

333 

.  322 

171 

53 

4:11 

113.  Wooau!^irl^ 

39 

41 

2 

110 

121 

116 

47 

77 

114.  Woodlanti, 

24 

2() 

4 

02 

120 

122 

69 

ai 

115.  West  ()j^^vc^, 

7 

7 

-. 

25 

28 

25 

.. 

'^H 

IIU.  Yoalmptim, 

1R2 

IH.S 

2 

484 

509 

175 

130 

OdH 

lir.  Vaulter*b  Home, 

245 

328 

7ai 

910 

50 

54 

1510 

Total,    - 

17,658 

2?,380 

712 

()3,3<>i; 

57,741 

21,931  20,911 

78,297 

1 

Employed  on  khiprbocird,  ^id  belonging  to  tbo  scvc|-u|  po|t»  in  this  di&tficr. 

After  dividing  this  (jistrift  into  23  reftangnlar  figures,  and  casting  :' 
■Odtents,   its  area  is  found  to  be  3T8,f>28  acres,  or  rather  more  th^ 
square  miles.  Exclusive  of  224-9  persons  annually  employed  in  the  regir 
merchant  ships  belonging  to  the  ports  of  Plymouth  and  of  Dartmoutht 
frferencc  to  the  above  total,  the  distrift  is  found  to  contain  121,139  v. 
averaging  a  poptlJatLon  of  20i|  persons  to  each  square  mile,  and  cOQ9eqt.t  - 
nboTe  four  tidn^s  more  thickly  inhabited  than  the  preceding  distrid. 

Food,  and  Mode  of  Living. — ^Thc  working  class  of  the  commonity  ii. 
vicinity  of  all  the  large  towns,  meet  with  constant  employmoity  and  ^i 
i«ilvance  of  wages  beyond^  that  formerly  stated-     An  ample  supply  of  f  ■ 
added  to  the  ordinary  food  of  the  peasantry  in  the  preceding  distridSf  cir. 
botes  to  sustain  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabiunts  with  firmness  and  vi;^ 
""f  0  an  advanced  'period  of  life* 
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DISTRICT  r. 

The  population  of  this  small  distriA  is  stated  as  under. 


Kam^  of  Psrishes. 


iluUdCb. 


i\umbcrut 
Penons, 
including 
Chi  Wren. 


Oh 


Occupatioui). 


53 
» 


a  c 


1,  Buokland  in  ) 

the  Moor,     J 

S.  Bovey  Tracy,* 

3.  ClM#Jr4, 

4.  Gidley, 

5.  Lusdeighy 
^.  Manatoo, 

7.  Moreton       ") 

Heni|i«tead,  $ 

8.  North  Bovey, 

9.  Teigncracc, 

10.  Tlm>wi4eigb, 

11.  Widdecombe, 


19 
dB6 

17 

54 

67 

402 

77 

16 

57 

lOQ 


20 

286 

2^1 

17 

30 

68 

402 

96 

16 

57 

102 


54 
28]  667 


81 

9 


532 

58 

130 

5t  181 

a05 


^7 

.4 

11 
9 


261 

62 

145 

515 


52 

764 
593 
67 
116 
167 

963 

258  160 
711  74 


101 

326 
543 
122 
236 
109 

289 


106 


196 
528 


316 
745 


78 
12Q 

8 
S5 

599 

34 
8 

14 
5 


1027 


1431 

452  1115 

124 

216 

34a 


214 

.880 

325 
51 

1 
^93 


1X68 

5ia 
'  133 

331 
1043 


Total,  ••  i}323  1345  151 3400  3765  30911  89 ti3253  716^ 


For  causes  utterly  out  of  the  power  of  the  Surveyor  to 
cxplaini  unless  they, may  be  referred  to  those  already 
stated)  more  than  a  one-tenth  part  of  the  houses  in  this 
^stri£l  sure  vacant,  and  may  therefore  be  generally  consider- 
ed in  a  state  of  ruin^  This  distrift  being  divided  i^to-seven 
reftsaguUr  ^ures,  and  their  contents  summed  up,  is  found 
to  give  it  an  area  of  61,690  acres,  or  about  96^squar* 
sniles,  and  from  the  totsd  of  its  inhabitants,  averaging  about 
74f  persons  to  each  square  mi}e« 

The  inhabitants  of  this  hilly  distri^t^  are^  much  famed 
^  fo» 
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fpr  their  hardihood,  and  for  excelling  in  all  manner  of 
athletic  exercises.  The  air,  in  common  with  all  the  pa* 
rishes  surrounding  Dartmoor  (however  at  particular  sea- 
sons injurious  to  vegetable  nature),  exhibits  to  the  human 
frame  a  more  friendly  disposition,  or  the  following  state- 
ments could  not  have  been  verified  by  the  parish  registers 
from  whicfrtliey  were  taken.  The  country  in  the  proxi- 
mity of  themoor^  and  situate  on  itstio/th-west  and  north- 
eastern quarters*  is  stated  as  from  which  a  fair  judgment 
may  ht  filmed  of  the  rest. 

The  parish  of  firidestowj^  which  contains  a  population 
of  about  580  souls,  sent  in  the  year  1805,  ten  of  its  inha- 
bitants to  the  grave  ;  of  this  number  three  were  infuits, 
the  remainder  attained  the  respective  ages  of  6S,  64^  69, 
7.S,  75,  78,  84^  and  89.  In  the  same  year,  at  Moretoi>^ 
Hempstead,  the  population  of  which  is  about  1770  iouls, 
there  were  27  funeralsj^  7  of  which  were  of  persons  after 
attaining  an  zgc  between  80  and  83  ;  12  died  between 
the  ages  of  6Q  and  80,  and  eight  died  infants,  or  below 
the  age  of  seven  years.  In  the  present  year,  and  up  to 
the  10th  of  OAober,  there  has  been  in  the  said  parish  of 
Moreton-Hempstead  15  funerals,  seven  of  which  were  of 
persons  who  died  between  the  ages. of  80  and*^^  six  be- 
tween 60  and  80,  and  two  infants. 

Foodp  mid  M^de  of  LiviJ^.-^The  food  of  these  people 
consists  of  bariey  with  anne  wheaten  bread,  an  abundance 
of  potatoes,  with  pea  and  other  broths,  seasoned  with 
pickled  pork,  bacon,  or  tlio  &t  of  mutton  prepared  in  the 
pnanner  before  noticoiy  mth.  a  profii«i<»  of  leeks  and 
onions.  ,.»•,.' 


DISTRICT 
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Hef e  follows  d  ^tafemeiit  of  the  tx>pulation  of  aU  tlie  td^^s,  titi 
tages,  hduilets,  and  tithings  in  this  distriA. 


Houses. 


Kaxnet  of  Parishes. 


1.  Ashcombe^ 

2.  AlpingtAD, 
*X  Aylesbeare, 

4.  Bishop's  Tetgntoa, 

5.  Bramford  Speke, 

6.  Bow.orNynietTracy, 

7.  Bradiunch, 

8.  Broadhdhburyt 

9.  Broad  Clytt, 

10.  Biaon^ 

11.  Creditoo, 

12.  Colcl>rooke, 

13.  CUilnaboroagh, 

14.  Cutlumptont 

15.  Culmatock, 

16.  Clytt  Hydcm, 

17.  Clpt  St.  Lawrence, 

18.  ClystScGeofge, 

19.  ClystSt-Marr, 
2«).  CoivtOQ  Rawleigh^ 
2K  DaWlish, 

52.  EastTeignmoiitli, 

53.  Exmintter, 
*i4.  Exboume, 
S5.  East  Budldghi 
2^.  Fcniton. 

.  tenOttery, 
2^.  Honiton  Clytt, 
3a  Harpford, 
?1.  HeavUree, 
32.  HuKhuni^ 
S3.  Mefbid, 
94.  Ide; 

So.  Jacobitow, 
36.  Kiiig^i  Teignton^ 

Carry  fonrardi    • 

BtVOM.J 


S7T9t    5778  929I  13^167 


IMtOl 


9^^9     7417  10,^77  97,t88 


»*i'  '^    ' 
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Houses. 

Number  of 

OccupatioQa. 

Persons,  in- 

cluding Chil- 

• 

dren. 

Kamet  of  Parisbes. 

1 

By  how 
many  Fa- 
milies. 

1 
> 

1 

U, 

H 

•3 

3 

r 

Brought  forward. 

5773 

5778 

329 

13,167 

13,580 

9353 

7417 

10^77 

27,!^ 

d7.  Kenton, 

307 

381 

23 

762 

877 

275 

148 

1216 

Ul- 

.58.  Kenn, 

1G8 

182 

16 

400 

418 

194 

44 

560 

tl* 

S0..Kkmt8beare,  with  1 
.  ,  Blackhorotigh,    C 

141 

226 

7 

601 

441 

893 

47 

70-^ 

lot 

40.  Xittlcham  Ss.  Exnlouth; 

40<J 

422 

26 

720 

1189 

104 

570 

1835 

19^^ 

41.  Lym^ititooe, 
4i2i  Mamheail, 

194 

803 

9 

362 

521 

87 

110 

686 

f* 

48 

53 

1 

110 

120 

175 

^ 

39 

4,1.  Newton  St.  Cyfei, 

I  as 

170 

4 

436 

431 

310 

70 

457 

t** 

i-t.  Kymct  Rowland, 

14 

14 

6 

37 

39 

21) 

i6 

46 

45w  North  Tawton, 

275 

300 

14 

670 

766 

851 

356 

889 

14  > 

46.  Nether  Exe, 

14 

17 

% 

43 

43 

32 

2 

5i? 

tt> 

47.  Otoery  St.  Maar, 

513 

746 

6 

1174 

1241 

isao 

645 

840 

£4:- 

48,  Otterton, 

187 

i87 

4 

485 

495 

380 

45 

495 

9i 

49.  Powderham^ 

50.  Payhembury^ 

47 

.^O 

3 

58 

117 

S4 

31 

no 

l"' 

67 

88 

5 

Sll 

S05 

156 

50 

21 0 

4:- 

51.  Plymtree, 
58.  Poltimore, 

7*i 

72 

3 

177 

198 

168 

48 

159 

8"' 

46 

46 

1 

1.S3 

117 

840 

10 

2»"v 

53.  Pinhoe^ 

81 

81 

15 

181 

172 

136 

25 

19S 

54.  Rew-wrth-up-Hxci 

.33 

41 

3 

92 

103 

I  as 

48 

9 

JC; 

65,  Rotkbeafe, 

78 

79 

2 

208 

212 

408 

9 

2 

41- 

56.  ShiUmgfordv 

12 

13 

37 

34 

51 

4 

16 

57.  St.  Leonard, 

26 

S3 

7 

52 

81 

4 

43 

86 

i:4i 

5v 

58.  £>anfbrd  in  C'rcditon, 

320 

33d 

22 

783 

959 

595 

809 

sst* 

59,  Sl  Nicholar, 

128 

129 

19 

235 

350 

18 

44 

5^3 

CO.  Stokel^  Pomcroyj 
€i.  St.  'l'homa«i  - 

41 

46 

2 

102 

94 

83 

53 

GO 

424 

501 

18 

967 

1222 

107 

1989 

93 

21^^ 

6t.  Sholebrook) 

134 

140 

3 

336 

35() 

549 

125 

12 

US' 
1st 

«j3.  Silverton,     . 
«4.  Stoke  CanooD, 

234 

47 

298 
60 

30 
6 

576 
12«J 

660 
128 

353 
109 

289 

17 

€44 

,65.  Sawton, 

'K6.  Sampford  Courtcaay, 

:^.  Th6r\'ertifti, 

68.  TalUton, 

69.  Topiham, 
7a  listen  Pvne, 

71.  Upton  Hetions, 

72.  UlTailm, 

73.  \Vc8t  TeiVnmouih, 

74.  Whimplc? 

75.  V'hitecombe.RawO 

lei^h.                  J 

54 
171 
306 

72 

6i 
173 
306 

7^ 

4 

8 

32 

2 

169 
4.33 
567 
497 

149 
527 
601 
196 

111 

581 

142 

97 

80 

•     878 

127 

30 

127 

1 
899 
866 

It; 
1J»* 

462 
4rJ 
19 

7.^ 

625 

56 

27 

390 

410 

15 
2 

37 

4 

1217 
208 
64 
828 
6i2 
411 

1531 

SOI 

72 

1009 
1)16 

98 
800 

53 
442 

no 

220 

449 

8 

27 

770 

89 

21 

2801 

201 

56 

.   1419 
»42 

1514 

4K. 

I  1 

1 

152 

16 

291 

401 

443 

123 

121 

6t»: 

76.  Woodbury, 

,  H 

•JO? 

U 

603 

683 

976 

SZC 

54 

1:^ 

Total,    . 

lJ/J3ll 

ij;.4jr 

7^U 

28,911 

31,69l' 

19,772 

15,382 

l85,Cr48 

60,?J« 

Han 
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Kotat. 

Number  cf 

.  Occupation!* 

Peaontt  lu-i 

eluding  Chil- 

dren.     ' 

Mann  of  Pariihet  4c  Precinas. 

1 

> 

• 

ll 

1 

1.  AllhiUows,  Goldsmith,  St. 

"^ 

59 

1 

126 

209 

.^.  (    29 

306 

895 

S5 

157 

4 

802 

367 

♦^       '14 

555 

669 

S.  Bcdfocd  precina, 
4.  Bra^ainch  precf oa. 

17 

17 

45 

71 

^          7 

-   109 

116 

7 

7 

"1 

6 

32   «w  !     — 

82 

32 

5.  Cloteprecina, 

102 

114 

6 

172 

Sdd   .^  !     84 

487 

571 

6.  Da«d,  St. 

S13 

449 

19 

804 

1050j  5*  1  254 

1545 

1854 

7.  £4miiii«i,Sc.oatheBridgei 

906 

28S 

10 

405 

515:  ^  1  918 

918 

8.  George,  Sl 

75 

143 

7 

291 

351    U  ,  157 

474 

642 

9.  fohn,  St. 

72 

107 

5 

290 

391'  .«. 

309 

418 

621 

la  Kcrrian,  St. 

38 

58 

4 

104 

126    ^ 

73 

157 

290 

1 1,  Lawrence,  St, 

74 

129 

4 

228 

bW     8 

115 

425 

548 

IS.  Martin,  St 

45 

51 

5 

149 

!•:<     ... 

73 

237 

310 

59 

93 

5 

160 

218      :   •     96 

281 

378 

14.  Mary,  St.  Major, 

999 

552 

11 

938 

ll.r  -.. 

409 

1732 

2135 

15.  Mary,  8t.^pp4, 

101 

138 

4 

298 

.  i:    * 
r.i4|    3 

145 

566 

719 

IG.  OUve,  St. 

91 

118 

6 

252 

120 

443 

see 

17.  Pancras,  St, 

35 

53 

.« 

93 

i3?;     8        90 

193 

231 

18.  Paul,  St. 

189 

269 

10 

492 

606  -.  '  ass 

670 

I09i 

19.  Petrock,  Sc 

44 

54 

s 

138 

t«5i  -.,  .     90 

197 

287 

ao.  SttdweU,  St. 

450 

689 

2.S 

1072 

la35l  «r 

777 

1863 

2707 

21.  Step^,  St. 
2^.  Trinity,  Holy, 

61 

74 

'i 

194 

2971  «.. 

43 

438 

481 

279 

345 

L5 

821 

u::)  22 

J54 

1364 

19^ 

Total,    . 

2692 

3947I 

144 

7904 

10,0841 

183 

4513 

12,698^ 

17,388 

Men  and  boyt  employed  on  thip-board  belonging  to  the  port  of  Eicteri,  919 


T.c2 


After 
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After  di  •'\";  :hi$  distrift  into  eleven  re£bngobr 
figures,  their  .  >m  .  found  to  give  178,860  acres,  or  280£ 
square  mile  . :  '  '  Uc  arSa  of  this  dtstrlAi  and  which,  from 
the  sum  tot:'  «.:  (iC  above  statements,  will  be  found  to 
avbrage  a  p  •  ..^t'^^n  of  277^  souls  to  each  square  mile. 
JThc  mcnaui  hiys  employed  on  ship-board  belonging  to 
the  port;of  i::cv.'*t-v  amount  to  919,  but  they  are  not  in-^ 
cliided  in  t  - 1.,  e  ;i  uatc. 

Hfabhln^  i  / // '  Dii/r/^.— CDttsumptive  and  gravelly 
.  cases  were  oiotc  r*'equently  heard  of  in  difierent  pares  of 
this  (iistrid^  tl|pn  m  most  of  the  preceding  oriies.  Upon 
the  whole,  a^  /loi'gh  the  climate. of  this  distriA  seems  to 
dispose  to  h.x'^ry  and  indulgence  in  a  very  great  degree, 
the  minuter  c^^Hs.^ti'ed  on  the  Survey,  do  not  dcvdope  its 
power  of  rJpp^^rting  the  human  system  generally  to  the  | 

same  perioii  ci  iifc,  and  healthy  old  age,  as  has  been  al-  ' 

ready  witnc-  c<   n  the  vicinity  of  Dartmoor. 

If  we  txr:;  t  ii» :  neighbourhood  of  and  below  Exetety 
the  supply  of  n^  K  among  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  is 
but  smalU  th^y  therefore  do  not  possess  thq  variety  of 
wholesome  ii>od  enjoyed  by  those  who  inhabit  th^  mari^ 
time  borders  of  the  county. 


2}JSTitJCT 
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The  population  of  this  distriA,  v.l^tcd  from  the  document 
"before  resorted  to»  is  found  to  be  as  foUows : 


HOMiS. 

Number  of 

OcCOpUMMW. 

Pertons,  in- 

dodiagClul- 

dML 

' 

MamnofPaaiibo. 

1 

i 

1 

1, 

'u* 

H 

St 

!l 

u 

H 

) 

1.  AxiraiMter, 

406 

411 

25 

967 

1187 

sss 

'TT, 

1199 

2154 

*!•  ASMOUtmy 

CO 

«6 

2 

199 

183 

905 

^    9 

i.-.*« 

«S75 

S»  AwbscoaEkDCy 

86 

106 

S 

m 

212 

165 

m 

•J 

49GL 

4.  BrsiMcombe. 

It6 

119 

4 

284 

31$ 

370 

40 

609 

^.  BuckcfcU, 

56 

56 

2 

126 

154 

143 

15 

122 

280 

«.  ColTtott, 
7.  Cotleigh, 

257 

334 

32 

761 

990 

255 

197 

1189 

1641 

4^ 

46 

1 

103 

111 

102 

47 

65 

914 

8.  Combe  Rswkifh 

85 

41 

2 

115 

122 

88 

12 

187 

237 

9.  Combe  Pyne, 

88 

28 

1 

69 

72 

133 

8 

141 

10.  Church  Stamon, 

U'i 

196 

4 

365 

965 

290 

251 

iZ 

790 

n.  ClayHaydoa, 

113 

139 

•— 

906 

384 

286 

289 

US 

690 

IS.  DunkenweQ» 

165 

165 

2 

2as 

188 

111 

15 

267 

393 

13.  Fsurwsjr, 

14.  GittnbMD, 

61 

^fi 

2 

143 

144 

199 

14 

144 

287 

9^ 

64 

2 

194 

2C5 

75 

39 

345 

459 

1.7.  Kooitan. 

546 

563 

11 

1083 

1294 

141 

l«80 

986 

2377 

1&  Hcmiock, 

174 

180 

7 

475 

545 

809 

75 

736 

1020 

17.  KilnungtoO) 

89 

96 

8 

918 

296 

286 

138 

90 

444 

IH.  Lupnt, 
19.  Moolctoo, 

109 

12M 

7 

322 

353 

392 

178 

175 

675 

18 

20 

,, 

S5 

€6 

29 

3 

89 

121 

22a  Menburr, 

lis 

138 

5 

355 

354 

594 

115 

709 

21.  Mmbury, 

63 

76 

2 

149 

131 

175 

86 

19 

290 

9!l.  Ncvthl^gh, 

36 

36 

2 

9?) 

90 

44 

16 

120 

180 

2:i.OffweU. 

60 

64 

6 

148 

154 

74 

37 

191 

902 

«4.  Rteedown*. 

««. 

MM 

•..• 

♦«. 

^, 

~~. 

MM 

MM 

225.  aUmoDth, 

8S9 

247 

29 

SH^ 

790 

109 

isa 

990 

1959 

1%'.  Salcombe  Regit, 

56 

56 

7 

r.^G 

164 

225 

19 

56 

800 

S7.  aidbury. 

259 

962 

44 

sei 

666 

236 

383 

614 

1233 

88,  SeatOQ  and  Beer, 

269 

393 

26 

70« 

789 

142 

52 

1303 

1497 

S9.  South  Leigh, 

41 

41 

2 

115 

122 

133 

10 

94 

237 

9a  Shttte, 

91 

107 

7 

278 

980 

122 

41 

395 

553 

SI.  Shrldon, 

S'i 

28 

9 

59 

69 

63 

^ 

39 

128 

39,  Thornecombe, 

217 

231 

9 

522 

570 

276 

351 

465 

1099 

33.  Up  On^ryt 

I50 

168 

2 

S95 

402 

239 

5S 

500 

795 

35.*  WwiwSthy, 

126 

137 

3 

266 

283 

427 

15 

107 

549 

45 

45 

2 

122 

123 

55 

23 

167 

245 

36.  Yarcombe, 

Ua 

132 

5 

363 

■     377 

712 

18 

10 

740 

Total,    . 

4416 

4910 

268 

ii,qoo 

12,8&1 

7398 

4746 

11,220 

23,SQi 

*  Indnded  in  Azmouth,  eitra  parocbiaL 
£e3 


Afttt 
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After  dividing  this  distriA  into  ten  re£langular  figure 
and  deducting  from  their  amount  so  much  of  the  count  j 
of  Dorset  as  lies  within  the  eastern  boundary  of  Devon- 
shire,  it  is  found  to  contain  130,812  acres,  or  rather  more 
than  204  sguare  miles,  and  which,  according  to  the  total 
of  Its  population,  averaged  114  souls  to  eac)i  square  mile. 

The  inhabitants  along  the  sea-coast  are  plentifully  sop- 
plied  with  feh,  particularly  in  the  pilchard  season.  Their 
mode  of  living  in  other  respeAs,  the  healthiness  of  the 
district  or  degree  of  longevity  to  which  its  peasant  inh»* 
bitants  arrive^  were  noticed  in  the  course  of  the  Survej, 
as  requiring  nothing  fiuther  than  a  general  reference  to 
whaf  has  been  abready  stated  on  these  subjeds. 
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The  ^eccidipg  abstrad  contains  a  summary  of  452 
places  or  parishes  in  this  cotmty.  The  parish  of  Hacombe 
not  being  at  all  noticed  in  tht  population  abstfad,  aiidits 
levies  and  disbursements  only  amounting  to  15/^  annualljs 
has  been  purposely  omitted  in  these  returns.  The  want 
of  an  exaA  correspondenqe  in  the  abstraA,  relathre  to  the 
expense  and  mamtcnance  of  the  poor^  with  the  document 
whence  the  particulars  were  taken,  arises  solely  from  the 
errors  the.  Surveyor  discovered  in- thi;  printed  pttrtkvdars; 
The  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  412  firiendly  so- 
cieties, are  31,792  j  o£  which  ^76  are  femaka,  compos^ 
ing  fifty-one  of  these  societi^ :  •  the  whole  amounts  to 
nearly  a  one-tenth  part  of  the  population  of  the  county* 
The  apAowt  of  the  total  mot)€f  expended  annually  for  pa- 
rochial purposes,  appears  to  average  10s*  3|</.  per  head  on 
Ihe  resident  population. 


Tli0  following  statements  respeAing  the  expense  cf 
maintenance  of  the  poor  in  the  house  of  industry  in  Ax- 
minster,  has  been  very  obligingly  comipunicated  by  a  geiw 
tleman  in  that  neighbourhood. 

From  Easter  1B04,  to  Easter  1805—54  JTeeks. 

Number  of  inhabitants,  63. 


Expended  in  provisions  and  necessaries 
the  workhouse 

n 

489 

11 

Ditto  in  clothes 

^ 

82 

S 

10 

Ditto  in  shoes 

23 

16 

4 

Pltto  in  governor's  salary 

I 

27 

0 

0 

Carryforward 

572 

.11 

10 

Brought 


i 
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42fe  fornLAVreir. 


Brought  forward  572  11   10 

Dedu^tclear  produce  of  labour      ){9  17    1 
A  year's  annuity  belonging  to  a  ^ 
pauper^  clothed  and  nuintain-  >80    0    0 
ed  in  the  house  ) 

73  17     ] 


lUmaining  total  expense  of  63  in^^^^^^  ^ 

54  weeks  ^ 

Average  expense  per  head  per  year  of  54  weeks  7  18    4 

Average  expense  per  head  per  week  0    2  11 


From  Easter  1805,  to  Esster  1806—51  IFeAs. 

Number  of  inhabitants,  61. 

Expended  in  provisions  and  necessaries  in"?  -^|     a  xcii 
the  work  house  5 


Ditto  in  clothes 

28  17     8 

Ditto  in  shoes 

17  18    4 

Ditto  in  the  governor's  salary 

27    0    0 

57*  18  1C» 

Deduft  clear  produce  of  labour 

68 

19 

2 

A  year's  annuity  belonging  to  a' 

) 

pauper,  clothed  and  maintain- 

.20 

0 

0 

ed  in  the  house 

\ 

—    82  19    2 

491  19  Si 
Average  expense  per  head  per  year  of  51  weeks  8  1  SI 
Average  expense  per  head  per  week  0    9    11 
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fiCNfiFrt*  SOCTCTT.  427 

In  the  year  1763,  a  benefit  club  or  friendly  society  was 
establbhed  in  this  town,  which  exists  to  the  present  day  ; 
and  from  the  low  subscription. of  two<>pence  per  week  from 
every  member,  has  accumulated  a  stock  of  2144*/.  after  de« 
fraying  the  demands  of  three  sbillinjgs  and  sixpence  and 
seven  shillings  per  week  to  sick  members,  who  after  a 
year's  subscription  are  incapable  of  working,  or  confined 
to  their  beds.  Of  their  stock,  upwards  of  2100/.  is  fund- 
ed, and  produces  an  interest  of  108/.  8/.  Qd.  which  is  di- 
vided equally  between  such  members  as  having  subscribed 
to  the  stock  23  years  or  more,  ^ve  at  the  age  of  63 
years. 


il 
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CHAP.  xvir. 

OBSTACLES  TO  IMPROVEMENTS. 

rOPUtATION,  CAnTAL,  TENURES,  LABOUk. 

'  IN jKidiftoo  to  wkat  may  be  infcnrcd  from  the  statei^ 
nicnt  in  tht  preceding  Chapter,  with  respcft  to  the  ac- 
tinl  want  of  hands  in  many  parts  of  the  connty  for  carrying 
forward  hs  improvement  and  necessary  cultivation,  wc 
find  another  formidable  obstacle,  in  the  general  want  of  a 
capital  amoi^  the  tenantry  of  the  country.  This,  as  be- 
fore noticed,  has  very  much  arisen  from  the  long  usage  of 
Efehold  tenures,  and  so  long  as  that  system  continues  to 
j^crail  among  the  land-owners  of  the  country,  wiQ  the 
CTiI  inseparably  connected  with  it  exist,  with  all  its  per- 
nicious consequences.  The  value  of  labour,  at  the  pr^ 
sent  price  of  agricultural  produce,  cannot  be  brought 
forward  as  any  colourable  pretext  against  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country ;  the  stated  summer  and  winter 
wages  being  not  more  than  7j.  per  week  ^  and  all  ^^- 
cuhoral  task-work  will,  in  a  great  measure,  become  regu- 
^ted  by  that  standard. 

Ti/if. ^"-On  the  subje£l  of  tithe,  it  is  with  peculiar  sa^^ 
tisfa&ion  that  the  Author  of  this  Report  has  it  so  folly 
in  his  power  to  bear  testimony  to  the  liberality  and  mo- 
deration of  the  clergy  generally  through  this  county,  for 
it  Is  not  reasonable  to  urge  that  2s.  6d.  or  Sj.  in  the 
|o^ud  rent,  is  a  high  commutation  for  the  great  and  small 

tith& 
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lithe  of  a  coi>mry  so  large',  a  p^ropcrtion  of  tiie  eiiclosed» 
cultivated,  and  rented  parts  of  which  is  subje£t  to  t  con* 
vertible  sfstfem,  and  cdtascqaently  to  be  alternately 
cropped  with  com:  and  there  are  but  few  of  the  clergy  in 
the  county,  that  exaft  or  demand  a  commutation  beyoni 
the  latter  sum. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  payment  ef  tithe  thait  Is  sot 
much  objefted  to,  as  the  uncertainty  .^  the  tenure  fiir 
which  they  may  be  commiit^.  The  injury  also  which 
they  sometimes  produce,  by  occasioning  disputes  betwe<^ 
the  clergyman  and  his  pari^ioners,  will  doubtlesy  be 
justly  appreciated  in  due  time,  by  those  whx>  are  the 
ivtrardiafis  of  our  happy  constitution  in  church  and  states. 
Happily  for  Devonshire,  this  observation  applies  but  ia 
a  few  solitary  instances,  and  generally  very  slight  indeed  ( 
but  as  it  doe^  apply,  the  Surveyor  considered  it  his  duty 
tiot  entirely  to  pass  it  over. 

Poor-Rates. — Although  complaints  are  continually  made 

of  the  great  pressure  of  parochial  disbursements^  partictt* 

larly  of  such  as  are  levied  for  the  relief  and  maintenance 

of  the  poor,  yet  would  a  patieht  hearing  be  allowed  till 

the  subjefb  was  candidly  investigated  aad  explained,  it 

would  not  most  probably  appear  to  justify  so  general  and 

30  loud  9  clamour  $  for  on  all  occasions  where  there  is  a 

gradually  increased  disbursement  on  the  same  account, 

we  are  more  prone  to  estimate  the  increased  disbtnrse* 

ment  by  quantity  than  by  value.    Can  the  present  rates 

be  considered  an    exorbitant  assessment  on  the  parish 

"i^luc  of  the  county?  Surely  it  will  pot  be  insisted  on  to 

be  su^h ;  but  on  comparison  with  the  apparent  increased 

iralue  of  agricultural  produce,  by  the  depreciation  of  value 

in  the  circulating  medium,  this  contribution,  in  ]poiat  of 

fiO:^  will  hot  be  found  to  trench  more  on  th^  a^al  sub- 
stance 
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4S0  msSEUIHATEO  KNOWLEt>C^. 

Stance  of  the  htmetf  than  what  his  ancestor  was  Dbliged 
to  pay  and  satisfy  fifty  years  aga  The  question  is 
-•imply  this.  Does  he  contribute  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  produce  of  hb  labour  and  capitali  or  in  other 
words»  more  bushels  of  wheat,  than  were  disbursed  by  his 
predecessors  on  the  same  account?  It  will  be  admittedi 
from  the  failure  of  manufadories  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  other  temporary  causes^  that  he  does,  but  by  no 
means  to  the  extent  so  generally  complained  of,  and  ex- 
cited by  the  increased  amount  iui  not  value  of  the  sums 
annually  demanded  from  him.  In  such  places  as  lie 
within  the  reach  of  manufadories,  the  increased  wages 
to  the  man,  and  general  earnings  of  his  family,  will  draw 
more  of  the  working  part  of  tlie  community  to  settle, 
than  could  possibly  be  supplied  with  employment,  by  the 
capital  engaged  In  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Any  check 
or  impediment  raised  by  war,  or  otherwise,  to  the  carry- 
ing on  such  manufactories  to  their  ordinary  extent,  ?rill 
have  the  efibft  of  throwing  additional  burthens  on  the 
occupiers  of  land,  to  regulate  which,  and  to  arrange 
them  In  a  manner  more  just  and  equable,  on  the  com«' 
mon  capital  of  such  neighbourhood,  does  seem  to  require 
and  demand  an  early  and  full  consideration. 

DisseminaUd  KnoRJDledge.-r^Vfiih  regard  to  a  farther 
dissemihatipn  of  knowledge  among  the  farmers,  however 
■fashionable  it  may  be  to  stigmatize  them  as  ignorant  and 
obstinate,  because  they  do  not  adopt  the  wild  theories 
and  hypothetical  opinions  of  moderri  Writers  on  hus* 
bandry,  still,  so  far  as  the  observation  of  the  Surveyor 
extends  generally,  he  has  met  with  but  few  instances  of 
that  invincible  ignorance  so  commonly  asserted,  or  of  any 
judicious  and  actual  improvement  being  nxadedear  to  the 

jttdgtneflt 
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DIS8EMIMAT£i>  l(KOWtfil>et.  4$1 

judgment  of  the  farmer,  that  he  has  not  gradually  and 
ultimately  adopted.  In  truth,  the  farmer  has  by  far  too 
much  at  stakej  to  be  easily  seduced  from  the  course  of 
husbandry  pursued  by  his  forefathers,  and  which,  by  his 
own  praAice,  has  yielded  to  him  the  means  of  raising  his 
family,  paying  his  rent,  tradesmen's  bills,  and  meeting 
the  parochial  payments,  to  forego  the  certain  means  of 
procuring  these  supplies  in  order  to  pursue  a  different 
system  of  management,  dressed  up  in  all  the  parade  of 
science,  and  altogether  in  a  language  he  does  not  com- 
prehend |  but  let  the  advantages  of  a  superior  manage- 
ment be  once  demonstrated  to  hb  understanding  by  a 
series  of  beneficial  results,  and  there  is  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  his  soon  becoming  a  convert  to  the  better  prac* 
tice*  But  he  well  knows,  that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
risks  and  casualties  of  stock  and  seasons,  and  to  which 
upon  all  occasions,  he  must  patiently  be  resigned,  tha 
miscarriage  of  one  crop  only,  conduced  on  a  new  and  un- 
tried system  in  the  neighbourhood,  would  not  only  involve 
him  in  ruin,  but  the  calamity  would  be  augmented  by 
the  mortifying  scl^rn  and  unfeeling  triumph  of  his  neigh* 
hours,  for  being,  or  pretending  to  be  so  much  wiser  than 
themselves.  It  Is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance, 
that  attention  should  be  paid  by  country  gentlemen  in 
furnishing  examples  of  supenor  management  to  their 
tenantry  alnd  neighbours,  and  which,  whenever  proved 
to  be  such,  will  never  fail  of  being  ultimately  adopted  by 
them.  4  j^ 

The  points  most  essential  to  impress  upon  the  mindt/#f 
the  cukivators  of  this  county,  are  those  of  departing  from 
the  practice  of  paring  and  burning  their  sound,  well- 
stapled  lands,  and  to  commence  the  important  labours  of 
draining,  and  relieving  the  country  of  that  superabupd- 

ancc 
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ancc  of  water  with  ^^h!ch  it  is  geneiiany  oppressed,  par- 
ticularly when  the  springs  are  fuU|  and  ddfkig  the  winter 

season. ' 

Wire^Worm. — ^The  wire- worm  wtl!  'sottietP^ies'be  tovoA 
to  prey  on  the  roots  of  the  wheat  in  the  month  of 
March ;  but  the  injury  the  plant  receives  ftafcftht  de- 
predations of  this  inseA)  is  not  stated  of  sufficient  mag^ 
nitude  to  merit  particular  consideration. 

Gruh, — ^The  grub  is  found  periodically  to  mfest  certain 
grass-lands,  but  the  immense  quantities  of  the  parent  fly 
encouraged  to  be  taken  by  the  children  in  such  places^ 
has  much  contributed  to  repress  their  farther  increase. 
Here  the  rook  joins  its  aid  to  the  industry  of  the  fitrmer, 
and  by  the  number  of  grubs  it  devours,  compensates 
largely  for  thfe  corn  that  is  eaten  by  them. 

RatSi  Mice,  Sparrows,  and  other  Fertnin. — With  re- 
gard to  rats,  mice,  sparrows,  and  other  vermin,  they  are 
such  as  are  found  common  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  i 
and  for  their  destruftion,  or  prevention  of  increase,  the 
inhabitants  do  not  appear  to  be  in  possession  of,  or  resort 
to  other  than  the  well-known  expedients.  The  furze- 
brakes,  copses,  and  particularly  thb  holes  and  cavities  in 
the  rocks  and  cliffs  along  the  sea-coast,  arc  fotEftd  favour- 
able to  the  escape  and  ultimate  preservation  of  the  breed 
ofrfoxes.  These  places  are  regarded  by  sportsmen  as  va- 
luable sanctuaries,  from  their  being  likely  to  conduce  to 
the  permanent  amusements  of  the  field.  It'is,  however, 
regarded  far  otherwise  by  those  who  derive  their  subsist* 
cncc  from  the  employments  of  the  country. 

The  Surveyor  is  indebted   to  the  po^^tcniss    of  the 
kev.  Mr.  Clack,  Redor  of  MUjtOB  Danjarell,  for  tiie  fol- 
lowing 
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MILDEW  IN  WHEAl*.  4M 

lowing  valuable  observations  on  the  cause,  of  the  rust  of 
mildew  ia  wheat. 

**  Milion  Damarell,  IhUsiVoriky,  Jim.l7, 180^* 

«*  DEAR  SIR, 

**  In  pursuance  of  the  request  you  have  been  pleased 
to  honour  me  with,  I  have  sent  you  some  of  mf  observa^^ 
tioDs  on  the  blight  in  wheat,  &c. 

"  That  this  blight  is  a  fungus,  has  beeh  discovered 
by  the  aid  of  the  magnifying  glass ;  and  that  its  conse^ 
quences  are  very  pernicious  to  wheat,  is  acknowledged 
by  all  agriculturists,  as  it  impedes  the  nutritive  fluid  la 
its  progress  from  the  root  to  the  grain.  This  ftingus,  t 
observei  is  generated  in  many  other  vegetable  substancef 
besides  wheat,  such  as  trees,  shrubs,  herbs,  grasses,  8cCt 
varying  in  colour  and  size.  These  receiving  the  inledion 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  .form,  as  it  were,  coq« 
duAors  from  one  to  the  other,  in  which  fungi  germinate^ 
effloresce,  dissenunate,  and  die,  during  the  evolutions  of 
the  seasons.  In  spring  and  autumn  the  fungus  thrives 
similar  to  all  other  vegetable  substances  in  a  more  luxu- 
riant degree  than  in  winter,  exhibiting  itself 'most  power- 
fully on  the  leaves  of  the  ainus  nigra  baccifera^  or  blackr 
akler^  pear  tree,  willow,  box,  barberry,  raspberry,  rose, 
gooseberry,  blackberry,  trefoil,  strawberry,  dock,  coltsfoot, 
grasses,  the  yellow  corn,  or  melancholy  thistle,  and 
wheat.  Its  colour  is  first  pale  yellow,  then  orange,  turn* 
ing  off*  to  a  brown  or  black.  On  some  ieavies  It  destroys 
the  part  affected,  and  entirely  kills  others.  On  the  leaves 
,of  pears^  barberries,  the  black  alder,  and  gooseberry  trees, 
it  exhibits  itself  at  first  in  small  yellow  pustules,  increasing 
ia^  size  until  they  effloresce  in  dusrers-of  various'shapeS| 
occupying  both  Sides  the  leaf,  turning  off  to  a  vermilHon, 
ud  then  a  dack  rusty  brown  colour.    Soanetimes  «the 

pavoii.]]  ff  fungus 
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^gus  a^<?Af  also  the  blpsspm*,  as  fqr  instance^  dsit  of 
the  black  alder.  Sometimes  young  shoots,  as  those  of 
the  afore-mentioned  tree,  of  which  I  have  seen  every 
^^  ji^t  99  it  9BCPWS  fe^I^,  ipfeAed  all  round,  curled 
op,  the  fungus  as  large  as  a  goose-quill^  and  the  shoot 
^p^llly  dfistrpj^f  Samctiipes  it  infeAs  the  fruit,  as  for 
iqfllipqp,  thai  of  gppsel^rry  tree?>.^hi(;h,  as  soon  as  tl)0 
fungus  has  arrived  at  mat^yuty,  yri(l^cr^  ^^d  falls  to  the 
giq9P4*  (^A  tbe  U^ck  alder  ^he  fun^  is  larger  than 
cm  iMP^  ^thfi^  ?hrubi  *^<J  on  the  bpx  the  most  minute. 

"  Oa  bcapablei  roses,  md  r^spliemf  lipaves,  its  first  ap« 
pcaraQce  is  gencsally  of  ^  pate  ydlpw.ppwdcr,  turning  off 
to  ao  orange  colour*  and  lastly  jet  blaek  mildew.  So  like* 
wise  'm  the  coltsfoot,  v^beat,  and  grasses.  Its  eSe&s  on 
hadey  and  oats  are  so  trtfiipg  as  not  to  deserve  notice^ 
When  yau  percei?e  the  upper  part  pf  leaves  turned  red 
or  hrQWJQ,  aod  in  spots,  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  their 
(laving  be^n  infedl^  by  the  fungus,  which  you  will  gene* 
rally  find  on  taming  up^'tl^e  leaf,  growing,  beneath  it,  atid 
in  its  last  stage,  unless  it  has  been  washed  off*  by  heavy 
rains. 

^  In  1S05 1  remarkdl  that  half  a  large  field  of  wheat 
adjoining  to-  a  coppice,  was  very  much  smitten  wMh  the 
^%h,  or  rust^  a^  it  is  geoeraliy  galled  in  this  neighbour*^ 
hood,  but  as  the  contagion  occurred  before  the  ear  had 
shot,  little  or  no  damage  was  sustained  by  tlie  grain.  The 
«dicr  h;»lf  of  the..fipli  was  then  tillad,  and  last  year  an 
infeflkion  tocric  jriace  similar  to  tlie  year  before,,  but  after 
the.  ear  shot,  unfortunately  two  successive  iofeAions  took 
place*,  the  graitiwWas^-c<Mft9€;4uently  much  injured,  as  not 
only  the  leaf  but  tl^e  stalk  aiAd  ghnnes  .were  attacked,  firomi 
their  being  exposed,. andiiad  not  the  field  been  cut  before 
it  was  ripe,  it  weiEuld.have  been  destroyed. .  The  seeds  of 
ftmp  are  so  minubv  And  mceedingly  ^igbt,,  that  they  are 

liable 
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liabfe  to  be  wafted  by  e^ery  breese^  wlieti  wecmnpatBiedfagf 
Asoktalreor  fogs:  thence  the  faise  idea  that  the  mildew  b 
caused  by  the  fog  alone.    The  fungus  havmg  arrived  at 
maturity  in  the  spf ing  on  a  few  shrubs^  bushes,  or  platittf^ 
is  taken  up  by  the  next  humid  atmosphere,  wafted  ittl^ 
the  adjoining  fields,  nnd  the  nearest  wheat  is  sure  t^ 
sufier  most.    ,Th^  whea^  near  the  western  hedge,  whers 
any  plants  congenial  to  the  growth  of  fungi  remain,  is  sure 
to  suffer  more  than  .any  other  part  of  the  field.    In  damp 
weather  also  its  seed  is  more  immediately  received  int^ 
the  leaves  of  trees  and  sfajrubs,  tpgethar  with  their  barks 
and  fruits,  through  the  me4ium  of  those  valves  or  mouths 
which  nature  has  supplied  them  wither  the  admission 
of  moisture.    These   valves  possess-^a  contra£lile  foroe^ 
which  is  operated  an  by  tlie  power  of  a  dry  or  cold  at* 
mosphere,  whereby  the  regress^  of  the  moisture  is  pre* 
vented,  and  of  course  it  is  taken  up  by  the  tree.    Thes^ 
valves  are  scarce  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  arr 
easily  descried  by  the  use  of  a  highly  magpifying  glass. 
The  fariwi  of  the  fungus  is  as  in  the  case  of  other  ve- 
getable substances,   carried  from  flower  to  flower,   hf 
means  of  inserts,  but  these  inserts  generally .  assimilate 
their  colour  to  the  colour  of  the  fungusy  except  in   one 
rostance :  the  fungus  on. the. bUpk  alder,  barberry,  and 
gooseberry  tree,  is  attended  by  an  inseft  about  the  size  .of 
a  cheese  mite^  it  is  of  a  shiming  jet  black,  and  somewhat 
the  shape  of  a  beetle.    It  is  the  exaft  size  of  the  apertufc 
in  the  fungus  blossom,  and  when  the  fungus  is  decaying^ 
inhabits  it,  and  feeds  on  its  interior.     These,  curious  little 
inse£h  are  som^etiriies  found  also  in  the  iuterior  of  dead 
oak  2ffleh  wh^re,.as  in  othgr fungi,  .they  •probaUy  remaift 
-chidiBg  winter. 

•   '<  Having  troubled  yoju  with  some  history  of  the  fuiigu% 
jfM  progress  ^d  consec^ueuces,  I  will  proceed  tiext  tp  givt 
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jbii  my  reasoni  to  prove  how  its  extent  may  be  iaaXcmBf 
.ksieoed ;  for  though  Vfe  may  as  well  say  that  weedi»  shatt 
not  infest  our  gardens,  as  expedl  to  give  a  total  check  to 
the  growth  of  fdngus  in  wheaii  neverthetess,  by  cutting 
out  or  eradicating  whatever  we  find  on  our  fanxi^  that  is 
^congenial  to  the  growth  of  fungus,  I  doubt  not  bat  we 
may  render  a  most  beneficial  service  to  wheat,  by  pre* 
venting  that .  excess  of  injury  which  sometimes  threatens 
the  whole  nation  with  faminei  dud  is  often  the  cause  of 
lamentable  scarcities. 

^  ••  Though  thi  progress  of  fdfigns  is  much  checked  by 
the  falling  of  leaves  in  autumn  and  winter,  with  which  it 
'most  ptx)bably  perished,  yet  It'  is  remarkable  to  observe, 
•that  some  evergreens,  particularly  the  box  and  bramble 
i>ush,  tetaio  the  fungi  in  alt  their  various  stages,  even 
during  the  severest  frosts  of  ^vinter;  and  which,  on  the 
return  of  a  little  mild  and  hmnid  weather  in  spring,  con- 
tribute to  infcft  wrth  an  astonishing  rapidity  x.ht  earliest 
'leaves  and  shoots  of  spring  in  those  vegetables  congenial 
-to  its  propagation.  These  yi/'^i,'/  then  flourish  with  an 
extraordinary  luxuriance,  niid  in  the  course  of  a  week  or 
two,  arriving  at  m:)turity,  disseminate  their  baneful  ef- 
fefts  throughout  thousands  of  acris  of  those  golden 
sheaves  which  are  the  husbanduian^s  hope  and  the  staff 
ofUfe. 

**  There  arc  also  some  trees  which  retain  old  fungus 
dnriog  winter  on  their  barksj  such  as  the  comin.on '  wil* 
low,  hazel,  birch,  and  sometimes  oak  coppice,  but  prin<» 
cipally  'the  former,  and  from  their  smutty  appeyrance^ 
even  at  some  distance  being  distinguished,  should  either 
be  cot  down,  or  at  leasf  lose  their  limbs,  wliich  will  in 
the  enduing  spring  send  forth  abundance  of  clean  young 
llrood*  The  barberry  will  also  retain  old  fungi  in  any 
issurc  or  cleft  m  the  bsirk«  oc^oijoned  by  intury,  exhi« 
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1>ttinj^*iiQaierous  black  pustules:  theie  dibnld  be  cot) 
,out.  Winter  is  also  the  best  period  for  getting  rid  i^T 
the  black  alder,  at  such  time  particularly  distinguished  by 
tlie  i^ackness  of  her  bark^  though  at  this  time  free  fromc 
inEsfUoni.  The  bramble  abounds  inalUcotmtries^  and  ]S> 
therefbne  mor^  injuriottp  Shan  the  boxVv  being  dmiiar  to: 
her  m  bearing  ^he.fongus,  as  I  said  before^  at  all  seasons^ 
evfen  in  the  severest  frosts  of  winter;  she  ought,  there*. 
fbre^  CO  be  cut  as  close  as  possible  in  our  hedges  and) 
coppices,  at  least  once  or  twke  a  year* 

*^  Bax€B  are  seldom  much  affeAed  by  the  fungus  whtn\ 
situated  in  an  derated  and  open  utu;iticn,  but  in  stiady 
aid  damp  ones  their  growth  niust  be  attended  with  very - 
deleterious  consequences }  even  in  whker,  the  cooarse-' 
giCMses  that  grow  near  them,  if  in  a  hedge,  will  be 
strongly  infc£ted,  of  which  I  have  at  present  a  specimen - 
in  my  garden.  ^. . ».  -•    i 

V***  The  common  prafticc  of  new  makiiig  the  hedges- 
round  the  wheat,  is  certainly  attended  with  ma«iy  bene*^ 
fics^  particularly  in  lessening  the  quantum  0{  fiMgi  that 
Would  otherwise  injure  the  corn.  "^ 

/••Tke  glebe   of  my  livincr  had  been  notorious  froix^ 
time  immemorial  for  being  given  to  rusty  wheat,  when  I-^ 
^os  presented  to  it*,  yits  glebe  is  eighty  acrete  send  on  my^* 
residence,  not  Uking  to  entangle  myself  at  }mce  with  ihe- 
wholes  1  lett  tigo»thirds  of  it  to  two  of  juy^partshipners,! 
for  the  teran  of iseveir years*    No  rector  hating'resided ~ 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  the  fences  Were •  0Xtremetf  •^ 
dibpidaied.    During  the  "two'^firgt  years  Jia^^  nearly 
three-^urtfas  of  the  liedges,  and  such  wattheknikKdisM  ' 
cfieA  of  cutting,   steeping,  and  plashing  theffi^  thai  the* 
nature  of  thQ.r^leb&  seemed'  altered,  $tt%^  ihe  com  wa^ 
▼ery  near  as  clean  as  that  of  rhe^rbst  of  my  neighbours. 
Whei^r  i  have  heard  of  a  iield  or  farnaL  reputed  for  bad 
com  j  I  haf  e  invariably  found  those  ttees  congenial  to  the 
vfS  fungua* 
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fMgi]^  abundant  Ui  Che  hedges,  or  adjoinmg  woodlands^ 
Ifor  do  (  conceivei  that  any  field  io  which  the  coltsfoot  or 
yeHow  eo9ty  thistle  growS)  can  possiblj  he  firee  from  rustp 
in  consequeDce  of  the  multiplicity  of  Jii^gi  that  groir 
usder  their  leapcs  ^  and  every  exortion  ought  to  be  mads 
nsfc  of  to  get  rid  of  theoi.  I  J^ope  you  will  pardon  my 
pvesumption  in  begging  to  dtSer  firom-  that  afak  aatiK 
mliai^  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  (i&  his  Treatise  on  the 
Cause  of  the  Disease  of  the  Blight  in  Com)-  says,  <^  It 
cannot  however  be  an  expenaive  precaution  to  search  dili* 
g^ody  in  the  spring  for  young  pkats  of  wheat  infefied 
wjfth  the  disease,  and  carefully  to  extirpate  them.*'  By 
dtte  examination  it  will  be  found,  that  when  one  Uade  of 
wheat  exhibits  fongus,  the  whole  field  is  iofeded  in. 
every  bla4e,  though  to.  various  extents.  The  opimos. 
too  of  Fonxaine  is  erroneous*  who  suf  poses,  **  that  the 
yellow  and  dark-coloured  fungus  is  not  the^ame  species;*^ 
and  is  niasily)  exploded  by  every  one  who  will  observe  it» 
progress  minutely* 

'  **  I  think  I  must  now  have  tired  yon  with  the  length 
of  my  letter,  which  I  have  confined  chiefly  to  the  pirio^ 
cipal  head!  of  the  subject,  that  I  may  not  be  too  feedioos 
in  detaiL  Iq.tbe  course  of  this  year  new  light  will  arise, 
and  it  is  my^ntention  to  make  apprppxiate  drawings  of 
the  progress  of  the  rust  during  each*  season  in  the  year. 
It  will  give,  me  great  pleasure,  should  any  of  my  obsenra- 
tions  turn  ouljpf  «ny  service  to  yourself  in  the  work  you 
hfvc  undemaken. 

'<  Requesting,  that/  whencvjcr  you  again  visit  Devon^ 
thM  you  will  ffffP  010  an  opportunity  of  paying  my. 
reupcAs  to  you  m  MiItoo;PamardI, 

**  BeUove  me^  with  great  respe£l» 
-«  Dear  Sir, 
^('Yottri  very  obedient  hnmbieservaiiti 

CHAFm 
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TTujt  flatr  rrprrjtnLf  a  (.'tO/i/uf  fhvn  a  JiarharrTrce 
hrarmp  Barmsitii-  Fun^   in  li^  rariifiu  .rH^ej-  a^ore 
tAf  Sttoot  which  hrm:r  Zrares,  the  limb  is  dcML .  St 
rrprrscnu  thanr   fitnifi  which  tiMtk  root  /MJt  yettr. 
rtf>w  hurstiiuf  forth  thnnt^  the  htrk.  mnti  ready  tv 
ihj'^rmutMte  in  the  fir.rt  moi^  ^ale  of  Wind. 
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CHAP.  xvni. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

8KCT.  1.— AGRICULTURAL  SOCIBTIESL 

•  AN  Annual  Meeting  of  the  South  Devonshire  Agri- 
coltinral  Society  ts  altefnately  held  at  Tothess  aiid  Eings«* 
bridge.  Neither  this  Society,  however,  or  that  forriidrl/ 
iMiHited  in  North  Devon,  are  kept  up  with  that  spiHfy 
perseverance,  and  liberality,  which  the  nature  of  sach  in« 
sicitiitions  requrre,  andhy  which  they  are  conduced  and 
preserved  in  other  parts  of  the  nnited  kihgdonil  CoOi^ 
Aeded  with  this  subject,  the  following  valthLbJe  c6nimtt« 
nication  has  been  made  to  the  Surveyor,'  by  the  ReV.  Mr. 
Cdhim,  of  Coham-Kouse,  Black  Torrington. 


A  Cursory  View  of  a  Plan  fir  tie  Establishment  of  an 
Agricultural  Society  in  the  North  of  Devon^ 

In  arranging  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agri-- 
cultaral  Society  in  any  distri£V,  there  are  two  considera-' 
tions  which  ought  principally  to  be  attended  to :  the  first: 
relates  to  local  circumstances  only ;  ih  regard  to  which,' 
such  regulations  and  engagements  should  be  agreed  on 
and  entered  into,  as  may  be  most  likely  to  promote,  ici. 
particular,  the  rural  advantages  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  second,  reaches  to  matters  of  more  extensive  con- 
cern, by  which  not  only  the  itnmediate  vicinity,  but  the 
country  at  large  may  be  benefited.  Such  as  may  be  siqp- 
{iose4  to  be  dxe  general  objeAs  of  other  similar  Societies, 
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tnd  to  the  rules  of  which  a  reference  ought  to  be  had,  fiyr 
the  purpose  of  selecting  the  best. 

Though,  perhapsy  in  respeft  to  sources  of  information^ 
and  the  article  of  expense,  any  plan  exceeding  a  verj 
moderate  one,  may^  at  first  sight,  be  deemed  too  exten- 
sive  for  so  thinly  inhabited  a  district  as  the  North  of* 
Devon,  there  are  certainly  many  objects,  besides  the  mere 
produ£Hon  of  the  best  stock,  or  farm-implements  (excel- 
lent as  these  are  in  themselves)*  which  might  worthily 
engage  attention ;  and  since  it  is  a  self-evident  proposi- 
tion, that  the  marai  and  natural  interests  of  ail  c^oimtries 
are  .inseparably  conneded  with  each  other,  so,  in  proper-* 
tipn  to  the  extent  of  any  Agricultural  Society,  jadi^ioody 
and  economically  condu£led,  the.  manners 'and  husbandry 
of  the,distri£l.,must  be  improved. 
[  Assuming  it,  therefore,  as  9  h(^  that  the  agricultiiral 
qfstein  of  the  North  of  Devon,  and  the  condition  of 
ti^ote,  who  perform  the  operative  part  of  it,  giniaraUy 
speaking,  are  as  ^Tetched  in  their  kind  as  they  are  to  be 
found  in  any  distrid  in  the  kingdom,,  there  can  be  M 
doubt  but  that,  within  tbis  division  of  the  county,  the 
ipaprovement  of  both  of  these  objeAs  is  become  not  only, 
a  matter  of  interest,  .but  of  duty ;  and  as  a  well  organized 
society  will  always  produce  more  beneficial  effe^  than 
individual  exertion,  so  it  must  be  obvious,  if  persons  of 
property  will  once  enter  into  rules  for  the  general  im- 
provement of  their, discrift,  and  will  afterwards  zealously 
and  uniformly  co-'operate  together^  the  happiest  conse* 
cjuenccs,  both  as  to  agriculture  and  rural  life,  must  ensuc« 
<i(entlemen  residing  in  the  country,,  will  then  have  an 
opportunity  of  conferring  with  each  other  wirhout  the 
pai;ade  vsually.  attendant  on  formal  visits,  and  coUe&ivcly 
will  be  enabled  to  tffc£t  such  substantial  and  decisive 
measures^  as  it  would  have  been  absolutely  preposterous 
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self  to  have  attempted^  -  .  » 

On  these  groundsj  principally,  it  is  submitted,  that  as 
Agricphural  Soci^y  ought  to  be  established  in  the  Nortbr 
of  Devon,  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only  oi^ans  of  improv«. 
ingf  with  due  e£Fe<flf  the  rural  concerns  of  the  distridl^ 
and  though,  to.  attempt  to  take  in  at  one  glance,  all  the* 
different  obje£ls  wj>ich  ought  to  engage  the  notice  ot 
those  who  may  wish  to  patronize  such  an  institution^. 
would  be  deemed  an  extravagant,  visionary  nindertakio^^ 
a  few  observations,  at  this  time,  on  certain  customs,,  pre-i 
judiqes,  and  abuses  wl^ich  .seem  most  materially  to  affeflr 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,,  may  fiot  altogether  be 
deemed  presumptuous  or  unseasonable*.  ,  r  » 

The  first  consideration,  then, ,  which  ought  to  be  ad«. 
trerted  to>  and  which,  it  is  conceived,  is  a  most  material 
qheck  to  the  proper  management  of  lands  in  this  distrift^. 
is  the  want  of  an  icnproved  uuiform  Jease.    Not  but  there. 
will  always  be  a  necessity  of  varying  this  instrument  af-»« 
cording  to  different  circumstances  ;  hut  there  are  certain 
general  points,  most  unquestionably,  in  which  it  will  be, 
for  the  .common  interest  of  all  to  agree,  and  from  which 
Qo  one,  in  any  instance  whatever,  ought  %a  deviate. 

The  most  remarkable  of  this  sort,  js  the  covenant  in«»- 
serted  in  most  Jeasei,  which  empowers  tenants,  after  a. 
certaiamanurance,  to  take'three  white  crops  (or  crops  of, 
grain)  immediately  in  succession  ;  and  thgugh  it  is  now . 
admitted,  by  almost  every  intelligent  farmer,   that  no 
inode  of  management  can.  more  effedually  impoverish  the 
land  than  such  a  prs^ce;  so  firmly  rooted  is  the  habit 
of  sowing,  not  only  three  such  crops,  but  even  four,* 
without  intermission,  that  were  any  land-owner  to  insist 
on  an  alternation  of  green  crops  (roots  or  pulse)  with  the 
wliitc^  no  native  of  the  distriA  would  engage  for  the^ 
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fytOL  tadeed  §  stAkusg  iMancc  of  this  kind  hApfpenedl 
a  £ew  jear^  since  to  a  certain  baronet  in  the  neighbour- 
ftdod  of  Great  Tbrringtoni  who  being  convinced  of  the 
piLSCtit  esthaustinjsf  praftice  of  cropping,  attempted  to 
introduce  af  eovenaht  for  an  alternation  of  green  cropy 
with  white^  and  his  farms  renfained  so  long  untenanted, 
that  at  last)  uncountenanced  by  other  land-owners,  he 
Wis  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  ignorant  prejudice  of  the 
country. 

Secondly^  Tenants  for  lives  arc  now  most  commonly 
obliged)  on  the  death  of  certain  persons  named  in  their 
tcastis,  to  surrender  to  their  lessor*  their  best  beast,  by 
which  means  an-  exbulation  to  produce  a  superior  breed  of 
stock  (one  grand  objeft  of  most  Agricultural  Societies),  is 
iftnongst  this  description  of  people, most  obviously  checked. 
It  may  be  necessary,  perhaps,  at  the  death  of  each  per- 
son named  in  such  lease,  that  some  object  or  other  of 
consequence  should  engage  the  attention  of  the  lessor,  for 
the  purpose  of  noting  more  particularly  the  event ;  but 
surely  e^ery  end  of  that  sort  would  be  answered  by  the 
payment  of  a  gross  sum* 

Thirdly,  Woodlands,  in  such  leases,  are  usually  granted 
in  commoii  witli  othci' grounds^,  on  which  account  sap- 
lings promiscuously  growing  with  coppice- woods,  though 
expressly  reserved,  are  not  sufHcienti^r  attended  to,  but  in 
the  general  wreck,  are  too  frcquexitly  cut  down  or  left 
^  junproteAed.  And  here  it  may  pot  be  improper  to  remark^ 
that  there  scarcely  is  an  objeft  more  worthy  tlie  attention 
of  the  land-own(5rs  of  this  distriA,  than  the  grpwth  and 
proteftibn  of  oak  timber.  From  its  natural  disposition 
to  flourish  in  this  soil,  the  oak  has  been  styled  "  /Ar  twrf* 
of  the  country  %  but  ir^  must  be  evident  to  every  cursory 
observer,  unless  some  regulations  itiuch  stronger'  than 
any  now  in  force,  arc  soon  ibade  rcblivc  tb  this  •«  wecd,^ 
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or  as,  more  proporlf,  and  in  more  daganfied  lanfmgey  i( 
may  be  called,  this  M^vork  tf  the  ttittwn^  wUl,  not  long* 
hence,  be  extir{yitcd.    But  ezcfaniTelf  of  these  conticfara^ 

>  tions,  the  policy  of  granting  this  sort  of  leaae  (viz.  far 
lives,  or  99  years,)  has  of  bte  years  been  very  moch  quet- 
tiohody  not  only  in  regard  to  the  lessor,  but  as  also  tv 
the  lessee.  And  as  to  the  former,  it  is  argned  that  thir 
mode  brings  in,  at  best,  but  a  very  uncertain  income ;  that 
one  generatipD  of  a  family  is  thereby  induced  lo  squander 

'  away  that  which  would  fMitsh  a  regular  and  ample  ^pplf 
to  the  succeeding^  that  the  intervals 'between  one  fine* 
and  another,  are  generally  so  long,  that  the  lessor  is  not 

'  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  progress  <>f  the  times;  that 
when  a  fine  does  occur  there  is  no  competition,  the  lessee 
having  the  arbitrary  choice  in  his  own  hands  of  fixing 
his  own  price, or  suffering  the  lease  to  run  out;  and" that, 
aware  of 'the  length  of  time  before  it  is  probable  that  tfai; 
lease  will  expire,  or  a  renewal  of  it  be  required;  the  lessor 
becomes  totally  indifferent  as  to  the  management  of  the 
farm.  And,  notwithstanding  it  may  be  urged  that  what 
one  party  loses  the  other  must  gain,  the  chief  objeAioa 
to  this  kind  of  lease  still  seems  to  rest  with  theiessee. 
By  this  praftice  the  farmer  is  tempted  to  lay  out  such  a* 
sum  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  his  lease,  as,  had  it  been 
kept  afloat  in  the  judicious  management  of  his  farm, 
would  perhaps  have  made  him  a  ten-fold  return.  But  his« 
capital  is  now  gone;  his  farm,' most  likely  not  half 
stocked,  and  his  grounds  badly  croj^ped :  thus*  circum- 
scribed in  his  first  outset,  he  proceeds  on  slowly  and 
carefnlly,  adding  one  shilling  to  another  in  store  for- 
the  next  fine,  which,  by  the  prfemature  death,  as  it 
sometimes  happens^  of  one  of  his  dearest  relations,  he  is 
oftentimes  called  on  to  pay  before  he 'is  prepared*  In 
tbe  mean  timei  all  spirit  of  enterprise,  all  progress  to 
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aftsal  iaiproveioem  it  checked ;  and  thus,  from  gaxtrjAum 
tp  generation^  must  a  large 'portion  of  the  country,  nnlesv 
•dme  salntarf  change  take  pbce,  continue  to  ivear  tbe 
aame  dreary,  iinprodu£lfve>  forbidding  aspc£t  In  shorty 
this  is  a  mott  miserable  species  of  gambling,  highly  injo* 
Mas  to  the  p«i]>lic,  and  in  which  the  parties  more  imiDe* 
diatety  concerned  are  almost  sure  of  bemg  losers. 

The  remaining  observations  will  be  chiefly  confined  to 
a.  stibjeft,  not  less  diiBcult  to  kindle  than  it  is  important 
ia  its  consequences,  and  which  rdates  to  the  conditioti  of 
CHn* farm^servants  and  labourers;  by  the  first  of  whooi 
are  meant  menial  servants,  such  as  live  in  fsrm-bonsos^ 
under  a  yearly  hiring  or  otherwise ;  and  by  the  second^ 
husbandmen  living  with  their  families  in  cottages,  an  J 
vjio  work  on  farms  by  the  day,  or  in  labour  tak^  <*  ia 
great*** 

tn  respeA  to  the  first  of  these  classes,  viz.  farm-scr« 
vants,*  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  tlie  grderal  profligacy 
which  seems  no\?  to  prevail  amongst  them,  proceeds  itt  a 
great  degree  from  the  almost  total  neg)e6l  of  their  morals 
in  growing  up,  and  afterwards  from  the  common  practice 
amongst  farmer»>  of  recdving  them  into  their  houses  witiv* 
e^t  proper  testimonials  of  charaAer.  Bom,  for  the  most 
part^  of  poor,  and  too  often  of  unprincipled  parents',  they 
receive  the  first  seeds  of  depravity  in  their  tenderest 
)  .^rs  \  and  their  morals,  not  sufficiently  attended  to 
^during  their  apprentic  ship  (which,  from  the  extreme 
poverty  of  their  parents,  most  poor  children  in  Devon- 
shire are  obliged  to  serve),  they  arrive  at  nuinhood  with 
an  increased  propensity  to  vice.  A  regular,  well-ordered  . 
family,  as  presenting  a  check  to' his  irregularities^  is  the 
ytcmng  peasant's  aversion,  and,  his  mind  becoming  dailjr 
f^ore  and  more  depraved,  he  seduces,  in  one  of  hh 
ILcfntious  gambols^  $94^^  Dcigbbouring  femai^  whook  ha. 

ia 
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3b  vbvtf  through  nccessityi  obliged  to  msirrf •  We  shaH 
aext  see  him  in  the  second  ckss  menrioned  (viz.)  ai  a  to^ 
bonrer  by  the  day,  or  in  work  taken  **  in  great,^  and  N^** 
ing  in  his  own  cottage.  A  numerous  ^unily  of  children 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  such  preniatui*e  marriages; 
but  ]o?e,  never  perhaps  a  very  sincere  inihateyluid  now 
disgusted  at  poverty,  entirely  forsakes  his  dwelling.^* 
Wretchedness,  despair,  and,  of  course,  a  sullen  indifier^ 
encc  to  the  interests  of  his  family,  sQcofted ;  and  in  the 
end,  most  commonly,  instead  of  being  of  any  real  advan* 
tage  to  the  agriculture  of  his  country,  and  kmg  before  hA  ' 
natural  strength  n  impaired^  the  accumulated  burthen  of 
himself,  hb  wife  and  children,  falls  as  a  dead  weight  upod 
it.  Without  insisting  any  further  on  the  manifest  defici* 
ency  in  our  present  mode  of  training  up  our  peasantry^ 
and  which  perhaps  may  oftentimes  have  laid  slich'^a  fbttn* 
dation  of  vice  and  miisery,  as  with  all  our  after-care  add 
management  we  may  scarcely  be  able  t6  remove }  it  may 
not  altogether  be  unworthy  of  our  pitsent  inquiry,  whe- 
ther onr  general  treatment  of  oor  labourers,  on  our  pirts» 
independent  of  every  foregoing  consider ition,  will  war-* 
rant  our  expefting  any  very  considerable  better  coDdnA 
or  services  on  their's. 

Mr.  Kent,  iii  his  ^  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of 
Norfolk,*'  s^s,  *^  that  the  hboorer  is  the  first  sinew  that 
puts  the  labour  of  the  £mn  in  motion,  and  without  whidi; 
it  cannot  be  carried  on ;  if  therefore  his  full  earnings  wHl 
not  keep  him,  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  his  master  to  ki 
him  have  a  sufficiency  of  com  *fer .  his  own  fiunily,  at  thf 
tame  raie^  ptietj  which  he  is  paid  for  his  labour,  and  natf 
suffer  the  spiiit  of  a  poor  man  of  this  description  tb  b# 
broken.**       *  •  .       * 

*  Whether  therefore  the  money  priee  of  eom  ought  in 
^  cases  to  rqulate  that  of  lA  hoQ>»-Mi^  <«mdiodities^ 
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«$  Adam  Smith  hath  aiseited^  or  not,  it  may  be  askd^ 
4pef  the  present  price  of  labour  in  Uevooshirey  at  14^ 
per  daf  ,  keep  pace  vith  the  price  of  the  commpn  ncces* 
'  aariea  of  Ule  ?  And  considering  the  earlf  expeOations 
which  iabourersi  Uiider  the  present  system,  almost  inva- 
Inablv  foroii  of  one  day  receiving  parochial  relief,  the  very 
idea  of  which  naturally  tends  to  deaden  every  exertion, 
would  it  not  be  a  species  of  economy,  as. well  as  justice,  to 
fix  the  maximum  price  of  labour  at  a  higher  rate  i  And- 
moreover,  which  is  the  chief  consideration  of  all,  as  wretch- 
edness too  often  gives  the  first  stimtdus  to  guilt,  would 
not  the  rendering  of  the  labourer  nH>re  imlependent  and 
more  comfortable  in  his  circumstances,  be  the  most  prot* 
bable  means  of  rendering  him,  at  the  lame  tkne,  more  g^ 
pierally  virtuous  and  honest  i 

It  should  also  be  observed,  at  this  time,  tint  ixr  addi» 
^Oo  to  the  appearance  at  least  of  injustice  which  seems  to 
Oppress  ihe  husbaedman  in  this  distridk,  a  certain  source 
t>f  iiKOme,  and-  from  which  formerly  he  was  wont  to  de- 
live  a  considerable  support,  has  nqw  entirely  failed  him. 
Withui  theae  few  years,  even  since  the  last  maximum  of 
ir^l^  waff  set  in  this  county,  the  labourer's  wife  and  fa* 
ft^tly,  from  the  article  of  spinning  of  wool,  were  enabled 
|Q  earn  nearly  as  much  as  the  labourer  bioself.  It  is  nor 
|aeant»  in  this  place^to  condemn  the  imrodudion  of  spia* 
iHUg^inachiiiery ;  for  the  abridgement  of  manual  labour, 
^any  ktnd».  most  mcontsstiUy,  is  a  national  good ;  but 
looking  only  at  omrsdves,  such  a  sudden  change  .as  has 
kaen  es^perienced  in  this  distrid,  in  the  mode  of  manufac* 
firing  an  artick,  from  whence  our  peasantry  drew  nearly 
%alf  ^fthettaubiisteQce^  must,  for  the  present,  be  coBsi^ 
dered  as  a  serious  local  evil, 

-  We  see  then  the  price  of  labour  standing-  in  this  conat]^ 
^  <hCMme^xa(c  aa  it  was  fixed  full  fourteen  yeaxa  snce^ 
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^  price,  of  almost  every  y^^eis^ry  of  lif«  iJoDhWj  )ImI 
daily  increasing ;  and  in  this  distri£ty  in  particulaj^>  nw^lf 
one  half  of  his  usual  support,  to.  the  labourer,  cut  off.  It 
may  be  said,  perliaps,  that  these  observations  point  out 
distempers  without  applying  a  remedy.  A  remedy  to  sucE 
distempers,  it  may  be  answered,  is  fiot  the  work  of  an  in- 
dividual :  a  society  of  gentleman  of  fortune  and  influehce^  . 
aided  by  the  magistracy,  are  alone  equal  to  such  a  task-— 
a  task  which,  uniting  interest  with  duty,  will  not  only 
teach  the  wilderness  to  smile,  but  will  enable  the  rustic,  to 
whose  labour  principally  we  must  look  for  such  a  change^ 
to  smile  with  it. 

M;uiy  matter^  also,  of  a  different  cast,  u  c(Mane£(Gd  mth 
agriculture,  might  engage  the  attention  of  a  society  forcded . 
for  the  improvement  of  rural  afiairs  :    smch,  for  instance^ 
as  the  establishment  of  nqw  fairs  and  markets  in  the  most 
convenient  places,  for  particular  purpo9es  i   an  adherenoo 
|o  the  same  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  diatrifit) 
discountenancing  forestalling  and  engrossing!    bQlding 
0ut  encouragement  to  honesty  and  industry  ^    cjiockixi^ 
knavery  and  indolence ;    retaining  n^.  iarm-servant  Qr  la« 
bourer  .without  first  receiving  a  certificate  of  good  CQOdoA 
from  the  former  employer  ^  improvement  of  pafftsb-x:oa^ 
of  carriages,  and  of  agricultural  implemems:  aotil  ni^dttt 
iiery;   prpposing  premiums  (or  the  btest  maaagQd&rai|. 
the  best  stocl^  the  best  systeni  of  hu^ndryi  at  applicable 
to  the  prevaiiing  splls.  of  the  distrid,  fidelity  in  £uriB-*seK» 
T^ntSf  frugality,  and  general  exemplary,  comduA  in  labouo* 
CIS  towards  their  families  ;*— the  best  plougbmep^  hedg^ 
tr8»  re^pensi  mowers,  wit^  a  number  of  other  artidea 
which  must  eventually  occur  as  proper  objcds  for  a  sopetf 
flif  this  kind,  all  of  which  being  arranged.  andJ managed 
viUx^diligep^e^perseverance^  and  ad4re»>  wlULnot  fail.  Lor 
process  of  time/  and  in  some  respe^.  imiaediatelyf  of 

making 
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makm^  the  distriA  more  virtiioQs^  more  prof pen>ii%  alid 


RES0LUTXO>«5. 


'  At  «  meeting  hc;ld  at  in  the  town  of 

'BamsiBjgic  in  the  county  of  DevpOi  this  day  of 


PRESENT^ 


It  was  vmanimously  resolved, 

Ftrst,  That  the  present  prevailing  system  of  hosbancfrjv 
ind  other  local  circumstances,  check,  in  a  peculiar  manner 
the  agricukt^al  interests  of  the  North  of  Devon. 

Secondly,  That  the  establishment  of  an  ^^gricaltural  so- 
ciety, on  as  liberal  a  scale  as  the  extent  and  natural  con-« 
leqiience  of  the  district  will  warrant,  appears  as  the  best 
|Dean9  of  ameliorating  thb  system,  and  of  improving  theso 
circumstances-  * 

Thirdly,  That  the  society,  when  formed,  shall  bear  the. 
Wyle  or  title  of  "  The  North  of  Devon  Agricultural  So- 
c2*ty,-'  and  shall  not  be  limited  as  to  the  number  of  mem- 
jbisrs  I  but  after  the  society  shs^l  once  be  established,  no 
person'  shall  be  admitted  as  a  member  but  by  ballot. 
1  Fourthly,  That  no  honorary  member  shall  be  admitted 
lAo  sh^Il  live  within  miles  of  the  usual  pbce  of 

Meeting,  and  that  each  member  shall  pay  by  way  of  sub- 
f^iption,  the  yearly  sum  of 

:  Fifthly,  That  meetbigs  shall  be  hdd  in  the 

year,  via.   "i 

ind  thatBarQstaUe,  from  its  central'  situation  in  the  di^* 
^dj  is  considered  as  the  m^st  eligible  place  £ar  the  hold* 
kg  of  each  meeciz^. 

Sixthly, 
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sixthly.  That  there  shall  be  one  genehd^meetiiig  iit  the 
^eai*!  viz. 

at  which  every  member  will  be  required  to  attend^  under 
the  penalty  df  >  unleiis  suck  reasons  shall  be  as^ 

kigned  as  shall  be  approved  of  iif  tKe  president; 

Seventhlyi  That  a  president  shall  be  annually  chosen^ 
who  shall  tsike  updfa  him  the  chief  manageihent  and  di- 
l^edion  of  the  Society  i  in  receiting  the  yearly  suBscHp- 
tiohsi  adjusting  accounts^  tdhduAihg  sdl  matters  of  cor-^ 
irespondeticei  Bit.  i  ahd  who  in  all  cases  bf  suf&age^  Whett 
necessary,  shall  have  th^  privilege  of  a  citing  vote; 

EighUily^  That)  at  ati  assisunt  to  such  presidenti,  a  so* 
cfetary  shall  also  be  anhiially  chbsen^  and  #ho  by  #ay  of 
codlpensakion  shall  be  eatitled  to  a  yiarly  Maty  hereafter 
tobefixedi 

Ninthly^  That  a  book  for  receiving  sttbsctiptidhs  h$ 
loua^diatcly  opened,  tad  that  thii  meeting  be  aiiyottrncd 
to  to  be  then  her<i  holden  for  the  pur« 

pose  oi  ele£iing  i  president  and  a  secretary,  considering 
forther  the  objeAs  of  this  institution,  add  of  entering  intd. 
snch  further  Resolutions  a3  may  be  deemed  neceldafjt  &x 
the  fegulatioil  of  it*. 


•  ({w^tf^WoiaanottheefUblithinctitofatnnki  uste  tbe  firm  of  alt 
thfe  meotben,  defray  die  expenses  of  the  society^  and  at  the  sfudt  tiioc^ 
if  proper^  xnaoagedj  be  made  a  matter  of  absolute  profit } 


ttVcni.'l  <^t  COIN 
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CONCLUSION, 


MBANS    OP    IMPROVEMENT,    AND    THE   MEASURES 
CALCULATED    FOR   THAT    PURPOSE.' 

Draining. — ^It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the 
principal  efforts  among  the  agricultnral  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  have  been  chiefly  governed  by  too  strift  an  adhe- 
rence to  Mr.  Elkington's  mode  of  draining,  by  endeavoiw- 
ing  to  carry  off  the  water  before  it  reached  the  sorfacc, 
and  became  diffused  over  the  adjoining  grounds ;  a  prac- 
tice unqoesttoDably  of  the  very  first  importancci  where 
the  stiixfture  of  the  country  is  such  as  to  admit  of  its  be* 
hig  carried  into  proper  execution.  A  country,  however» 
intentally  stralified  in  the  manner  of  Devonshire,  will  on 
most  occasions  defeat  the  highest  expeftations  that  may 
have  been  formed  from  works  of  that  nature.  The  dip 
of  the  strata  varies  from  30^  to  SO^,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  laminous  rock  comimies  to  any  depth,  water  issues 
through  it  even  in  the  driest  seasons,  and  that  from  sources 
the  depth  and  disttince  of  which  It  is  impossible  to  come 
at  or  pretend  to  ascertain. 

The  surface  of  an  understratum  formed  in  this  manner 
^^^pp^g  must  (or  ever  bid  defiance  to  the  most  ex- 
pensive operations  made  with  a  view  of  preventing  the 
water  firom  rising  through  the  laminous  rock ;  and  as  such^ 
the  only  remaining  cure  appears  to  be  that  of  turf  sough* 
ing,  or  holiow^raining,  every  field  so  circumstanced 
Ihrou^hout  tbe  county.     These  drains  should  be  laid  oat 

at 
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at  no  greater  distance  than  a  rod  a-part,  their  depth- 
from  20  to  24  inchesy  and  so  disposed  in  parallel  line9>  $$ 
to  draw  as  equally  as  possible  on  both  sides ;  to  have  a 
gradual  and  unilbrcn  descent  tolvards  the  receiving  drains^ 
and  in  all  cases,  when  it  can  be  done,  to  cross  the  lay  of 
the  line  of  under-strata  rather  than  to  run  with  it.  The 
expense  attending  this  mode  of  >draining«  considering  the 
general  facility  of  procuring  rubble  stones  to  fill  the  lower 
groove  when  the  substratum  is  not  sufficiently  tough  to 
support  itself,  will  not  exceed  50j.  or  S/.  per  acre,  a  tri- 
fling consideration,  when  compared  with  its  permanence 
and  utility. 

Natural  FertUUy  of  the  M  Moorlands :  how  to  be  fre^^ 
served^  and  rendered  productive* — ^If  any  thing  were  required 
to  confirm  the  idea  the  Surveyor  has  all  along  entertained,, 
of  the  improvement  the  moors  and  coarse  lands  in  the 
county  are  capable  of  receiving,  sucH  an  evidence  could 
not  be  more  readily  supplied,  than  by  the  circumstances 
detailed  in  the  management  of  Lew-Moor  Enclosure.  They 
most  clearly  demonstrate '  that  these  moors  contain  an 
abundant  resource  for  permanent  fertility,  when  it  is  not 
premacurdy  exhausted  by  intemperate  and  injudicious 
cropping.  A  close  hollow-draining  upon  all  these  lands, 
followed  in  the  first  breaking  operation  by  spading  and 
burning  their  coarse  and  unprofitable  surface,  and  after- 
wards cultivating  them  with  .altemate  green  and  whito 
straw  crops,  would  in  effeft  render  them  equally  valuable 
with  the  roodings  in  Essex,  or  any  other  positively  clay 
distrifl  in  the  United  Kingdom.  When  that  judicious  ' 
and  spirited  improver,  Mr.  fiayley,  shall  see  the  neqessity 
of  providing  outfal  drains  by  the  ditches  of  his  mounds, 
and  giving  a  close  turf  30ughing  to  the  moor  before  the 
ivhole  of  the  tough  surface  is  destroyed  by  the  breast- 
c  g  2  plough. 
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plottghi  he  will  derive  everj  advantage  from  his  under- 
tftkjing)  that  hia  moat  sanguine  wishes  could  prompt  him  to 
ttpe& 

Akhoogh  the  Surveyor  is  so  far  happy  in  bearing  tesd- 
mony  to  the  iniHY>ved  idea  Mr.  Bayley  possesses  in  the 
management  of  these  moors,  yet  at  the  same  time  his  pre- 
paration for  potatoes  instead  of  turnips  is  obje£tionable, 
for  notwithstanding  the  care  he  takes  in  rest-balking  his 
beat  ground  immediately  after  the  ashes  are  spread,  still 
the  small  portion  of  alkaline  ^Its  produced  by  the  coro- 
bustiob  of  the  green  vegetables  being  soluble  in  water,  are 
liable  to  be  washed  out  and  lost  during  the  winter  rains 
and  the  melting  snows. 

Were  these  moorscompletely  hoUow-drained,  they  would 
be  rendered  good  winter  ground,  a  crop  of  turnips  on  the 
beat  ashes  would  be  certain  and  abundant,  and  which 
might  be  fed  off  during  winter  with  no  less  advant^e  to 
the  stock  than  the  land,  as  the  latter  would  be  neaiiy  as 
much  benefited  by  the  trampling  of  the  sheep,  as  in  the 
manure  left  by  them  in  feeding  oflF  the  turnips.  Oats 
should  follow  the  turnips  with  seeds,  and  that  ground, 
when  necessary,  should  be  broke  up  for  lay  wheat  or  grass 
potatoes ;  the  wheat  stubbie  sown  with  tares,  or  winter^ 
fallowed  into  four-furrow  ridges  for  oats ;  and  the  po- 
tatoe  land  ploughed  into  six  or  eight-ftnrow  ridges,  and 
sown  before  Christmas  with  here  or  winter  barley^  fed  in 
the  spring,  and  left  afterwards  to  stand  for  a  crop.  In 
all  cases,  whether  these  lands  are  under  crop,  or  winter- 
billowed,  they  should  always,  be  left  well  gripped  and  wa- 
ter-furrowed.  Rye  and  winter  barley,  with  occasional 
crops  of  wheat,  should  be  the  winter  sowings  of  these 
moors.  The  spring  crops  generally  black  and  white 
oats. 
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fyheat. — ^It  has  been  observedy  that  all  wheat-  hacked 
in  upon  lay  ground  is  found  to  answer  best.  It  is  the 
nature  of  all  lay  wheat  on  a  wet  strong  subsoilj  to  lie 
much  drier  than  fallow  wheat  on  the  same  bottom.  The 
broken  earth  will  hold  up  the  surface  waters  at  the  same 
time  that  they  find  a  ready  passage  between  the  inverted 
turf  and  the  bottom  of  the  furrow }  hence  the  plant  is 
less  injured  by  a  chill  produced  from  an  excess  of  mois- 
tnre^  the  toil  is  less  liable  to  be  afted  upon  by  the  (irosti 
and  consequently  the  plant  is  in  less  danger  of  being  drawn 
or  cast  out  by  the  alternate  free2ing  and  thawing  of  the 
surface.  This  applies  to  all  lay  wheat  whatever,  whether 
it  is  hacked  in,  harrowed  under,  or  dibbled ;  at  the  sain6 
time  it  is  more  obnoxious  to  the  ravages  of  the  wire*werm 
in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Clever. — The  common  red  clover  being  little  better 
than  an  annual,  the  early  sowing  it  with  spring  efops 
is  often  found  to  encourage  so  luxuriant  a  growth  as  t6 
form  small  heads  which  have  appeared  in  blossom  at  th^ 
time  of  harvest.  This  has  often  encouraged  high  ex«^ 
pedations  with  the  farmer,  on  his  seeing  so  fine  a  plant 
at  harvest,  and  during  the  ensuing  autumn.  From  a  du^ 
attention  to  the  nature  of  the  plant,  this  will  be  found 
an  improvident  anticipation,  for  experience  has  long  since 
shown  to  the  Author  of  this  Report,  that  whenever 
young  clover  grows  very  rank  among  the  com,  a  prdpor* 
tionate  deficiency  of  plant  is  found  in  the  ensuing  spring. 
The  clover,  therefore,  instead  of  being  sown  with,  or 
ioamediately  after  the  spring  com,  should  be  At* 
.ferred  titt  after  the  spring  crops  have  not  only  covered 
the  ground,  but  are  shooting  for  the  ipindle.  The  clover 
will  tlien  have  time  to  establish  a  sufficient  footing  in  the 
gcoondt  and  not  be  Uable  to  the  same  exhaustion  of  the 
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limited  existence  it  must  necessarily  undergo  by  a  pre- 
mature luxuriance  in  the  growing  months  of  the  pre- 
ceding summer, 

Turn^. — ^It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  place  to  ofier  a 
few  observations  on  the  relative  excellence  of  the  Scotch 
two*furrow  turnip  husbandry,  with  that  of  the  commoa 
broad-cast.    Observation  and    experience  clearly  show, 
that  the  depredations  of  the  inscA  called  the  fly,  on  the 
young  turnip  plants,  are  precisely  in  proportion  to  the 
feebleness  and  want   of  growing  vigour   in   the   in£int 
plants;  and  that  as  soon   as  they  are  pushed  into  the 
rough  leaf,  all  hrther  danger  from  the  insed  is  at  an 
end.    The  rough  leaf,  however,  will  be  frequently  seen 
perforated,  and  as  the  foliage  enlarges,  the  holes  enlarge 
with  ity  giving  the  appearance  of  having  been  much  da- 
maged by  the  fly,  and  by  which  it  certainly  would  have 
))ecq  destroyed,  bad  not  its  growing  vigour  sustained  it 
against  the  attack*    From  the  early  and  ample  supply  of 
nourishment  afforded  the  young  plants  by  the  layer  of 
dung  occupying  the  tops  of  the  two-furrow  ridges,  their 
foots  strike  immediately  upon  or  near  it,  receive  its  invi- 
gorating principle,  and  a  quicker  and  stronger  growth 
ensues,  greatly  ^bating  the  risk  of  their  destruftion  by  the 
fly,  and  with  a  much  sipaller  allowance  of  dong  per  acre 
than  must  necessarily  be  applied  to  afford  any  tiodng  Uke 
a  prospeA  of  success  by  the  broad-cast  method.    The 
distance  between  th^  rows  from  top  to  top,  of  the  ridges^ 
according  to  the  prospeA  of  luxuriancy  in  the  crop,  may 
be  varied  from  18  to  26  inches.    The  facility  of  hon&> 
hoeing  and  setting  out  the  plants  by  hand  in  the  r9w% 
the  bottopas  being  raised  out  of  the  reach  of  the  winter's 
mud  and  water,  render  them  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  ^ 
frost,  and  upon  the  whole,  the  produce  per  acre^  wlme 
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the  ndge  husbandry  is  properly  condii£):ed,  is  so  very 
mucb  increased,  as  in  time  to  warrant  a  fair  esqpeAation 
of  its  soperseding  the  broad-cast  turnip  husbandry  in  al| 
cases  whatsoever. 

Potatoes. — It  is  a  usual  practice  in  Ireland,  to  prepare 
the  potatoe  setts  from  some  of  the  fairest  and  best  po- 
tatoes, during  the  broken  weather  in  the  preceding  winter. 
In  the  dry  situations  they  are  then  placed,  they  become 
incrusted  with  the  juice  of  the  potatoe,  and  are  justly 
supposed  to  bleed  less  before  germination  than  if  fresh 
cut  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The  sett,  of  course  is 
stronger,  and  it  puts  forth  a  more  vigorous  shoot  soon 
after  being  planted.*  The  planting  of  small  potatoes  or 
sects-  having  more  than  two  strong  eyes,  are  with  reason 
objefled  to  \  the  number  of  eyes,  on  what  is  called  the 
crown  of  the  potatoe,  are  always  rejeded,  with  the  small 
potatoes,  both  being  found  to  produce  languid  shoots  and 
a  number  of  small  bead  potatoes  of  no  value. 

Orchards. — ^As  variety  and  change  of  situation  seems 
little  less  essential  to  the  well  doing  of  individuals  in  the 
vegetable,  than  in  the  animal  kingdom,  much  of  the 
deficiency  in  the  produce  of  orehards,  complained  of,  may 
be  referred  to  the  putting  of  young  apple-trees  on  the 
scite  of  the  old  ones  which  have  gofie  to  decay.  In  ad-, 
dition  to  the  absolute  necessity  which  there  appears  to  be, 
of  planting  orchards  in  more  elevated  but  still  protend 
situations,  would  it  not  be  advisaUe  to  try  later  fruits^ 
and  by  keeping  the  tops  of  the  trees  generally  more 
open,  and  their  branches  free  from  moss,  they  would  be 
more  susceptible  of  the  winter  cold,  and  the  sap  would 
have  a  later  but  more  vigorous  circulation  afterwards. 

The  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  air  of  Devon,  with 
Gg4  the 
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^e  little  cold  experienced  before  the  month  of  Bfardit 
tends  much  to  presenre  1  languid  cifculfition  ii^  the  yop 
getable  world  Wien  its  entf  gies  should  he  at  rest,  and 
hence  the  weak  and  feeble  effb^so  uniTersallj  oomr 
'  nlained  of  in  the  yemal  season. 

P<£siiM^«— In  planting  aloi^  the  glens  and  hcdloivs 
in  thb  .coqntrf  ,  care  should  be  taken  as  well  to  prevant 
the  continuance  of  a  stream  of  wind  throog)i  a  nvinc^  as 
fo  guard  the  young  irees  from  the  first  broad  stroke  of  the 
wind  from  the  ocean.  Instances  of  the  necessity  of  this 
jcaution  frequently  occur,  but  no  where  in  a  stronger  de- 
gree is  it  shown,  th^  in  a  planta^on  of  depdnons  .and 
evergreen  trees  made  by  Colopel  Orchard,  near  the 
.eminence  on  which  is  situated  the  beautiful  church  of 
Hartland.  {Reasoning  on  the  effeOs  of  a  continued 
draught  of  wind>  Colonel  Qrchard  constrofied  |S  stop  ov 
barrier  to  the  eastward  from  the  most  prcf^ng  wmds* 
This  produced  an  immediate  thrift  in  the  plantation  to 
Jeeward,  where  it  }$  found  to  flourish  in  a  tpost  surpriz* 
ing  manner^  ahd  po  spread  itself  Tigorously  to  windward 
^evcry  year* 

Copu4atiJ.'sr'Tbt  sh^gneful  negle^  of  cop^ce  land  in 
inany  parts  of  the  county,  by  suffering  them  so  fivquentl^ 
to  lie  open  to  the  farms,  conveys  a  ju«l  and  severe  ceil- 
sure  on  those  who  have  the  care  of  such  estates.  To  be 
more  particular  ra{)ght  seem  inyidious  ^  but  this  is  pn  evil 
^hat  cries  toudly  for  reform*  it  beipg  no  uncommon  case, 
^r  an  access  to  the  ndighbrurign  woodland  to  be  made 
a  strong  point  with  ^he  farmer,  for  hobjing  up  his  price 
for  the  agistment  of  summer  cattl^:. 

It'  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  statute  providing 
for  ^  ceii^ain  reservation  of  samplers  a|  .eacl>  &lls  upon 
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every  acre^  is  not  more  attended  totban  it  appears  to  be 
at  present  throoghout  the  county ;  it  happens,  however^ 
that  a  namber  of  samplers  are  sometimes  left  at  .one  cut- 
ting, but  which  are  all,  or  most  of  them,  cut  down  the 
period  following,  when  scarcely  any  that  are  worth  pre- 
aenring  are  left  to  stand  for  timber.  Were  attention  paid 
to  these  points  throughout  all  the  coppice  lands  in  the 
county,  a  vast  quantity  of  timber  might  be  raised,*  as.  the 
same  shelter  which  protefis  the  copse  wood,  would 
equally  screen  and  preserve  the  young  timber  trees.  In 
the  few  instances  where  this  ha?  been  attended  to,  bow* 
ever  sharp  the  hills,  and  apparently  destitute  their  sides  of 
soil,  large  and  flourbhing  oak  trees  are  found  to  occupy 
the  abrupt  and  rocky  declivities,  and  which  are  utterly 
iinfit  for  any  other  appropriation. 

Jimher. — From  what  has  been  already  stated.  It  will 
appear  evident,  that  the  timber  in  this  county  is  wasting 
in  a  most  alarming  manner  ^  is  it  not  therefore  necessary^ 
that  an  ordinance  thould  be  made,  that  in  future  nq  tree 
should  be  cut  down  or  legally  exposed  for  sale,  witJiQut 
Jiaving  the  mark  of  the  timber*inspe£tor  of  the  distrid 
affixed,  ^d  certificate  accompanying  it.  This  officer 
should  be  appointed  and  paid  by  Government,  and  to 
whom  annual  returns  should  be  made  of  all  matters 
appertaining  to  his  duty,  which  should  also  extend  to  the 
examination  of  all  young  plantations:  where  it.  should  be 
required,  that  he  should  not  only  see  that  a  certain  num« 
ber  of  young  trees  are  planted  for  every  timber  tree  that  b 
cut  down,  but  th^x  the  same  young  trees  and  plantations 
are  well  fenced  and  protected.  On  his  observing'  the 
woodland  fences  insufficient  for  their  safety,  and  their 
owners  persistingly  nnmindfal  of  his  report,  he  should 
be  em{K>wqrcfl    19  order  the  niKessary  repairs  to  be 
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made,  and  to  recdycr  the  amount  of  soeti  expense  bf 
an  immediate  disti^ss  upon  the  moveables  on  the 
premises. 

Manures.-^X  certain  proportion  of  the  primary  earths^ 
(^z.  calx,  alimninY,  and  siiex)  are  taken  up  by,  and 
ibrm  a  component  part  of  all  vegetables.  iVll  water, 
rain-water,  or  that  produced  immediately  from  melted 
sryow  excepted,  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  terrene 
substances;  It  is  said  that  680  ounces  of  water  may  eon- 
tain  about  one  ounce  of  limestone;  7700,  one  ounce  of 
alluminous  earth,  or  argill;  1<)00  ouncos,  one  onnce  of 
silex^  hence  it  follows,  that  in  order  to  approssh  the 
standard  of  fertility,  as  it  respefb  the  primary  earths 
,  only,  the  soil  should  consist  of  such  a  proportion  of 
the^e  substances  as  can  be  most  conveniently  procured, 
and  moistened  with  common  water.  A  surface  thus 
composed,  would  have  the  appearance  of  a  good  mixed 
soil ;  and  upon  an  open  bottom,  would  retain  a  ge- 
nial portion  of  moisture  only,  and  which,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  most  men,  would  be  pronounced  fruitful. 
Hiat  grass  and  corn  would  regetate  in  a  soil  thus  consti- 
tuted,  is  unquestionable.  Warmth  and  moisture  only, 
without  the  presence  of  any  denser  mediimi,  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  purposes  of  germination;  a^l  bulbous 
«  roots  in  these  circumstances  at  their  stated  seasons  wiH 
shoot  forth  luxuriantly,  fiarley  will  germinate  and  grow 
to  some  length  on  the  floor  of  a  malt-house ;  bnt  a  soil 
formed  destitute  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  and  that 
in  a  state  whereby  it  can  be  admitted  to  a  chemical  union 
with  water,  will  forever  remain  stcrll  and  fruitless. 

So  wisely  has  the  Great  Disposer  of  all  things  omi- 
trived  this  perennial  circle,  that  the  complete  dissidotioA 
of  one  body  is  made  subservient  and  essential  tojtbe  pro* 
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pagation  and  perfeAion  of  another ;  and  here  those  very 
substances  which  would  become  offensive,  and  even  de- 
structive of  animal  lifci  are  greedily  absorbed  in  the 
aerial  form  of  gas  or  vapour  by  the  stems  and  foliage  of 
•vegetables,  and  which  again  in  turn,  and  during  the 
day-time*,  exhale  and  breathe  forth  that  pure  dephlogis- 
ticated  air,  so  essential  to  the  support  of  animsd 
existence. 

The  quantum  of  nutriment  inhaled  or  absorbed  by  the 
animal  economy  frora  the  medium  which  surrounds  it» 
has  never  been  an  objedt  of  minute  inquiry,  although  the 
effefts  so  happily  experienced  at  sea,  by  bathing  when 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  water  on  board,  are  too  well  known 
to  justify  any  doubt  that  much  more  is  derived  to  the 
animal  system  by  absorption  than  at  the  first  view  wo 
might  think  possible.  That  the  means,  however,  of 
sustaining  vegetable  life  are  two-fold,  has  been  proved 
by  the  most  accurate  tests  and  trials.  The  one  by  the 
absorption  of  nitrops  and  other  aireform  fluids,  the  other 
by  receiving  animal  and  vegetable  matter  combined  with 
the  primary  earths,  if  not  altogether  in  chemical  unioni 
in  the  highest  degree  of  attenuation  and  mechanical  sus- 
pension in  water,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  is  thence  assimilated  in  due  quantities  with 
their  unfolding  growth  and  perfection ;  and  hence,  as 
was  formerly  observed  in  the  Essex  Report  (p.  178,  179}, 
arises 'the  necessity  of  <*  guarding  against  the  exhaustion 
of  dunghills,  by  preventing  the  rain  from  washing  out 
and  running  to  waste  its  most  valuable  liquor,  whether 


*  The  Surveyor  i$  enabled  to  state,  as  the  resiilt  of  experience  during 
a  long  residence  in  the  back  woods  of  North  America,  that  the  night 
cxhalattans  from  the  forests  are  noxious.  Ught,  or  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
seems  indispensably  necessary  for  the  produ(5tion  of  oxygen  or  pure 
^fromvegeublei. 
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in  the  yard  or  exposed  along  the  hedge-rows:  to  be 
careful  in  the  application  of  manure,  and  to  weigh  well 
and  be  satisfied  in  the  propriety  of  ploughmg  it  ondcr, 
rather  than  to  use  it  as  a  top-dressing  :  to  resist  the  dis- 
sipating effe&s  of  fire  upon  the  smallest  scruple  ef  animal 
or  Tegetable  nutter,  which  in  any  reasonable  tirae  may  be 
brought  to  rot :  to  apply  sand  or  any  silicioos  matter 
(merely  designed  as  an  alterative),  in  great  quantities,  to 
strong  tough  cky,  or  not  at  all:  to  expose  chalk, 
atari  and  clay,*  for  some  time  to  the  joint  adion  o{  the 
frost,  sun,  and  air,  rather  than  to  attempt  an  immediate 
ttnion  of  them  with  the  soil,  by  ploughing  them  under,** 

The  means  of  detecting  the  existence  of  animal  or  ve« 
getable  exuvia  in  the  soil*,  and  in  some  measure  ascer- 
taining  its  quantity,  is  easy,  and  should  always  be  resorted 
to  by  gentlemen  and  farmers,  before  they  determine  oq 
the  application  of  any  dressing  known  to  possess  a  di»» 
organiaing  or  forcing  quality.  It  is  siqiply  that  of  step-^ 
^ng  into  the  field  proposed  to  be  thus  dressed>  and 
from  different  parts  of  its  surface,  to  coUeA  handfub  of 
die  soil  or  mould,  which  after  being  kneaded  into  sepa- 
rate balls  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter  (noticing  the 
particular,  parts  of  the  field  from  wl£ch  each  batt  was 
gathered),  should  be  put  into  a  fire^  where  remaining 
omil  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  penetrated  or  burnt 
through,  should  be  taken  out,  and  in  proportion  a«  a 
Mack  colour  is  fomd  to  prevail  in  the  middle  of  -each 
ImI},  does  the  carbonic  principle  exist  in  the  soil  frdra 
which  it  was  taken,  and  which  will  conaequeady  admit 
0(  the  application  of  lime  or  oth^  solvent  jnanures.  To 
apply  this  reasoning  to  the  praAice  of  paring  and  burn- 
ing, and  the  liflMBg  «f  hud,  will  not  be  difficok,  as  the 
tnost  eoficltisite  etidence  wiU  accompany  a  fdr  obstff*- 
tions  on  the  sabje£t 
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It  is  from  the  combustioa  of  the  green  Tegetable  only^ 
that  alkaline  salt  is  producedi  and  this  being  soluble  in 
water,  is  found  largely  to  conduce  to  the  nourishment  of 
plants.  The  slow  and  smothered  progress  of  fire  upon 
the  roots,  stems,  and  other  vegetable  matter  contained 
in  the  soil,  brings  a  large  portion  of  it  into  a  state  of 
charcoal;  a  substance  of  all  others  the  most  iodestruAible» 
and  most  capable  of  resisting  dissolution,  or  why  is  it 
used  as  an  ingredient  in  washes  and  cements  prepared 
with  mild  and  caustic  alkali,  for  resistii)g  the  slow  de- 
composing power  of  the  atmosphere?  This  substance  is 
found  in  considerable  quantities  in  all  old  beat-burnt 
lands,  and  which,  but  for  the  operation  of  charring,  would 
have  been  long  converted  into  vegetable  mucilage,  and 
contributed  to  the  nourishment  of  ensuing  crops.  If  to 
the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  which  is  thus  locked  up' 
in  an  insoluble  state,  be  added  what  is  destroyed  by  the 
power  of  the  fire  in  the  beat^heaps  without  producing 
alkaline  salts,  and  that  thrown  off  into  the  atmosphere 
in  flame,  smoke,  and  vapour,  the  annihilation  of  vege- 
table pabulum  by  this  praAice  is  immeasurably  great,  and 
which  long  ago  must  have  terminated  in  the  more  com- 
plete sterility  of  the  repeatedly  beat-burnt  lands  in  Devoa-> 
shire*  were  not  the  soil  and  climate  of  that  country  so 
peculiarly  favourable  to  its  reprodudtion.  In  some  parts 
of  the  county,  however,  particularly  in  the  sandy  dis* 
triAs,  the  farmer  complains  of  a  diminution  of  spine,  or 
green  sward,  and  which,  after  the  operation  of  skirtings 
is  not  sufficient  to  yield  the  ashes  required  for  an  ensuing 
crop  of  turnips.  This,  firom  the  considerations  here 
stated,  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  persisting 
in.  the  pradice  ei paring  and  burning  the  sHVid  green  levari 
9/ a  smnd  ml^  htie  imsii  and  substrata  tfit  what  it  may^ 
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In  all  chalky  soils,  and  such  as  are  plus  with  the  caica* 
reous  principles  the  application  of  lime  can  have  little 
cBkA  beyond  its  immediate  operation,  whilst  it  remains 
caustjc  on  the  inert  vegetable  and  animal  substances  such 
soils  may  contain ;  but  where  the  soil  is  deficient  of  such 
matter,  and  destitute  of  a  due  proportion  of  calcareous 
earthy  it  will  operate  beneficially^  quoad  the  quantity  ap- 
plied, as  an  important  alterative  in  such  soils,  but  to  which 
it  would  prove  equally  efficacious  were  it  laid  on  in  its 
mild  state,  as  chalk  or  pounded  limestone;  and  hence  the 
well  known  value  of  all  road  scrapings,  but  particularly  of 
such  as  are  formed  of,  <^  repaired  with,  chalk  or  lime- 
stone* 

Farm  Horses.-^lf  we  except  the  treatment  of  the  farm- 
horses  in  Ireland,  those  in  Devonshire  have  perhaps  as 
hard  a  measure  of  negleft  and  ill-usage  dealt  out  to  them» 
as  is  any  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  united  ^ngdom. 
From  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  they  receive  the 
com  occasionally  given  then),  it  is  ^  point  of  some  ques- 
tion, whether  it  aflfbrds  them  a  benefit,  or  by  diverting 
their  appetite  from  the  hay,  pea  or  other  straw,  absolutely 
produce  an  injury,  from  the  avidity  with  which  they 
swallow  the  corn  unmasticated.  To  remedy  thisevil^ 
a  better  example  no  where  presents,  than  what  may  be 
drawn  from  the  management  of  farm  and  waggpn  horses 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  These  horses  perform 
journeys  of  two  and  three  hundred  miles  over  the  stupen- 
.  dous  mountains  of  that  country,  with  prodigious  loads  of 
wheat  and  flour  from  the  interior,  and  wet  and  dry  good» 
from  the  sea-ports  to  the  different  points  of  embarkation, 
at  Fort-Pitt,  Red-stone,  Charlestown  and  Wheeling»  and 
other  places  on  the  Ohio  river.  Notwithstanding  which, 
these  waggon-horses,  through  the  whole  extent  of  that 

country^ 
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country^  are  seldom  seen  in  a  less  high  condition  than  the 
brewers'  and  other  large  cart-horses  in  tlic  metropolis  of 
this  country.    The  manner  in  which  the  American  horses 
are  sustained  to  perform  these  labours^  is  generally  by 
feeding  them  with  hay  and  straw  chopped  about  h^lf  aa 
inch  long,  with  which  is  mixed  about  half  a  peck  of  rye^ 
oatt  and  Indian  corn  meal,  to  about  two  and  a  half  or  three 
pecks  of  hay  or  straw  thus  chopped.     A  feeding  trough» 
sufficiently  large  for  four  or  five  horses  to  eat  out  of  at 
the  same  time,  is  attached  to  each  waggon.    The  chaff  is 
pat  into  this  trough,  and  after  being  m'cU  mixed  with  the 
given  quantity  of  meal,  is  moistened,  and  again  well  stirred 
together  till  every  shred  of  the  hay  or  chopi^ed  straw  is 
fonnd  to  be  covered,  or  as  it  were,  frosted  over  by  the 
meal.     The  avidity  with  which  the  hprscs  eat.  their  meat 
ihws  prepared,  may  be  well  conceived.    Their  meal  finish-^ 
ed,  they  either  "(pursue  their  journey  or  lie  down  to  rest, 
but  in  either  case  not  without  being  well  dressed,  and 
cleansed  from  the  effeAs  of  their  last  labour.     It  is  the 
pride  of  the  carters^  as  well  as  the  waggon  masters' in  that 
country,  to  see  their  hprses  in  a  condition  rather  above 
than  under  the  labour  they  have  to  perform ;    and  in  a 
hundred  miles  travelling  from  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia, 
the  Surveyor  will  be  bound  to  say,  that  as  many  prime 
waggon  horses,,  and  in  as  high  condition,  jshall  be  seen,  as 
-in  any  direAion  for  that  distance  from  the  city  of  London. 
The  adoption  bf  a  similar  treatment  in  the  management 
of  the  farm  and  waggon  horses  in  this  country,,  needs  no 
farther  recommendation  than  the  solemn  asseveration  as 
to  the  truths  here  stated. 

The  baiting  of  post,  stage,  and  travelling  horses  \vith 
i^e,  oat,  or  bean  bread,  in  the  manner  performed  on  the 
continent,  b  an  infinitely  more  economical  and  facile  mode 
of  administering  refreshment  to  a  jaded  animal,  than  by 

giving 
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giving  them  the  crude  tinbroken  cortli  so  untTefsally  pt9c^ 
tised  in  this  country* 

Pi90r.— The  Want  of  emt>to]rment  for  the  females,  parti-^ 
cularly  in  the  western  parts  of  the  county  (and  where  they 
are  not  so  much  in  the  pradtice  of  making  bone  lace  as  to 
the  eastward),  is  very  much  felt  and  complained  o£  About 
fifteen  years  since,  it  is  notorious,  that  a  good  spinner 
would  earn  3/.  Sd.  per  week ;  her  time  is  now,  through 
the  general  failure  of  that  employment,  too  frequently 
spent  in  rummaging  about  for  a  few  loose  sticks  in  orde^ 
to  procure  a  scanty  supply  of  fueL  Notwithstanding  the 
advantages  before  enumerated,  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
generally,  is*  low  both  in  mind  and  citxumstances. 

The  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  parish  for  relief,  duT- 
ing  the  pre^^ure  of  the  times,  near  the  close  of  the  la$t» 
and  at  the  bq^inning  of  the  present  century,  seems  greatly 
to  have  subdued  that  laudable  pride  and  emulation  that 
was  formerly  the  boast  of  the  English  husbandman.  They 
seldom  now  meet  with  a  short  interruption  in  their  health 
or  want  of  employment,  without  immediately  resorting  to 
the  parish  for  relief.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
such  as  are  members  of  box  clubs,  and  which  societies 
have  much  extended  since  the  law  passed  for  making  them 
corporate.  The  nK>nthiy  subscription  of  the  artificers' 
society  is  about  one  shilling ;  that  of  the  promisctious  of 
common  labourers'  dub,  eight^pence*  The  female  socic 
ties  generally  sixpence  per  month.  However  desirable  it 
surely  is  to  promote  the  extension  of  these  societies,  some 
regulations  should  still  be  made  to  restrain  the  men  when 
assembled,  from  an  indulgence  which  often  ends  in  drunk-^ 
enness.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  extend 
,  the  forfeit  to  any  one  getting  drunk  during,  ot  within  S4 
hours  after,  such  monthly  meetings  i  Htindlred  or  distriS 

work- 
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^«POrU¥>!itcs.are.inncli  desired  inmaoyparttof  t^ecountyt 
bnt  the  establishmcaf  should  be  sufficiently  l^rge  to  cover 
the  salaries  of  officers,  and  all  the  necessary  attendants. — 
In  conctmplating  institutions  of  thjs  nature^  besides  .  the 
comfonable  asylum  they  would  opei^  to  penury,  decrein- 
tude,  and  old  age>  they  would  tend  much  to  stimulate. the 
exertions  of  the  sturdv  peasant,  rather  than  be  subjected 
to  resort  to  such  establishments  for  employment  or  relief  .- 
They  would  also  greatly  contribute  to  the  rcduftioji  of 
parochial  expenses,  on  account  of  the  removal  of  paupers,' 
and  above  all,  that  most  .inhuman  of  all  pursuits,  the  cha«. 
sing  oiFand  driving  a  peasant  family  from  one  parish  to 
anotiier,  not  uofrequently  in  the  last  stage  of  sickness,  gnd 
to  prevent  the  expense  of  inhumation.  .  | 

There  is  no  opinion  presumed  to  be  given  in  any  part 
of  this  Report,  that  has  not  been  founded .  on  adhial  ob- 
servation and  experience,  and  which  the  Surveyor  will  at 
all  times  be  ready  to  uphold  in  the  manner  best  suited 
with  his  ability  for  so  doing.  The  subjeft  of  thif  article, 
properly  discussed,  would  afford  matter  of.  an  inteij^sting' 
nature,  and  although  the  observations  of  the  Surveyor 
mayj  in  the  estimation  of  some  benevolent  persons,,  be. 
considered  to  be  contradlcd  and  ungenerous  $  still  the 
situation  in  which  he  is  placed,  the  steps  which  have  been 
already  taken,  and  the  measures  likely  to  be  adopted  in 
parliament,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  bettering  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  poor,  must  not  at  this  crisis,  be  al- 
together p;i5scd  over  in  a  publication  of  this  nature. 

From  the  first  dawning  of  that  gracious  benevolence 
which  issued  spontaneously  from  the  bosoms  of  their  pre* 
sent  Majesties,  in  promoting  the  instruAion  of  the  poor  by 
the  establishment  of  Sunday  Schools,  the  Surveyor  has 
looked  forward  with  a  sort  of  dread  to  the  probable  conse^ 
43aen€efi  of  such  a  measure.  If  the  illumination  of  the  pea- 
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saiit  ifiiiid  wuBldflitttf  niiii  more  inorsui  taciu  ttntflra  KMIi 
hU  Mite  and  toiiditi<m  of  life,  and  oh  sdl  occarions  moM 
d«roii$  of  eiceUiti^  in  fhetxtrciie  of  thoie  dmies  hit  pt^ 
dtUar  ntnatioa  in  sOqietj  dooms  him  to  {MerfoHA,  mueh  prn 
vate  iatisfaaion  Ind  piiUit  benefit  would  iiatufally  reallt 
£K)m  such  instittttions.  This  boweter  cah  easily  be  demob'^ 
g^ttd  as  not  likely  to  be  a  cofweqaenee  of  thus  opediAg 
the  peasat^t  mitid  to  a  icotitettiplation  of  sitttatiotts  In  Hfei 
that  eto  ha?e  no  otbef  possible  efieCt  than  that  of  midCN 
ing  him  dissatisfied  With  his  own.  That  this  is  an  incon« 
trovertible  truth,  is  clear,  from  the  conduct  of  the  pea« 
$§tttrj  of  Irehmd  s  all  of  whom  but  slightly  acquainted 
^ith  the  English  language,  are  instrqded  to  MHd  Sbd 
write  'j  and  thence  springs  f  he  cause  of  that  geoeral  rssN' 
l^sshess  of  character,  and  of  the  numbers  that  annually 
Alp  themselves  as  redemptioiief  s  to  different  pans  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America^  but  more  particular]^  Iq 
^rts  in  the  Hudson's  river,  Delaware,  9nd  Bay  of  Ch^sa*. 
peal;.  Such  is  the  irresistible  desire  to  raipblc,  in  the  en<« 
lightened  mipd  of  the  Irish  peasant,  that  father  than  re«» 
linqutsh  those  prospeAive  advantages  he  has  imbibed  from 
}kis  acquaintance  with  books,  or  learnt  firom  a  direA  €or<* 
respondence  with  a  friend  already  in  America,  that  fer 
.  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  mere  passage  only  over  the 
Atlantic,  he  willingly  binds  himself  down  for  three,  (ooff 
or  five  years,  to  a  state  of  absolute  slavery,  during  which 
time  his  indentures  are  assignable,  and  he  is  occasionally 
passed  from  one  master  to  another,  with  the  usual  forms 
If^quired  in  the  conveyance  of  negro  slaves.  The  redfmp? 
tioners  that  s^rrive  annually  in  the  ports  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia*  and  Baltimore,  from  Gfermahyiare  also, with 
few  exceptions,  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  their 
))ative  lahgluigei  an^  by  Wliich  I^owlod^e,  they  have  been 
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tndi,  ft  octcfnuiMitwti  to  snndoii  tocpr  luiivc 

J- 

The  German  soetctiei  fbnned  in  all  the  middle  states 
of  Noftk  AaMrica^'are  as  ready  to  proteft  and  see  jnsticc 
rendered  to  these  servants  dnring  the  term  of  their  inden- 
tnreS)  as  they  are  of  contrilmting  to  their  comlbrtabk  ea» 
taUidonent  afterwards.  The  number  of  redemptionerv 
thus  anmnBy  arriTing  from  Gemnmy  in  the  United  States^ 
is  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  dissatisfa^on  they  feel,  on 
an  examination  of  their  rehttve  sitaations  in  the  commu« 
nity  of  their  native  land,  and  comparing  it  irith  accounts 
derived  from  books  x)r  the  public  papers^  as  wdl  as  from 
correspondence  with  their  friends  already  in  America;  and 
who>  after  the  expinkion  of  their  senritnde^  sddom  fail  in 
gradually  attaining  to  a  state  of  independence,  with  all  th^ 
comferuble  enjoyments  of  life,  and  the  prospeft  of  conti«» 
nuii^  them  undiminished  to  their  posterity.  Soch  are  the 
allurements  held  out  to  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  and  Ger«« 
many  to  emigrate ;  and  hence,  for  one  English  husband- 
man that  is  found  to  remove  to  America;  there  are,  on  the 
most  moderate  computation,  one  hundred  from  Ireland  or 
Germany. 

The  English  peasant,  howler,  under  the  same  influence 
of  mental  enlargen^ent,  will  be  ^£ted  upon  in  the  same 
manner,  and  hovr  far  that  will  be  found  to  be  an  amelio- 
ration of  their  condition,  and  likely  to  induce  a  more 
cheerful  and  prompt  performance  of  those  duties  their 
station  in  liie  requilres,  or  upon  the  whole,  make  them 
better  subje£b,  neighbours,  or  happier  men,  are  points 
by  no  means  doubtful  in  the  apprehension  of  the  Author 
of  this  Report. 

The  disposition  of  the  Scotch  to  emigrate  and  seek  their 

fortunes  abroad,  unquestionably  arises  from  the  enlarge* 

meat  of  their  views  in  life  by  the  education  they  most 

H  h  2  commonly 
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commonly  xtccive  when  young.  Why  ihey  are  lesi  dis^ 
prderly  at  home,  may  be  in  a  great  measure  referred  to  the 
force  of  example  combined  with  precept)  in  the  virtuous 
career  of  their  pastor's  life. 

In  certain  grades  of  society,  the  seeking  for  what  we 
do  not  possess,  constitutes  the  happiness  of  the  individual^ 
and  in  that  pursuit  the  noblest  energies  of  his  nature  are 
unfolded,  but  which,  without  such  a  stimulus,  would  have 
lain  dormant  and  in  absolute  oblivion.     It  is,  however, 
widely  dlflTerent  with  the  peasantry  of  a  country,  whose 
path  in  life  is  distin^ly  marked  out,  and  in  which  any 
measure  (however  humane  and  considerate  it  may  appear) 
tbat  in  its  consequences  may  have  a  tendency  to  draw 
them  aside  from  such  limits,  or  in  any  wise  contribute  to 
make  them  restless  or  uneasy  in  them,  must  in  the  en4 
prov^  mjurious  if  not  &tal  to  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  by  the  eiigendering  of  mischiefs,  the  extent 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  measure.    In  siforty  the  peasants 
mind  should  never  be  inspired  with  a  desire  to  amend  his  drcum^ 
stances  by  the  quitting  of  his  cast :  hut  every  means  the  most  be^ 
nevoknt  and  feeling  heart  can  devise^  should  be  employed  to  maka 
that  situation  as  comfortable  and  as  happy  to  him  as  possible  i 
and  to  which  end  nothing  more  essential  could  contribute^  than  by 
exciting  a  general  emulation  to  excel  in  all  their  avocationSy  even 
to  those  of  breaking  stones  fr  a  lime  kiln^  or  for  repaii  ing  the 
highways* 

That  illuminating  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  will 
not. conduce  to  this  end,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  com* 
munity  at  large,  or  render  the  peasantry  more  steadily  at- 
tached to  their  native  country,  has  been  already  evinced, 
by  the  disorderly  behaviour  of  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland, 
who  for  many  years  past,  in  the  insurgent  banditti  of  To- 
ries, Hearts  of  Steel,  Peep-o*day  Boys,  White  Boys,  &c, 
which  long  before  the  late  rebellion  agitated  and  disturbed 
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th^  rqpose  of  that  countrj.  The  numbers  also  which 
emigrate  from  Germany  to  America,  are  encouraged  to 
that  adventure  from  what  they  read  or  learn  from  their 
trans^atlantic  friends,  that  the  arbitrary  and  feudal  ser« 
vices  required  of.  them,  will  no  longer  exist  on  their  wlth«- 
drawing  to  America  from  their  native  country; 

What  but  the  members  from  the  alHliated  societies,  and 
the  number  of  pen  and  ink  gentry  on  board  Our  ships  of  war> 
created  and  kept  up  the  mutiny  in  the  navy,  th  the  yeat 
1797  i  and  how  will  it  be  possible  to  suppress  conutiuni- 
cations  and  a  concert  among  the  multitude,  when  they  arc 
all  gifted  with  the  means  of  corresponding  and  contriving 
schemes  of  sedition  and  insurreAion  with  each  other  ? — 
The  peasant  life  must  necessarily,  with  respefl  to  his^con- 
dii'ion  and  circle,  be  considered  as  solitary  beyond  the  so- 
ciety of  his  family)  and  in  that  of  the  other  labourers  with 
which  he  is  occasionally  employed,  give  him  the  power 
of  reflecting  at  these  times  upon  what  he  reads  at  his  lei- 
sure, or  receives  In  correspondence  from  the  village  Hamp- 
dens  of  his  country )  and  it  is  no  difRcult  matter  to  anti- 
cipate the  issue  of  a  mind  (for  mitid  he  has)  bursting 
tlirough  the  restraints  of  penury,  and  which  he  is  thu^ 
taught  to  believe  has  gro\i^n  upon  him  by  oppression,  and 
in  a  manner  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  man  ! 

From  these  considerations  duly  weighed,  and  a  convic^ 
tion  that  enlarging  the  views  of  the  peasatitry  of  a  coun- 
try to  the  power  of  making  still  more  uncomfortable  com- 
parisons between  themselves  and  their  employers,  can  end 
m  nothing  but  creating  dissatisfa^ion  and  ideal  misery 
among  them,  injurious  to  the  political  interests  of  the 
country,  its  existing  orders  of  community,  and  govern« 
ment,  the  Surveyor  thus  respeftfully  submits  to  the  con-^ 
sideration  of  the  Honourable  Board,  the  propriety  of  op- 
H  h  S  posing 
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poting  any  measures  that  may  rationally  be  supposed  er 
lead  to  such  a  fiital  issbe. 

AtkUtic  Exitcites: — ^The  athletie  exercistf^o  which  tbcse 
iMople  are  mostly  addifte4»  is  that  of  trrestling.  This  W 
pursued  with  great  fervour  and  emulation^  by  the  youag 
larmeri  and  peasantry  in  the  country.  It  is  oommoo  on 
diese  occiastons  for  a  purse  of  siX)  eighty  or  ten  guineasy  to 
t)e  made  by  gentlemen  fond  of  promoting  this  piay>  and  a 
day  is  appointed  for  its  being  wrestled  for,  generally  near 
some  large  village  or  maxicet-town.  The  lists  are  prepared 
|yy  a  ling  formed  with  stakes  and  a  single  rope,  from  fi& 
teen  to  twenty  yards  in  diaineteri  and  in  iriiich  it  w31  ap» 
pear  that  the  winner  of  the  purse  must  toss  or  throw  down 
five  of  his  adversaries.  There  seems  to  be  no  jnqgulatioii 
i^ith  r^ard  to  the  hold  thoy  take  of  each  other.  The  coW 
lar»  arm^  or  any  part  above  the  waistband^  that  most  cod-> 
Veniently  presents  to  the  combatants  during  the  contest^ 
which  sometimes  continues  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes^ 
and  in  idiiich  is  displayed  much  activity,  strength^  and 
adrokoessj  whilst  the  shins  of  the  party  are  often  found 
streaming  with  blood  from  the  sharp  and  violent  blows 
they  receive  from  dtch  other,  but  ^which  on  no  accoum 
are  ever  permitted  to  be  given  above  the  knee. 

The  usual  form  is  to  shake  hands  before  and  after  the 
contest,  aiid  it  rarely  happens  that  the  play  is  followed 
with  boxing,  or  that  any  grudge  or  ill-will  is  continued 
from  the  conquered  to  those  that  may  have  thrown  4hen. 
The  play  generally  begins  between  two  and  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  so  well  matched  are  the  combatants, 
that  the  viAor  is  frequently  not  declared  till  after  mid* 
night  \  in  which  case  the  ring  is  properly  lighted,  and' the 
same  precautions  are  continued  during  the  whole  time  to 
secure  fair,  and  prevent  foul  play«  The  moor-men  are  ce- 
lebrated 
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lebrated  for  tbeir  hardiness^  in. bearing  excessive  kicking 
upon  their  shins.  The  ill  effe^b  which  might  be  expeAel 
to  res9k  £rom  such  videnire,  is  very  soon  calrried  oflTby 
their  excellent  habit  of  bodyi  and  the  pecuUar  tempera^ 
ment  of  their  constitutions* 

In  t^  outset  of  the  play,  every  i;nan  who  becomes  a 
standard  for  the  purse,  must  $,r$t  t^wyt  t^  mqi  on  their 
back,  bellyj  or  side ;  eight  of  these  standards  must  be 
made  from  the  primary  competitors  for  the  single  play } 
and  when  t^ie  ^ts^dards  are  thus  made,  they  each  receive 
a  crown«  These  eight  playing,  four  of  them  must  faO« 
the  other  four  then  engage,  two  of  whom  must  fall  |  when 
the  ^tiil  standing  two  enter  to  deride  the  purse,  and  the 
second  best  man^  or  he  who  is  last  thrown,  usually  re« 
ceives  about  ooe  in  five  upon  its  amount.  Three  tryers 
or  conduAors  of  the  lists  are  appointed,  who  decide  all 
dhputes  immediately,  and  without  appeal. 


Hh4 


I 
\  * 
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References  U  the  Plan  of  the  Fafm-Yard  at  Haldon^  m  thr 
.    Cwnty  ofDevMf  the  Seat  of  Sir  Lawrence  Paltp  Bart* 
(Plaiei  XX.  XXL  XXILJ 

1.  The  wheel-house  under  the  barn,  25  feet  square. 

2.  Wring*house  for  making  cider,  28  feet  by  20. 
S.  Straw-house,  28  feet  by  20. 

4.*  Cider-cellars,  25  feet  by  20. 

5.  Slaughter-house,  22  feet  by  15,  its  floor  laid  with   a 
considerable    declivity   towards   the  drain  in   the 
middle. 
'  6.  Calves-house,  22  feet  by  16,  with  their  pens. 

7.  Stable   of  three  stalls,  the  hay-racks  formed  by  re- 

cesses in  the  walls,  18  feet  2  inches  by  16. 

8.  Stable  for  cart-horses,  without  stalls,  39  feet  8  inches 

by  16. 

9.  Depots  for  fodder,  one  of  which  to  serve  occasionally 

for  a  sick  cow. 

10.  Passages  in  front  of  the  cattle,  for  the  purpose  of 

giving  them  their  fodder. 

11.  Cribs  for  the  cattle  to  eat  their  fodder  in. 

12.  Stalls  for  eight  fatting  oxen,  divided  in  pairs. 

13.  Shed  for  working  oxen,  15  feet  between  post  and  walL 

14.  Shed  for  young  stock.     The  fronts  of  all  these  sheds 

for  the  cattle  are  pnlisadoed  about  two-thirds  of 
the  height,  with  gLies  at  proper  intervals.  The 
cattle  are  fastened  to  upright  round  posts  about 
four  inches  diameter,  by  mcnns  of  loose  iron  rings 
and  small  w^ooden  bows,  which  are  put  round  the 
necks  of  the  cattle.  The  upper  part  of  the  bow  or 
yoke    is   flat,    and  Iras   i;wo   holes    in   it,    thus> 

The  bow  part  is  made  with  split  ash,  and  has  a 

button 
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button  or  knob  at  each  end,  which  are  put  into 
the  circular  holes  of  the  flat,  head-piecei  when,  by 
the  spring  of  the  bow  the  knobs  are  prevented 
from  returning,  by  their  slipping  over  the  notches^ 
where  they  become  fixed,  in  this  nmincr^' 


15.  Shed  for  18  cows. 

16.  Bull-house,  with  two  pens  in  it  for  bnllcalv^. 

17.  Shed  for  waggons  and  carts,  15  feet  in  the  clear. 

18.  Farm-house,  or  house  for  the  bailiflF. 

19.  Kitchen,  18  feet  6  inches  by  13  feet  2  inches. 

20.  Parlour,  14  feet  by  13  feet  2  inches. 

21.  Cellar,  14  feet  by  7. 

22.  Pantry. 

23.  Fuel-house. 

24.  Entrance  gatew:ays  to  the  farm-yard. 

25.  Piggery. 

26.  Boiling-house,  16  feet  square. 

27.  Store-house  for  potatoes  groined  over,  15  feet  6  inches 

square. 

.28.  Sty  for  store  pigs,  38  feet  6  inches  by  14  feet. 

29.  Twelve  styes,  each  10  feet  square,  for  breeding  and 
fatting  pigs.  The  yard  pitched  with  rough  stones9 
and  the  feeding  and .  sleeping  place  floored  with 
flat  stones;  the  eating  place  four  inches  above  the 
yard,  and  the  sleeping  place  four  inches  above 
that*    By  the  sheds  being  placed  us  represented, 

by 
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Ifj  4Pttcd  line8»  so  «6  oot  oalf  to  cowr  the  rieep» 
isg  plaoest  but  the  ratiiig  phoes  aho,  it  enables 
like  pigi  to  keep  themselves  clean  $  for  it  scarcdj 
or  €9fr  happens  that  they  drop  their  dung  any 
^hu€  but  in  the  jard. 

50.  Store-house,  IGfeetby  11. 

51.  House  for  fatting  lambs,  with  their  pens  similar  te 

those ,  for'  t|ie  calves,  but  of  leas  dimensions, 
17  feet  by  11. 

82.  Granary,  as  it  .yras  first  intended,  on  ataddle-stones: 
and  in  ord^r  to  prevent  the  venmn  from  getting 
up  the  steps,  the  steps  were  to  have  been  fixed  on 
the  inside  of  the  lower  part  of  the  door,  which 
was  to  have  been  balanced  with  weights,  so  that  a 
slight  effort  would  have  brought  it  down  on  a 
Uock  of  stone,  forming  the  first  step  for  that  pur* 
pose,  £4  feet  by  14  in  the  clear. 

S8.  Reservoir. 

S4.  Troughs  for  watering  the  cattle. 

95.  Receptacle  for  the  liquid  manure. 

86.  'Hatch  to  the  receptacle. 

87.  The  main  sewer,  through  which  the  liquid  cotledcd 

in  the  farm-yard  flows  to  the  meadows  below, 
over  which  it  is  regularly  conveyed  by  channcb 
cut  for  the  purpose. 

88.  A  border  of  stone  pitching  in  front  of  all  the  build* 

ings  in  the  farm-yard,  10  feet  wide  where  nar* 
rowest. 

39.  Area  behind  the  buildings  on  the  west  side  Of  the 

yard,  four  feet  wide  at  the  nanowest  place. 

40.  Steps  in  the  area  leading  from  the  yard  to  the  Mow 

Barton,  and  also  to  the  upper  bam  floor,  three 
fcet  wide« 

APPENDIX. 
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APPENDIX- 


The  State  of  the  Dev&n  and  Exeter  Hospitml^ 

BBXN0  AN  AB8TBACT  OP  TBB  65TH  AHNOAL  PUBLZCATIOIT 
81NCB  ITS  INSTITUTION. 


Slate  of  the  Patients  from  January  1st,  1741'3  (whin  the 
Hospital  was  opened)  to  Lady*day,  1806. 


ABMITTSO. 

In-patients. 


44iat 


Befon  Lad7<4UTl805  (of  whom  ISO  ffenwiiied  iImbI  ^, .«  0 

onthebobkftj J4415S  / 

l^rom  Lady-day  1805,  to  Ladyi^y  1806   •    •    -    -    •    681  > 

Out-Patientt. 

Before  Iddy-day  1305  (of  whom  193  remained  thn?  ia*M  It 

ontheBdoks) $  *^^  f  |flil« 

Fxtnn  Lady-day  i  805  to  l^y-day  180^    *   ....    493  ^ 

«415» 
If,  however,  the  changes  from  an  in-patient  to  an  out  beoon^idered^ 
which  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  expenses,  the  number  of  Invpatienta 
will  be  737,  and  the  ont-patienu  985. 


DiscBAaoin    •> 


r    Before 
<  Lady-<iay 
i     1805. 


Cured >» 42S66 

Received  great  benefit, whose  cases  would?    ^^^ 

not  admit  of  further  relief    -    ...  J    ^'^ 
For  non-attendance,  many t>f  whom  were?    -04a 

known  to  be  cured    .-----J^' 
For  irrecuiarity,  or  at  their  own  request,        176O 
Incurable      .-----.-..        ISO 
Improper  objeifls,  inveterate  uk^,  and?      ..q 

patients  improperly  recommended    -    5 
Incapable  of  farther  rebef  by  medicines    -    1650 
By  oeath  in  the  house   ..-•«..    1826 


Total  discharged  •    -    -    -^^  -    •    68753 

Remaining  on  the  books  ?  in-patients    1 04  ?  .^,„.^ 

at  Ladj-day  1806      J  out-patients  188^  "^"^ 
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PatieDts  admitted  on  sudden  accidents  and  emergencies,  without  re* 
commendation,  amount  to  13,661  of  whom  340  \v< re  since  Lady-daf 
1805.  I'he  patients  weekly  accommodated  in  tbe  house  from  Lady^lay 
1805,  to  JLady-day  1806,  have  beeiv  on  an  aven^ge  1^0,  and  the  out- 
patients, on  an  average  during  this  year,  have  been  172. 

Among  the  patients  discharged  in  the  course  of  th*s  year,  ooe 
continued  a  patient  108  weeks;  three  upward*  of  oneyctr;  six  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  months ;  yet  it  appears  that  the  7S7  {a-patiece» 
above  accounted  for,  as  having  had  their  whole  benefit,  were  continued 
in  the  hospital,  upoi^  an  average,  eight  weeks  and  a  half : — and  that 
the  above  mentioned  63J  out-patients  were  continutd  as  such,  foiirteca 
weeks  and  a  half  each,  on  an  average. 


A  General  AhstraB  of  the  whole  Account  from  theFowidatwn^ 
August  27,  1741,  to  Lady 'day,  1806. 

RKCEiPTs,  vir,  £.      s,     i. 

Subscriptions   ---------:    ---.    psv^j  17    ^ 

BeneCadtions,  including  the  late  col!e(5Uon  from  parishes  21 1 88    6    2} 
Poor's  box - 73^     18     8 

Liesades  before  Lady-da^r  1805,  includhig7  20782  3   %^ 
'   the  interest  of  those  not  immediately  paid  5  "^  ♦ 

Legacies  from  l^ady-day  lb05^  to  I<ady-7    -  ^ra   9   q 

^20938  52    »f 

Dividends  in  Old  and  New  South-Sea  Annuities,  3  per  7    ctqc    4    ^i 

cent,  consolidated  Annuities,  and  other  dividends       J    ^^  "♦ 

Fines  and  Rents  received  for  the  tenements  given  hy  J     r^#  ,^    ^ 

Ralph  Allen,  Esq^ -   S     ^^-^  16    0 

Other  receipts,  as  oy  the  above  and  former  accounts        SC98  17  II 

iC-HJ,509    7     li 

PAYMENTS.  /.        J.      JL 

The  purchase  and  huildmg  the  Hospitrl,  as  per  fomier'J 
accounts,  including  aUo  the  expense  of  alterations  f 
and  adJitions  thwicto  in  and   before  175S,  and  its f"     €877     8    0 
cnlargemcm  in  17V  J  iind  ^.790  ----     ---j 

Furnishing  ilie  biuise,  including  the  furniture  for  new  J 

wards  in  IT.l.i,  177 ^  17S7,  1790,  and  other  occa-C        694    6     2 
sional  additions      -      ----------3 

Extraordinary  expenses,  as  by  the  above  and  formers      \/u\\     7    #: 
accounis       -     -      -•.-------.     -^ 

Ordinary  Kxpenses,  viz.  Housekeeping,  common  sup-7  . .  ggg^    ^     ei 
ply  of  tiirniture,  rcpafis,  &c.  &t.    ------5*  °     *     *     "^ 

Balance  in  hand  at  I.ady-dry  1806  in  cash      513  10     9 

In  Old  and  New   South-Sea  Anntiities,^ 

and  the  other  funded  property,  and  >  16652    5     S 
two  deeds  poll,  as  above  stated     -       j 

171(55  16    O 

£.  142509     7     \\ 
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At  a  general  C»urt  of  Governors  of  the  Devon  and  Bceier  Hoe* 

pttal,  held  the  lOth  day  of  September,  1805,  among  the  Re-' 
solutions  entered  into  at  this  Court,   the  following  is  recom^ 
mended  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  Public,  vi%. 

That  from  an^  after  Lady-Dav,  1 806,  the  right  of  recommendatioa 
•hall  be  as  follows : — Subscribers  of  one  guinea  annually  may  recom- 
niend  one  out-patient  in  the  year,  but  no  in-patient.  Subscribers  of  two 
^ineas  per  annum,  m;i)  recommend  annually  one  in-patient  an4  one 
out-patient ;  subscribers  of  three  guineas  per  annum^  one  in  and  two 
put  patients ;  subscribers  of  four  guineas  per  annum,  two  in-patients  . 
and  twj  oat-p.iwlLnt8 ;  subscribers  of  live  guineas  per  aiinubi,  and  und^ 
ten  guiuean,  miy  recommend  three  in-patients  and  two  out-patients  in 
the  year ;  8ubi>criber8  of  ten  guineas  per  annum  and  upwards,  may  re- 
<oninu..td  patients  without  limitation  of  their  annual  number;  provided 
that  none  under  twenty  guineas,  have  more  tlian  two  patients  at  the 
fame  time^  nc^r  any  contributor  more  thau  two  in-patients  and  two  out- 
patients at  one  time. 


^les  to  be  observed  relative  t%  the  Recommendation  andAdmis* 
sjon  q/' Patients, 

No  domestic  servants,  whose  circumstances  entitle  them  to  charitable 
relief,  are  excluded  from  this  hospital ;  but  those  who  are  capable  of 
paying  for  medical  assistaiicc,  their  wives,  children,  or  apprentices,  can- 
i^t  become  objcdb  of  a  charity,  designed  for  the  poor  only. — It  is  there- 
fore particularly  requested,  that  gentlemen  who  recommend  patients, 
yr'di  inquire  what  their  situation  and  circumstances  are ;  for  the  com- 
mittee, however  anxious  to  guard  against  imposition,  cannot  be  ac- 
.  quainted  with  those  who  come  to  them  from  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, or  from  neighbouring  counties ;  and  when  patients  are  found  to 
have  no  just  claim  to  the  charity,  recommenders  cannot  be  offended  if 
uch  patients  are  refused  or  discharged,  or  compelled  to  pay  for  that 
assistance  tliey  have  received  in  their  a&sumed  characters. 

If  parish  officers  refuse  a  requisite  allowance  for  the  support  of  poor 
out-patients,  necessarily  detained  near  the  hospital  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  it,  they  may  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  an  A€t  of  Parliament, 
by  which,  *'  if  any  out-patient  of  this  hospital  shall,  during  such  neces- 
««  sary  attendance  and  abode  in  the  city  and  county  of  Exeter,  1>ecome 
f*  necessitous  and  unable  to  support  and  maintain  him  or  herself,  it  shall 
f  aod  may  be  lawful  for  any  one  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  io 
'  «  whick 
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**  ItefaadpfodBCBigacertiiicaUiindcrtlwIiuidofuyfncorthcfl^ 

*  maam  orwryowofthc  said  liotpiui»  that  todi  poor  oot-patieDt »  !■• 
**  capable  of  goia^  to»  and  retvrniiig  firaoi,  hit  or  her  Ic;^  phcc  of  aet- 

*  tlemcnftywhcn  and  to  often  at  hbor  attendance  it  lequuite  at  the  said 
"  Knspitil ;  and  that,  in  order  to  reap  the  benefit  thereof,  it  is  ncccssaiy 

*  diat  such  poor  patient  should  contimie  and  abide  near  tke  said  hospital, 

*  —to  order  such  relief  as  the  exigency  of  his  or  her  case  may  require, 
«  darinf  such  necessary  absence  from,  and,  in  like  nanner,  as  if  the  pa-> 
^  tient  were  ititt  resident  in,  his  or  her  own  parish  or  legal  place  of 
**  settlement."-— Ai  it  also  frequently  happens,  that  the  in-patients  rt" 
cnmmeaded  and  admitted  to  this  hospital  are  onprorided  with  proper 
clothes  to  keq>  them  warmand  dean,  it  is  further  enaded,  **  That  in 
**  case  any  such  in-patient  shall  be  in  want  of  such  clothing,  it  shall 
«  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  in 
**  which  such  in-patient  is  settled  (upon  such  person's  desiring  relief, 
«  and^rodocing  such  certificau  as  aforesaid),  to  order  such  in-patient 
^  to  be  relieved  by  the  churchwardens  and  overaeers  of  the  poor  of  the 
^  parish  to  which  such  in-patient  belongs,  as  the  exigency  of  his  or  her 
**  case  may  require.** 

Ko  patient  can  be  admitted  who  has  been  once  discharged  for  trrcw 
gttlarity  or  wilful  non-attendauce.  Those  who  are  supposed  incurable, 
auspefted  of  being  consumptWe,  to  have  the  smalUpox,  itch,  or  any  in- 
fe^oos disease;  women  big  with  child;  persons  disordered  in  their 
tenses ;  chUdrcn  under  the  age  of  seven  years,  ezfccpt  where  an  < 
is  required,  are  excluded  as  in-patients.  Those  aflftded  with  i 
ulcers  cannot  be  admitted  a  secood  time,  without  a  previous  < 
tion  of  surgeons,  if  immediately  held.  The  receiving  physidan  and 
surgeon  determine  whether  the  patients  who  apply  are  proper  obje^  of 
Che  charity,  with  respect  to  their  complaints,  and  whether  they  be  ad- 
nitted  as  in  or  out-patients. 

Patients  are  often  sent  in  the  last  stage  of  life,  when  to  njtA  thcnt 
would  be  to  shorten  the  little  time  remainlDg  of  existence,  and  to  admit 
thctn  to  a  close  room,  would  be  scArcely'more  merdful ;  while,  in  either 
case,  relief  is  impoanble :  it  is  requested,  therefore,  in  circtmistances  ap- 
parently de^ierate,  that  the  opinion  of  some  medical  man  be  taken,  re>- 
^peding  the  advantage  they  may  probably  recdve,*aad  the  injury  that 
■uy  accrue  from  the  journey. 

Whenever  all  the  in-patients  qualified  by  the  roles  of  the  charity  can- 
not  be  admitted,  the  preference  is  first  given  to  the  cases  which  in  thfc 
opinion  of  the  receiving  physician  and  surgeon  will  least  admit  of  delay  j 
next  to  those  who  come  from  the  greatest  distance,  aod  afterwirdB  ia 
fiiccessicsi  to  patients  recommended  by  cubscriban  aad  beoebdorh  wlso 
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hx9t  not  had  padentt  in  the  hoaK  during  the  Jait  year,  or  by  the  great* 
ett  eontribotort.— Thoie  excluded  for  want  of  room,  are  conaideied  aa 
ia-padenti,  and  received  oh  the  firtt  vacanej,  or  at  the  fioltoiHng  day  of 
admuMon ;  aa  this  must  sometimet  happen,  patients  sent  from  a  dlitance, 
should  be  suppEed  witfi  provisioQ  ffr  one  we^'s  lodgbg  and  main* 
penance. 


f^f  Patients  are  admitted  (oo  proper  recommendations)  at  theweeUy 
board  every  Thursday,  before  twdre  at  noon :  and  at  no  other  time^ 
except  on  sudden  accidents,  in  which  cases  they  are  received  without 
recommendation,  form,  or  deUy.— And  none  are  discharged  (except  for 
irvegubtfity,  non-attendance,  at  thdr  own  request,  cr  when  foand  to  be 
improper  objeAs  of  the  charity)  until  they  have  received  their  cures,  or 
are  reported  by  their  physicians  or  surgeons  as  unHkely  to  i^eeive  be^ 
nefit  by  rem^bing  longer. 

2^.B.  Subscribers  are  earnestly  requested  to  take  notice,  that  no  pa- 
tient can  be  admitted  on  the  cecommeDdation  of  a  subscriber  whose  aub*i 
fcription  for  the  present  year,  commencing  at  I«ady-day  last»  ts  not  90^ 
luaily  paid, . 


«a«  Bvii« 


frintodbyB. 
••vStraHiCertai 


ll*liilta(^    1 
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A  CATALOGUE 

or-- 

AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS,  &c. 
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and  with  whom  Bailiffs,  wanting  Places,  leave  their  Ad- 
'    dress,   and  particulars  of  Situations  in  which   they  hare 

previously  teen.       __________ 


^  Barley.    Isle  of  Thanet. 

, Norfolk. 

Naked. 

■-    Winter. 

Beans.  'Small  Essex. 

-r—     Tick. 

m^^     Maxagan. 

Broom.    Common  ydlow. 

Buck,^r  French  wneat 
^  Burnet:    .      * 

Cabbage.      Gibbs*   true    drum- 
head, for  cattle. 
r  .    -  Thousand-headed. 

■  Scotch. 

I     (t  American. 

,     I  I^rgered. 

'    Loog-»ided.  ' 
.  .,•■       White  turnip  above 

^ound. 
,  purple  ditto  ditto,  or 

kohl  rabi. 
<*•       -  White  turnip  under 

ground. 
'  ,        Tall  green  borecole. 
...  'Tall]iurpU.d'tto.. 

._.^     Sibenan   hard]^ 
sprouting. 
' »  Carrot.    Large  thick  orange,  for 
cattle. 
,  Large  thick  red,  ditto. 


Canary. 

Chicory. 

CloVer 


Common  red. 
perennial,  or  cow-grass. 
White  Dutch 
Yellow,    trefoil,    noo* 
such^or  Uack  grass. 


Clover.    Malta. 

,.i  Providential 

Flax,  or  linseed. 
Furze. 

Grass.  Meadow  fpxtaiL 

Meadow  fescue. 

_-  Sbeep*s  fescue. 

.«.-  Hardish  fescue. 

— *  Purple  ditto. 

—  Float  ditto. 

'  — »  '  Crested  dmtaiL 

^^^  Rough  cocksfoot. 

'  — »  Tall  oat-^raat. 

— »  Yellow  ditto. 

II.  Meadow  dittou 

— .-  Sweet  vemaL 

_-L  .  Great  meadow. 

•  i.  Common  ditto. 

■  Marsh  ditto. 

_  Compressed  ditta 

^— .-  Annual  ditto. 

.m^m^  .  Common  ray-grasa. 

—  Eeacey  ditto. 

..— P-     Improvied  peremiial  da 

—  Timothj. 
— —     Yorkshire. 

With  many  other  aprti. 

..  Hemp.    Russian. 
'  •  ■    .    Engliah. 
Honeysuckle.    French, 

Lettuce.    Large  Cosa. 
li«ntils.    SmaJL 
■  L»x;Be, 
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Lucerne. 

Mangel  wurseL 
Maw-Mcd. 

Medicago»  various  Mrlt. 
MiUet.    Red. 

White. 

Mustard.    Brown. 

Oats.  Early  Essex. 

—  Dutch  brew. 
— .-  Tartarian. 
...—  Poland. 
...—  Poutoe. 

—  Flanderf. 
— >  Caspian. 

Black. 

Parsley.    Plain. 
Parsnip.    Large  thick. 
Pea.     Marlborough  grey. 
■  Laree  grey  rouncival. 

— —    Early  white.    • 
....«    White  boiling, 

— — .-    Blue  Prussian. 
— -.    Maple. 
Potatoes.    Oz^ioble. 

I      Late  champion, 
•.i— i      Large  red. 

■■      Nicholson  seedling. 
I  Bonib-slieU. 

Rib-grass.    Lambs-tongue,  or 
.  Upright  planiiun. 

Rape,  or  coleseed. 
Rye. 

Sainfoin. 
SarideUa. 

Tares.    Spring. 
_    Winter. 

White. 

^-*-    Perennial. 
Trefoil.    Birdsfoot. 
.— —    Common,  various  »o|-ts. 
Turnip.   Early  stone. 

White  Norfolk, 

■  ■    Norfolk  beU. 
.  n     Stubble. 

■  Green  top. 


Turnip.  Red-top. 

»■  Large  yellow. 

.. Globe. 

White  tankard. 

..     ■  Green  ditto. 

_  Red-top  ditto. 

■  Large  Dutch. 

.  True  yellow  Swedish, 
or  ruta  baga. 

I.  White  SwedisL 

Vetch.  Kidney. 

—  Chickling. 
_»  Pale-flowered. 

I.  Everlasting. 

I  Great  woodt 

■        .  Si  K-ftowered. 

Tufted 

— L—  Bush. 

— — »  Hoary. 

— .—  Sainfoia 

— —  Red-flowered. 

—  Biennial. 

—  Bastard. 

-— -  Broad-podded. 

Rough. 

Sinfle-flowered. 

—  Nanvonne. 
p—  Flat-podded. 

—  F^airy  ditto. 

—  Narrow-leaved. 
• '•  Streaked. 

White-flowered. 

White-seeded. 

— i-  Horse-shoe. 

Milk 

—  ■  liquorice. 


Weld. 
Wheat. 


Woad. 

Yarrow. 


Red'Lanunas. 
Common  white. 
White  hedge. 
White  Siberian. 
Ejgyptlan. 
SiciUan. 
Round  African. 
Zealand. 
Cape. 
Dantxick. 
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